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How to use this book 
apy jicv mavtoc a [good] beginning is half the whole 


On one occasion when giving a speech, Hiero, a Greek ruler in 
ancient Sicily, was interrupted by complaints about his bad 
breath. This revelation of what must have been a chronic 
problem distressed him considerably, and on returning home 
he reproached his wife for not having told him of it. She 
indignantly justified herself by saying that she had thought that 
all adult males smelt as he did. To depend on a virtuous spouse 
to correct such faults has obvious dangers. If you are relying 
solely on this book to begin the study of ancient Greek, there 
are similar pitfalls. Apart from the key, you will have few 
checks on your progress, and it will be essential to follow up 
any doubt, however small, about meanings of words and 
points of grammar. To be able to do this you must make 


yourself completely familiar with the arrangement of the ° 


book’s contents. 


We assume that you are acquainted with the basics of 
traditional English grammar, as this is the framework we use to 
explain the structure of Greek. You should be familiar with the 
Parts of speech (adjective, adverb, article, conjunction, 
interjection, noun, preposition, pronoun, verb) and with the 
meaning of such terms as finite, transitive/intransitive, clause, 
bhrase, subject, object, etc. If these are new to you, you should 
Consult the Glossary of grammatical terms on the website 


ttp://tyancientgreek.org, or one of the many elementary books 
On the subject. 


The main part of the book consists of twenty-five units. Each 
Consists of either two or three sections. The first is taken up 
with grammar, the second contains sentences and passages of 
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Greek for reading, while the third section (except in the first 
unit) is a longer Greek passage for additional reading. 


The grammatical sections, which are headed .1, are carefully 
graded over the course of the book in order to set out the basic 
features of Greek grammar in a systematic and easily digestible 
way. Each should be mastered before tackling the next. Very 
often a particular section cannot be understood without a 
knowledge of what has gone before. 


Grammar as a whole can be divided into two parts, one 
involving the forms which a word can take (e.g. those of a first 
declension feminine noun, 2.1/2), the other dealing with the 
ways in which these forms are used to make up phrases and 
sentences (e.g. the uses of the dative case, 2.1/3e). The former 
we must learn by heart. The latter we can only fully understand 
when, after learning a general rule, we see, and are able to 
understand, examples of it in use. Because of the importance of 
such examples the sentences given to illustrate grammatical 
rules are nearly always original Greek, and every effort should 
be made to understand them fully. By reading them carefully 
every time you revise a unit you will not only come to 
understand the grammatical point involved but also extend your 
vocabulary. 


To work through the reading exercises with one finger in the 
corresponding page of the key is not recommended, although 
you should make full use of any help provided by the notes. It 
is only by analyzing the forms of words and patiently working 
out the construction of clauses and sentences that you will make 
progress. A full translation of an exercise should be written out 
and then compared with the key. When you discover you have 
made a mistake, you must meticulously hunt out the point of 
grammar concerned and see how you came to be wrong. To help 
you do this many cross-references have been supplied in all parts 
of the book (a reference of the form 22.1/2 is for the 
grammatical section (.1) of a unit, but one such as 22.2.2 is to 
the reading section (.2)). Your final step should be to read 
through the Greek aloud until you are able to translate it 
without reference to your own version or the key. This will 
familiarize you with the construction employed and any new 
vocabulary. Some rote learning of new words is, of course, 
inevitable. If, however, you go to the trouble of actually 
memorizing some of the many famous phrases and verse 
passages contained in the reading you will find your grasp on 
the language extending itself in an enjoyable and rewarding 
fashion. 


Appendices 1-7 give grammatical tables and other information 
to supplement particular units. Appendix 8 is on accentuation 
and should be consulted regularly and mastered over the course 
of the whole book. Appendix 9 is added to show how Greek 
verse was constructed; a knowledge of metre is not necessary for 
understanding Greek verse but obviously adds to our enjoyment 
of it. 

The section Principal parts of verbs complements the vocabulary 
with information about verbs whose present stem is either not 
used, or not used in a regular way, to provide the stems of other 
tenses. 

For ease of reference to grammatical points an index is 
provided. 


Extra reading, revision exercises, and other material will be on 
the website http://tyancientgreek.org . 


Abbreviations 

a. Or acc. accusative indecl. indeclinable 
absol. absolute indef. indefinite 
act. active indir. indirect 
adj. adjective inf. infinitive 
adv. adverb interrog. interrogative 
aor. aorist intr. intransitive 
c. about, approximately I. line 
cap. capital lit. literally 
cf. compare Il. lines 
compar. comparative m.orm masculine 
conj. conjunction mid. middle 
dat. dative n.orn neuter 

ex. example n. Or nom. nominative 
f.orf feminine opt. optative 

. following pass. passive 
fut. future pers. person 
gen, genitive perf. perfect 
imp. imperative pl. plural 
Impers. impersonal pipf. pluperfect 
impf. —_ imperfect poet. poetical 


ind. indicative poss. possessive 
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pl. plural rel. relative 


pipf. pluperfect S. singular 
poet. poetical SC. namely 
poss. possessive subj. subjunctive 
pple. participle supl. superlative 
prep. preposition tr. transitive 
pres. present trans. translate 
pron. pronoun v. Or voc. vocative 

refl, reflexive viz that is to say 


Round brackets ( ) contain explanatory material or a literal 
translation; in the vocabulary round brackets are also used to 
indicate alternative forms. 


Square brackets [ ] are used in translations for words which are 
required by English idiom but have no equivalent in the Greek 
original; not all such words are marked in this way. Square 
brackets are also used to supply missing words. 


+ means in conjunction with, compounded with, or followed 
by. 

means is derived from. 

means produce(s). 

marks a word which cannot stand first in a clause or phrase. 


# indicates that the following sentence or passage is verse; in 
the vocabulary this sign indicates that the word to which it 
is attached is poetical. 


t+ is explained in the introductory note to the vocabulary. 


THRACE 


ASIA MINOR 


1.1 Grammar 


1.1/1 The Greek alphabet and its pronunciation 


The Greek alphabet consists of twenty-four letters, each with its 
traditional name. Today it is used in both upper and lower case 
but in antiquity it existed only in different varieties of capitals. 
The pronunciation given below does not in every case reflect 
what we know of the language of fourth-century Athens (the 
type of Greek described here — see 1.3); because we learn 
ancient Greek for the purpose of reading, not of 
communication, we do not need to be as careful about its 
pronunciation as we would be with a modern language. 


Name Pronunciation 

Aa alpha (ada) a (see below) 

BB béta (Bara) b 

Ty gamma (yaupa) g (as in game, never as in gesture, but 
as n in ink before x, E, x or another 
y; see below) 

48 delta (5€Ata) d 

Ee epsilon (€ ytov) short e (as in met) 


ZO zeta (Cita) sd (as in wisdom, but represented in 
English as z) 

Hn éta (ita) long e (like ai in fairy) 

©@ = théta (@7ta) th (as in thing; see below) 

I. ita (ita) i (see below) 


Kx kappa (xanna) _& (but represented in English as c) 
AX lambda (Aap Bda) | 
Mu mii (yd) m 

Nv ni (vd) n 

= xi (Eei) x (as in axe) 


LO #UN- 


Oo omicron (6 p.xpov) short o (as in lot) 


IIx pi (nei) 

Pp rhé (pa) r 

Cc sigma (ctype) Ss (as in sign) 

Tt tau (tad) t 

Yu  upsilon (d wov) u (represented in English as y, see 
below) 

® phi (dei) ph (see below) 

Xx chi (xei) ch (see below) 

Vy psi (yet) ps (as in maps) 


Qo dSmega (Gpeya) long o (like oa in broad) 


In Greek words taken into English and in transcriptions of 
Greek proper names Greek letters are normally represented by 
their phonetic equivalent except where indicated above (and in 
some diphthongs — see note 2). 


Consonants 

The normal English pronunciation is recommended where no 
example is given. To distinguish between « and x the latter is 
pronounced as the ch in the Scottish pronunciation of loch. The 
letters ¢, &, yw are double consonants and the equivalents of cd, 
KC, TC respectively, for which they must always be used: e.g. 
when c is added to the stem yun- we must write yy, never ytnc 
(5.1/1). The letters 6, 6, x are not double consonants; the 
pronunciation given above is that normally used today but in 
the Greek of our period they were pronounced as ¢, p, k with an 
accompanying emission of breath (ie. something like these 
consonants in English when initial. Compare the difference 
between the English and French pronunciation of the P in 
Paris). 


Examples of the second pronunciation of y are: cnoyyoc 
(spongos) sponge, Cory& (Sphinx) Sphinx, éeyxoc (élenchos) 
scrutiny. 


The form of sigma given above (which dates from the Roman 
period) is, for reasons of convenience, the one increasingly used 
in modern editions. The traditional forms of lower case sigma, 
which date from the Middle Ages, are o when initial or medial, 
¢ when final, e.g SUGTASLG (cuctactc) composition. The 
traditional upper case version is . All three forms occur in 
Looryevnc (Cacryevnc) Sosigenes. 

’ Vowels 


All Greek vowels have a long and short pronunciation. These 
pronunciations have separate symbols in the case of e/y and o/a. 


The other vowels have both values but only one symbol. In 
works of reference, but not in normal printed texts, the two 
values of these vowels are distinguished by marking the long 
form with a bar above (macron), a, T, 0. They are pronounced: 


Gas in father 

a (i.e. short a) as in a shortened version of &, like u in but, 
never as in sat (this sound did not exist in Greek). 

Tas ee in need 

as i in sit (or, more accurately, as in French petit). 

0 as in French sér 

v as in French tu 


Diphthongs 
Greek had two types of diphthongs: 


(i) where both elements are written normally and pronounced 
as follows: 


ot as ai in aisle ou as of in oil 
av as ow in cow ov as 00 in cool 
€l as ei in rein vl as we 


ev/nv as eu in feud 


When any of these combinations is not to be taken as a 
diphthong, the second element is marked with a diaeresis ("): 
Bot (bo-f), Aatc (La-is). 


(ii) where the long vowels &, n, @ are combined with an iota. 
This iota is placed below the vowel (iota subscript), not after 
it: @, 7, @.' For convenience these diphthongs are always 
pronounced as simple G, n, o. 


Breathings 


Every word beginning with a vowel or diphthong has a rough | 
(‘) or smooth () breathing. A rough breathing denotes an initial 
h, a smooth breathing (which is something of a superfluity) the 
absence of initial b: nuépa (héméra) day, cya@dc (agathés) 
good. A breathing is placed over the second element of a 
Category (i) diphthong: aiviyya (ainigma) riddle; AicyvAoc 
(Aischilos) Aeschylus; but when an initial vowel which does 
not form part of a diphthong is in upper case the breathing is 
placed in front: “Ounpoc (Héméros) Homer. Words beginning 
with v always have a rough breathing tc (his) pig; twoc 
(hupsos) height. Initial p is also always given a rough breathing 


cause it was pronounced rh: pu®uoc (rhuthmés) rhythm. 
aa 


1 eo 
ene lota is, however, placed after the long vowel when the latter is in upper case. The 
¥ common example is “AvSnc Hades. 


Notes 


1 Inthe grammar and reference sections long a, 1, v are marked 
a, T, 0, except in the case of q, @, 1, 6, because iota subscript 
appears only under long vowels and in the other three cases 
the circumflex accent (see next subsection) shows that the 
vowel must be long. 

2 The traditional spelling and pronunciation of Greek proper 
names, and also the form taken by Greek derivatives in 
English, almost always reflect the Roman system of 
transliteration: Aicyvdoc (Aischilos) Aéschylus; O1dinouc 
(Oidipous) Oédipus; katactpodn (katastrophé) catastrophe. 

3 For marks of punctuation Greek uses the full stop and 
comma as in English but for colon and semicolon there is 
only one sign, which is a dot at the top of the line (-). Our 
semicolon is used as a question mark in Greek (;). Inverted 
commas and the exclamation mark are not normally used. A 
capital letter is used at the beginning of a paragraph but not 
with each new sentence. 


1.1/2 Accents 


We owe the idea of visually indicating word accent to 
Aristophanes of Byzantium (not to be confused with the 
Athenian comic poet), an altruistic scholar of around 200 Bc 
who wished to help foreigners to pronounce Greek correctly. 
Since the Renaissance, accents have always been employed in 
printed texts. While not of crucial importance in reading Greek, 
they are useful in distinguishing certain words and present little 
difficulty if correctly approached. 


Accent in classical Greek was one of pitch, not of stress as in 
English. An English-speaker, when told that avOp@noc human 
being is accented on its first syllable, would naturally 
pronounce that syllable with a heavier emphasis. A Greek, 
however, instead of emphasizing the a, would have pronounced 
it at a higher pitch and so given the word what we should 
consider a somewhat sing-song effect. We do, of course, use 
pitch in spoken English, but in a totally different way. In the 
question you’re going to Athens? the last word has a rising 
pitch, but in the statement you’re going to Athens it has a falling 
pitch. 


Classical Greek has three accents: 


" acute, indicating rising pitch 
* grave, indicating falling pitch 


circumflex, indicating a combined rising and falling pitch 
(the sign, originally “, is a combination of an acute and a 
grave). Because the time taken by this operation was 
necessarily longer than that indicated by an acute or a grave, 
it can occur only with long vowels and diphthongs, and only 
on these do we find a circumflex. 


The basic features of Greek accentuation are: 


(a) nearly every word has an accent, which can be on the final 
syllable (notapoc river), or the second syllable from the end 
(inmoc horse), or on the third syllable from the end 
(innonotapoc hippopotamus). In forms of verbs the position 
of the accent is nearly always determined by the length of the 
final syllable (see Appendix 8, b); with other words whose 
form can change the accent is generally fixed. 


(b) an acute or grave accent can stand on a diphthong or long or 
short vowel, but a circumflex only on a long vowel or 
diphthong. 


(c) an acute can stand on the end syllable of a word (neipatnc 
pirate), on the second from the end (ovapy1@ monarchy), or 
on the third from the end (axponodtc acropolis). 


(d)a grave can stand only on a final syllable, where it 
automatically replaces an acute when another word follows 
(0 neiptyc anayer tov innonotapov the pirate is leading 
away the hippopotamus). A final acute is retained, however, 
before a mark of punctuation (@ nointa, 7 miOt 7 Gm01 O 
poet, either drink or go away) or when a word so accented 
is quoted. (For the effect of enclitics see Appendix 8, d). 


(e) a circumflex can stand on a final syllable (t@v notapav of the 
rivers) and, within certain limitations, on the second from 
the end (Moxfjvai Mycenae). 


The rules for accents are given in Appendix 8. These should be 
referred to and gradually mastered in the course of studying this 
book. For purposes of pronouncing Greek words, each of the 
three accents should be treated alike and given a simple stress 
accent as in English. The old British (and Dutch) habit of 
imposing the Latin system of accentuation on Greek is to be 
avoided. This system has prevailed in our pronunciation of 
nearly all Greek proper names in English. We say Euripides 
(Evptnisnc), Sdécrates (Cwxpatnc), Epidatirus (EniSavpoc) 

€cause the Romans, not unreasonably, adapted them in this 
Way to their own language (cf. second note to last subsection). 


ro yun oO 


A Roman, however, who did the same in actually speaking 
Greek (as every educated Roman could), would have been 
disowned by his friends as an embarrassing ignoramus. 


1.2 Exercise 


1 Read aloud and transliterate the following names of famous 
writers: "ApictoteAnc, "Apictogavre, AnnocBevne, ‘Hpodotoc, 
@eoxpttoc, KaAAiwaxoc, Mivéapoc, Matev. 


2 Read aloud and transliterate the following words and then 
look up their meaning in the vocabulary: 


aKyn, avad_epa, avadterc, avti@ecic, acBectoc, aUTOLATOV, 
apacta, Ba®oc, YEVECIC, Siayvactc, Soypa, Spapya, Covn, ‘oc, 
XO, 18ed, xivnua, Khipag, KOcHOC, Kpictc, K@AOV, HETPOV, 
pLacpa., VEKtap, VEECLC, opynctpa, maQoc, cKnvn, ctiypa, 
UBpic, VTOBECtC, YAOC, xapaKTHpP, WON. 


3 For practice with capitals read aloud and identify the 
following proper names (accents are not used when a word is 
put in upper case): 


(a)"ATAMEMNON, ’AXIAAEYC, ‘EKTQP, ‘EAENH, 
*OAYCCEYC, TIATPOKAOC, ITHNEAOTIEIA. 


(b)"AQHNAI, ’APFOC, @HBAI, KOPIN@OC, CIIAPTH, 
KPHTH, ‘POAOC, CAMOC. 


1.3 Excursus - the different forms of 
Greek 


Greek is a member of the Indo-European family of languages, 
as are English, French, German and most European languages. 
The original Indo-European speakers lived in what is now 
western Russia but migration began at an early date, possibly 
soon after 3000 Bc. The groups which we would now call Greek 
originally came to Greece at different times during the period 
2000-1000 Bc. They have lived there ever since and preserved 
their identity despite invasions and long periods of foreign 
domination. Greek settlements also existed, in some cases for 
over 2,500 years, in other Mediterranean countries and in Asia 
- Minor. 


The earliest records in Greek date from about 1300 Bc and are 
written on clay tablets in a syllabic script called Linear B, which 
is totally different from the Greek alphabet familiar to us. The 


latter was taken over, with some modifications, from the 
Phoenicians at some time before 750-700 Bc, the period to 
which the oldest surviving examples can be assigned. 


It is possible that Greek had already split into dialects early in 
the second millennium Bc. Certainly there is unmistakable 
evidence of different dialects in the oldest works of Greek 
literature, the Iliad and the Odyssey of Homer (25.1/1), which 
must have been composed before 700 Bc (their exact date and 
manner of composition are matters of dispute). From then up to 
the time of Alexander the Great (died 323 BC) a large quantity 
of Greek texts survives and proves the existence of five major 
dialect groups, which show, in some cases, considerable 
differences from each other. By no means all dialects served as 
vehicles of literature and we need only concern ourselves with 
those which were so used. From an early stage Greek literature 
was clearly divided into different genres (epic, elegiac poetry, 
choral lyric, etc.), and often a particular dialect became so 
intimately associated with a literary genre that a tradition was 
established which sometimes lasted long after the dialect had 
ceased to be spoken. Some of these associations are mentioned 
in the following list: , 


Tonic — the language of the Aegean islands (except those on the 
southern fringe and Lesbos to the north) and the central area of 
the west coast of Asia Minor. The latter contained the most 
important Ionic settlements and it was there that Greek cultural 
and intellectual life began with Homer and the earliest 
philosophers. Poets of the seventh and sixth centuries BC 
established Ionic as the dialect of elegiac and iambic poetry. It 
was also the original dialect for literary prose and was used by 
Herodotus (a Dorian by birth) for his Histories (4.2.9). 


Aeolic - the language of Lesbos and the adjoining Asia Minor 
Coast. It was used by the most famous poetess of antiquity, 
Sappho (early sixth century BC), and her male contemporary, 


caeus, for personal lyric poetry. Their initiative was not 
continued. 


Homeric dialect — the language of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. 
This was an artificial dialect which was never the language of a 
Particular area or group, but had been developed over a long 
ped by generations of poets. It was basically an older form of 
Onic but with elements from other dialects, chiefly ‘Aeolic. 
Omer’s position as the greatest Greek poet was never disputed 
antiquity, and epics which reproduced his language were still 
: ©ing written in the fifth century AD. The Ionic of Elegy, which 
urvived even longer, generally had a Homeric flavour. 


in 
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Doric — the language of the Peloponnesus (except the central 
and north-west area), Crete, and other parts of the Greek 
world. Choral poetry, which was sung by dancing choirs, was 
originally the creation of Dorians and even when written by 
non-Doric speakers was always given at least a Doric flavour. 


Attic - the language of Athens (historically an offshoot of 
Ionic). With the rapid political expansion and cultural 
development of Athens after the final defeat of the Persians by 
the Greeks (479 Bc) Attic became firmly established as a literary 
dialect despite its late start when compared with Ionic and 
Aeolic. By the beginning of the fourth century Bc Athens had 
become the main cultural centre of Greece. This was in no small 
part brought about by the literary masterpieces that had been 
written and were still being written by Athenians in their own 
dialect. The Attic of the early and middle period of the fourth 
century BC, as exemplified in Plato’s dialogues and 
Demosthenes’ speeches, has always been taken as the most 
satisfactory form of Greek for beginners and is the type 
described in this book. Attic is the language of Tragedy and 
Comedy (except for their choral odes, which have a tinge of 
Doric). By the end of the fifth century Bc it had superseded Ionic 
as the language of prose. 


The conquests of Alexander had important political and 
linguistic consequences for the Greek world, which he enlarged 
considerably. Greek culture and civilization were extended over 
all lands bordering on the eastern Mediterranean and a lingua 
franca emerged which, with a few exceptions, gradually 
replaced the older dialects even in Greece itself. This new 
language was basically a development of Attic and was called 4 
Koivn d.adextoc the common dialect (in English the koine). It 
was the language of the Greek man in the street and for that 
reason was used by the writers of the New Testament, who 
wanted to reach as wide an audience as possible. Educated 
classes, imbued with the prestige of Classical Attic, regarded it 
as a debased form of Greek, but the koine, apart from the few 
survivors of the older dialects, had, by the first century of our 
era, become the living form of the language and is the ancestor 
of Modern Greek. The latter cannot, of course, be understood 
simply with a knowledge of fourth-century Attic or the koine, 
but, because of the conservative nature of Greek, which we see 

_at all periods, the changes that have occurred over a period of 
2400 years are fewer than those which distinguish Modern 
English from Anglo-Saxon. 


For this and all subsequent units extra reading will be found at 
the Internet website http://tyancientgreek.org 


2.1 Grammar 


2.1/1 Nouns in Greek 


In English the gender of a noun is determined by its meaning; 
man is masculine, woman is feminine, car is neuter, and when 
referring to these we would say he, she, it respectively. In Greek, 
however, the gender of a noun is often arbitrary and does not 
necessarily indicate anything about what it denotes. While, for 
example, yuvn woman is feminine and avnp man is masculine, 
x0pa land is feminine, and Aoyoc speech is masculine, though 
dGpov gift is, understandably, neuter. More often than not we 


cannot see why a particular noun has a particular gender. It is, : 


however, generally possible to tell the gender of a noun by its 
ending in the nominative and genitive singular, and it is also 
according to these endings that Greek nouns are grouped into 
three classes, which are called declensions. Each declension has 
a distinctive set of endings which indicate both case and number, 
just as in English we have child, child’s, children, children’s, 
though Greek distinguishes more cases. To go through the list of 
all possible forms of a noun is to decline it. 


2.1/2 First declension (feminine nouns) and the 
feminine definite article 


Most first declension nouns are feminine (the few masculines 
are declined slightly differently — 3.1/2). The feminines end in -y 


oO UN 


or -a.. Those in -a change alpha to eta in the genitive and dative 
singular unless the alpha is preceded by a vowel or p. All first 
declension nouns have the same endings in the plural. The 
feminine form of the definite article is declined in the same way 
as the feminines in -n. 


SINGULAR 
Nominative 7 tp xap-8 Oa.0tt-o 
the honour country sea 
Vocative — p17 Yop Oahatt-o 
Accusative  ™yv tiv Yop—Ov OoAatt-av 
Genitive tiie tlp-fic yap-tic GoAatt—nc 
Dative TH yA) Yop-a Codatt—y 
PLURAL 
Nominative av Tp-at yap-ar OcAatt-a1 
Vocative — pat xap-a1 OoAatt-a1 
Accusative vic tic yap—tic Oadratt-Ic 
Genitive TOV Tp-Ov Yop-av Baratt-dv 
Dative tlic tip-aic Xop-—arc @aAatt-a1c 
Notes 


1 The definite article must agree with the noun it qualifies in 
number, gender, and case: tv ttu@v of the honours, tic 
yapac the countries (accusative). Contexts where it is used in 
Greek but not in English are: 

(i) with abstract nouns, n aAnGere truth 

(ii) with nouns (usually plural) indicating a general class, at 
xopat girls (as a class) 

(iii) optionally with proper nouns, with no differences in 
sense: 1 Cixedid or Cixedtd Sicily, n ’Adpodttm or 
*Adpodttn Aphrodite. In translating a common noun in 
the singular without the definite article, a should be 
supplied in English: n vixn the victory, but vixn a victory. 

2. The final alpha of most nouns ending in -€a, -1a, -pa is long. 

3 Here (and in the second declension) when the final syllable 
bears an acute in the nominative, as in ttyn, the accent 
becomes a circumflex in the genitive and dative (for the 
technical terms see Appendix 8). 

4 In the genitive plural all first declension nouns have a 
circumflex on their final syllable. 


2.1/3 Basic uses of cases 


In English the only case ending in nouns is that of the genitive 
(as in girl’s, men’s, etc.). Elsewhere, the function of a noun is 
shown by its position (the difference in meaning between the 


traffic warden hit the driver and the driver hit the traffic warden 
depends solely on the word order) or by a preposition: the 
traffic warden was hit by a car (here the part played by the car 
is indicated by the preposition by). In Greek, however, the 
function of a noun is indicated by its case ending: 


(a) The subject of a clause must be put in the nominative. 

(b) When we address a person the vocative is used; this is 
normally preceded by ® O and followed by a mark of 
punctuation. For the sake of completeness the vocative is 
given for such nouns as tn but these forms rarely occur. 

(c) The direct object of a verb must be put in the accusative. 

(d) The genitive can express possession: Cleon’s horse (in English 
we can also say the horse of Cleon). Another common use of 
the genitive in Greek is to express separation (20.1/4). 

(e) With nouns denoting living things the dative expresses the 
indirect object after verbs of saying, giving and the like 
(24.1/2a). In Socrates gave a drachma to Xanthippe the 
direct object is drachma (answering the question gave 
what?), which would be put into the accusative Spayynyv; the 
indirect object is Xanthippe (gave to whom?), which would 
be ti ZavOinnyn with no preposition (we may also say in 
English Socrates gave Xanthippe a drachma). The dative has 
other uses with nouns denoting living things and can nearly 
always be translated by to or for. With inanimate nouns 
(Athens, arrow, boat) different uses are possible and will be 
treated separately. 


The accusative, genitive, and dative, are, for convenience of 

reference, called the oblique cases. They are the cases used after 

Prepositions, which perform the same function in Greek as in 

English, i.e. they define the relation between the word they 

govern and the rest of the clause in which they are used. In‘ 
Greek the word governed is always a noun (or noun-equivalent, 

see 5.1/3) or pronoun (Greek does not say before now because 

now is an adverb). With prepositions indicating motion and rest 

a pattern can be seen in the case required: 


(f) Prepositions indicating motion towards govern the 
accusative, e.g. cic mv xopav into the country, npoc tHV 
ouKtdv towards the house. 

8) Prepositions indicating motion away from govern the 
genitive, e.g. ao thc waxnc from the battle, ex Cixedrdc out 
of Sicily, 

) Prepositions indicating rest or fixed position govern the 
dative, e.g. év tf Oadatm in the sea. 


ae above prepositions, except npoc (3.1/5), take only the case 
wn, 


2.1/4 Verbs in Greek 


A finite form of a Greek verb (i.e. one that can function as the 
verb of a clause) is defined in terms of person, number, tense, 
mood, and voice. Person and number are determined by the 
subject of the verb: a finite verb must agree with its subject in 
person and number (just as in English we cannot say we is). First 
person is the person(s) speaking, i.e. I or we; second person is the 
person(s) spoken to, i.e. you; third person is the person(s) or 
thing(s) spoken about, which can be a pronoun (he, she, it, they) 
or a noun. The concept of number is the same as with nouns. 
Tense indicates the time in which the action of the verb takes 
place. Mood tells us something about the nature of the verb’s 
action in a particular context; at the moment we are only 
concerned with the indicative mood, which is used to express 
facts. Voice shows the relation of the subject to the verb. We shall 
first deal with the active, which is the voice used when the subject 
is the doer of the action. 


Auxiliary verbs (shall/will, have, be etc.) are used to form most 
tenses of an English verb (I shall teach, he has taught, we will be 
taught), but in Greek are found only in certain passive forms. 
Elsewhere, the person, number, tense and voice (and also mood 
- 14.1/1) are shown by the stem and ending. For example, we 
can tell by the stem and ending that Atcovci is third person 
plural future indicative active of the verb Atm I loosen, and 
therefore means they will loosen. It is superfluous to add the 
Greek for they (unless for emphasis), as this is part of the 
information conveyed by the ending. 


Verbs in Greek belong to one of two groups (called 
conjugations). These are distinguished by the ending of the first 
person singular present indicative active, the form in which 
Greek verbs are customarily cited' (contrast the convention in 
English of referring to a verb by its present infinitive active). 
Those in -@ (e.g. Avo) are by far the larger class; the other 
consists of verbs in -w, e.g. eit I am (3.1/6), didapr give 
(18.1/2). 


2.1/5 Present and future indicative active of -w 
verbs (and corresponding infinitives) 
The present indicative active is formed by taking the present 


‘ stem (AD- i.e. A5@ minus w) and adding the endings given below. 
For the future indicative active we make up the future stem by 


1 A sub-category called deponents is slightly different — 8.1/2. 


adding sigma to that of the present (i.e. AD + c > AUc-) and we 
then apply the same endings. These stems are also used for the 


infinitives. 
PRESENT FUTURE 
SINGULAR 1 At-o I loosen AHc-0 I shall loosen 
2 dec §~=—s- you (s.) loosen ASc-€1¢ you (s.) will 
loosen 
3 Ateer he, she, it loosens dWc-e1 he, she, it will 
loosen 
PLURAL 1A-opev we loosen Mic-onev we shall loosen 
2At-ete you (pl.) loosen Atc-ete —-you (pl.) will 
loosen 
3 At-ovc1(v) they loosen AWc-over(v) they will loosen 
INFINITIVE At-€1v to loosen Mic-ev to be going to 
loosen 
Notes 
1 In English we have different forms of the present tense, I 


loosen, I am loosening, I do loosen and so on. There are 
distinctions in usage between these forms, but as Greek has 
only one we must decide from the context which English 
form we should use to translate a Greek verb in the present 
tense. In one context Atovct might mean they loosen, in 
another they are loosening or do they loosen. Likewise, Atco 
can also mean I shall be loosening. 

The Greek second person singular is always used when 
addressing one person, the plural when addressing more 
than one person. Greek has a distinction here which we no 
longer have in English. Greek does not, however, have 
familiar and polite forms of the second person as in French, 


German, and other languages. A slave and master would " 


have addressed each other in the second person singular. 

It will be noticed that in each form the stem is followed by 
an o- or e- sound. This indicates the presence of the so-called 
thematic vowel (0 or €), which is most clearly seen in the first 
and second persons plural. The same pattern, which marks 
these tenses as thematic, is repeated in the imperfect (4.1/1). 
The final v shown in brackets in the ending of the third 
Person plural is called the movable v. In prose it is used 
(without brackets) only when a word with this ending is 
followed by a word beginning with a vowel or diphthong or 
Stands at the end of a clause (its use in verse is freer). It 
occurs here and in a few other endings. 

To form the future of néyn send, the final m of the present 
Stem is combined with c to give népy-o I will send. Other 


nal consonants in present stems will be treated at 6.1/4 and 


2.1/6 Word order and elision 


(a) Although the order of words within a Greek sentence may 
often be similar to that of English, Greek word order is 
generally much less predictable. As mentioned in 2.1/3, 
there is a close link in English between the order in which 
words occur and their function. In Greek, however, where 
the grammatical function of a word is determined by its 
form, not by its position, word order can be varied much 
more than in English. This is mainly done to emphasise a 
particular word or phrase. If in the English sentence 
Aphrodite is beautiful we wished to emphasize beautiful we 
would, in speech, articulate it with greater weight (in 
writing we could underline it or put it in italics). In Greek 
the emphasis would be conveyed by a change in the word 
order; n "Adpodttn Ecti Kakn would become Kadn Ectiv 7 
"Adpodtm. These differences will be indicated as they occur. 
Emphasis apart, two further points regarding word order 
should be noted here: 

(i) Adverbs nearly always precede the word they modify, 
Taxewc tpexer he runs (tpexer) quickly (tayewc). This 
particularly applies to the negative ov(k) not, ovK EXO... 
I do not have ... (ov« is the form used before vowels and 
diphthongs with a smooth breathing; it becomes ovy if 
the following vowel or diphthong has a rough 
breathing, e.g. ovx Het it is not raining). 

(ii) Just as in English we can say the land of Aphrodite or 
Aphrodite’s land, so in Greek we have Tl X@pa tic 
*Adpodttnc and 7 tic "Agpodttnc yopa (note that the 
article of y#pa must be retained in the latter). 

(b) The Greeks disliked the juxtaposition of a final vowel and 
an initial vowel (e.g. ano "A@nva@v from Athens). Although 
tolerated in prose, this is almost totally absent from most 
forms of verse. In the case of final short vowels (except v) it 
is avoided by eliding (i.e. dropping and not pronouncing) a, 
€, 1, 0 before a word beginning with a vowel or diphthong, 
e.g. Gm oiKidc (= ano oxide) from a house; nap’ "Agpodttmy 
napa ’A.) to Aphrodite. When the vowel following x, 7, or 
tis elided before a word beginning with a rough breathing, 
these consonants become x, 6, 8, respectively, e.g. vd’ EAevnc 
(= no E.) by Helen. Elision is marked by an apostrophe as 
shown. It is not always applied in prose texts.’ 


1 The final ot of verbal endings can be elided in poetry, and occasionally even in prose 
(example at 21.2.2(xi)). 


2.2 Greek reading 


The Odyssey describes the return of the Greek hero Odysseus 
(in English we sometimes use the Latin form of his name 
Ulysses) to his homeland, Ithaca, after the sack of Troy. At a 
later stage we shall read some of the original, but now we shall 
start with a simplified version of Odysseus’s landing at Scheria, 
probably to be identified with the modern Corfu. The scene 
occurs in the sixth book of the Odyssey. 


In reading Greek the following steps should be followed: 

(a) Look up each word in the vocabulary and parse it (i.e. 
define it grammatically; this is particularly necessary with 
words which vary in form). 

(b) Mark all finite verbs as this will indicate the number of 
clauses. 

(c) By observing punctuation and conjunctions used to join 
clauses, work out where each clause begins and ends. 

(d) Take each clause separately and see how each word relates 

to the finite verb of its clause (subject, object, part of an 

adverbial phrase, etc.). 

See from the conjunctions how the clauses are related to 

each other and work out the overall meaning of the 

sentence. 


An analysis of sentence 13 will be found in the key. 


1o ’OSucceve GNO tic Tpotac Ket, GAAG oO TMocedév ev ti 

Crepig Thy vativ (ship) SragGeipen. 

© ’OSucceve EK thc Gadatrnc gevyer Kal UO EAGG EavTOV 

(himself acc.) Kponret mpoc TH OTH. 

ovap "ABnva TH Bactieig Navetkag Aeyer On Sei (it is 

necessary) mV CTOAT EV TH axtf MVE. : 

apo. wh | TEpa n Naveikaa thy ctoAny ex Tic oiKiac év apaty 

mpoc THY 8ahattav oeper. 

év TH, apaén € ect (there is) xai (also) €8a5n th Naveixag Kat 

taiic Etaipate. 

ai Kopau TAXA MAVVOUCL THY CTOANV mpoc TH EAaG oD O 

OBucceve Kabevset. 

ENELtO aL Kopat THY CTOANV EXL ™y axthy emtBadAovctv. 

Aovovct é EQUTAC (themselves) Kal thy edM@dnv EcOLovcty TV 

(which) € ev TH apathy é EXOUCLV. 

Eac (while) € €v TH aKth} nmaicoucry, 7 Naveikaa coaipav piter 

aan’ n chaipa ELC Sivnv TUNEL. 

10 at tév Kopdv Boat tov ‘Oduccea (acc.) eyelpovcr Kat 
EKMANTIOVCLV. 

ll o 'OSucceve Oovpaler noi tic yiic NKel, Kal ano tic EAaac 
e€aiovnc Epnet. 
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2.1/6 Word order and elision 


(a) Although the order of words within a Greek sentence may 
often be similar to that of English, Greek word order is 
generally much less predictable. As mentioned in 2.1/3, 
there is a close link in English between the order in which 
words occur and their function. In Greek, however, where 
the grammatical function of a word is determined by its 
form, not by its position, word order can be varied much 
more than in English. This is mainly done to emphasise a 
particular word or phrase. If in the English sentence 
Aphrodite is beautiful we wished to emphasize beautiful we 
would, in speech, articulate it with greater weight (in 
writing we could underline it or put it in italics). In Greek 
the emphasis would be conveyed by a change in the word 
order; n "Agpodttm Ecti Kaan would become Kady Ectiv 7 
"Adpodtm,. These differences will be indicated as they occur. 
Emphasis apart, two further points regarding word order 
should be noted here: 

(i) Adverbs nearly always precede the word they modify, 

Taxémc tpexer he runs (tpéxeu) quickly (tax€aC). This 
particularly applies to the negative Ov(K) not, ODK EXO .. 
I do not have ... (ovx is the form used before vowels and 
diphthongs with a smooth breathing; it becomes ovy if 
the following vowel or diphthong has a rough 
breathing, e.g. ovy Set it is not raining). 

(ii) Just as in English we can say the land of Aphrodite or 
Aphrodite’s land, so in Greek we have 1] X@pPE Tic 
*Adpodttnc and N Tic "Agpodtme yopa (note that the 
article of yapa must be retained in the latter). 

(b) The Greeks disliked the juxtaposition of a final vowel and 
an initial vowel (e.g. ano "A@nvav from Athens). Although 
tolerated in prose, this is almost totally absent from most 
forms of verse. In the case of final short vowels (except v) it 
is avoided by eliding (i.e. dropping and not pronouncing) a, 
€, t, o before a word beginning with a vowel or ‘diphthong, 
e.g. On otKtdc (= ano oixidc) from a house; nap’ Adpodttmy 
(= napa’A.) to Aphrodite. When the vowel following x, 1, or 
tis elided before a word beginning with a rough breathing, 
these consonants become x, >, 8, respectively, e.g. 0’ EAevnc 
(= vn0 ‘E.) by Helen. Elision is marked by an apostrophe as 
shown. It is not always applied in prose texts.’ 


1 The final oi of verbal endings can be elided in poetry, and occasionally even in prose 
(example at 21.2.2(xi)). 


2.2 Greek reading 


The Odyssey describes the return of the Greek hero Odysseus 
(in English we sometimes use the Latin form of his name 
Ulysses) to his homeland, Ithaca, after the sack of Troy. At a 
later stage we shall read some of the original, but now we shall 
start with a simplified version of Odysseus’s landing at Scheria, 
probably to be identified with the modern Corfu. The scene 
occurs in the sixth book of the Odyssey. 


In reading Greek the following steps should be followed: 

(a) Look up each word in the vocabulary and parse it (i.e. 
define it grammatically; this is particularly necessary with 
words which vary in form). 

(b) Mark all finite verbs as this will indicate the number of 
clauses. 

(c) By observing punctuation and conjunctions used to join 

clauses, work out where each clause begins and ends. 

Take each clause separately and see how each word relates 

to the finite verb of its clause (subject, object, part of an 

adverbial phrase, etc.). 

See from the conjunctions how the clauses are related to 

each other and work out the overall meaning of the 

sentence. 

An analysis of sentence 13 will be found in the key. 

1 6 ‘Oducceve ano tic Tpotac nKel, GAAG O Mocetdav Ev tH 
Cxepia my vadv (ship) dvadGeiper. 

2 0 ‘OSuccete Ex tic Cadattnc bevyel Kal UNO ELAM EAVTOV 
(himself acc.) kpunter npoc th axti. 

3 dvap 7 ’AOnva th BactAcia Navcikag Aéyer Ott Sei (it is 
necessary) THY CTOANY EV Th AKT WADvELV. 

4 Gyo th Mepe 1 Naveikaa thy ctodiy ex tic olKLac ev Gpaen’ 
Tpoc tTHv GaAattav deper. 

S év th apaty ect (there is) cai (also) 505 th Naveicag Kat 
Toic Etapate. 

6 al KOpa tTaYa MAvVOUCL THY CTOANV npoC Th EdAaa od Oo 

’OSucceve caGevder. 

ENELTA Ol KOPAL THY CTOANV ENL THY aKtHV EmPaAAOUCLV. 

Aovovcry Eautac (themselves) kai mv Edadnv EcOiovctv Tv 

(which) ev th apaty Exoucry. 

9 éac (while) ev th aKth naLCouctv, n Naveikaa coaipay punter 
GAN nN chaipa eic Stvyv murtet. 

10 ai tdv Kopdv Boat tov Odvccéa (acc.) Eyelpovci Kat 
EKTANTIOUCLV. 

11 6 OSvcceve Savpater noi tic Yiic TKEL, Ka ano Thc €Aaac 
e€aiovnc epner. 


(d 
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12 
13 


14 
15 


16 


17 


Th Naveixaav Ka TOC Etaipac EKMANTTEL. 

GAN 7 Navcikaa €v ™ axth) avopevet Siote 7 ASnVG tHv 
avépeiav eic TV KapSiav e1cBaAret. 

0 ’OSucceve Th Navcixag Aeyer on Gano THC ‘Qyvyrac 7 TIKEL. 

1 Naveikao TOC Etoiparc Afyer Ot Sei tH ‘OSvccei (dat.) 
e505qV Ka ctoAny TAPE XELv. 

tov Oduccea TOC mV. 70d natpoc (of her father) oixiav aye. 
e0eder aha ny TOV TOALtOV (of the citizens) aitiayv 
Seipatver et PrAenoveiy avtnv (her) peta tod ‘Oducceac 
(gen.). 

a@ctEe n. Naveikaa KOL Ot KOpat ™V ctoAnv mOALV ev TH apaty 
MPOC THY OLKLAV dEpoUctv, GAA’ o OSuccedve EKtOc Avapever. 


Notes 


1 


9 
10 


13 
15 
16 


oO nom. s. m. of the definite article (3.1/1); O8ucceve 3rd 
declension (11.1/4); nxe. has come (the subject is o 
’Oduccevc) the present tense of this verb is to be translated 
by the perfect tense in English; mv vaiv lit. the ship, but we 
would translate bis ship; Greek normally does not indicate 
possession if this is obvious from the context (9.1/5; cf. 
sentences 4, 5, 12, 13, 15, 16). 

tno ehag beneath an olive-tree; as Greek does not have an 
indefinite article (a, an in English) this must be supplied in 
our translation; cf. below ev auatn (4) and coaipav (9). 

The datives tf Naveixag and taic étaipaic are to be 
translated for ... 

EN ... emPoARovew the repetition of ent as a verbal prefix 
cannot be reproduced in English and we would simply say 
they throw ... on to the shore. 

GAN = OAC (2. 1/6b). 

tov acc. s. m. of the definite article; exnAnttovcw sc. him 
(Odysseus; because the object of the second verb is the same 
as that of the first, no pronoun is needed in Greek). 

€1C ... ELcBOAAEL for the repetition of eic cf. note on 7. 

7@ dat. s. m. of the definite article. 

tod gen. s. m. of the definite article. 


2.2/1 Vocabulary 


Individual vocabularies are provided for Units 2-9. Personal 
names whose English form is a simple transliteration of the 
Greek, or close to it (e.g. Coxpatne Socrates), are not included, 
but will be found in the main vocabulary. The meaning given to 
each word is that appropriate to its use in the preceding reading; 
for a fuller range of meanings the main vocabulary should be 


consulted. Words already given in a grammatical table (or 
earlier vocabulary) are not repeated, except where a different 


meaning is involved. 


It is normal practice in Greek dictionaries and lists of Greek 
words to give the nominative singular of a noun, its genitive 
(usually in abbreviated form) and the appropriate nominative 
singular form of the article; this information establishes both its 
declension and gender, e.g. @aAatta, -nc, n (note that the accent 
in the genitive - here @adattc — is not always on the same 
syllable as in the nominative; see Appendix 8, a). Verbs are cited 
in the first person singular present indicative, e.g. Kpunto. 


ayo lead, bring 

*AOnva, -ac,' 1 (the goddess) 
Athena 

aitid, -ac,n blame, censure 

aKth, Ac, 1 shore, coast 

GAAG (conj.) but 

Gua see nuepa 

auata, -nc, 1 wagon 

avayeva wait, stay 

avépetd, -Ge,n courage 

Bactiea, de, princess 

Breno see 

Bon, -fic, n shout 

Yi, -fic, 1 land, earth, world 

detpatve (+acc.) be afraid of, 
fear 

diadBeipo destroy 

dtvn, nc, 7 whirlpool 

dott (conj.) because 

eyeipm awaken, arouse 

ed05n, ~fc, 1 food 

£0ehw be willing, wish 

€t (conj.) if 

Etc (prep.t+acc.) into 

€icBadiw throw into, put 

_ into 

£k (prep.+gen.) out of 

ExMAntt strike with panic, 

_ frighten 

Ektoc (adv.) outside 

Aad, ~Gc, 1 olive-tree 

€v (prep.+dat.) in, on 


e€atovnc (adv.) suddenly 
éneita (adv.) then, next 
emi (prep.+acc.) on to 
empardw throw upon 
épnw creep, crawl 
ecOio eat 

Eta1pa, tic, companion 
(female) 

exo have 

nko have come 

NEpa, -Gic,n day 
Gua th muepa at day-break 
or dawn 

Savpale wonder 
Kadevdo sleep 

Kat (conj.) and 

Kapdid, ic, n heart 
Kopn, -n¢, Nn girl 

Kporto hide 

AEyYo say, speak 

ovo wash (the body) 
eta (prep.tgen.) along with, 
(in company) with 
oiKld, ~dc, n house 
Ovap (adv.) in a dream 
ott (conj.) that 

00 (conj.) where 

nace play 

mOALv (adv.) back 
napexo provide (something 
to somebody) 

ninto fall 


1 . 
A G ioe > : ‘ ete ofa tae See ad. at Pa as 
Snva, Originally ’A@nvad, has its genitive in -Gc, -@ (not -ijc, -f); cf. Eda, -Gc below. 


zouun 


T™va wash (clothes) 
noi (interrog. adv.) (to) 
where? 
NOt the yic where in the 
world 
mpoc (prep.) (+acc.) 
to 
(+dat.) near, beside 
pinto throw 
ctoAn, -fic, n clothes 
coaipa, ic, ball 


towards, 


Cyepid, ic, Scheria, the 
land of the Phaeacians 

TOYO (adv.) quickly 

Tpowd, +ic,n Troy 

vnO (prep.+dat.) beneath 

depo carry, bring, take 

gevyo flee, run away 

’Qyvyid, -Ac, 7 Ogygia, the 
island of Calypso 

acte (conj.) consequently, so 


3.1 Grammar 


3.1/1 Second declension and the masculine and 
neuter definite article 


The second declension is divided into two groups: nouns whose 
nominative singular ends in -oc, which, with a few exceptions, 
are masculine, and those whose nominative singular ends in -ov, 
which are all neuter. Both groups have identical endings except 
for the nominative, vocative, and accusative. For these cases 
second declension neuter nouns observe the rule which holds for 
all neuter nouns in Greek: 


The vocative and accusative of all neuter nouns are the same as 
the nominative, both in the singular and in the plural. In the 
plural the nominative, vocative, and accusative of all neuter 
nouns end in -a (for an apparent exception see 6.1/1c). 


6 innoc the horse 70 Sapov the gift 

SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. 6 Inn-oc ot inn-O1 10 6 SGp-ov ta = 8p-a 
Voc. — imme — INK-OL — sap-ov — ddp-a 


. 


Acc. tov imn-ov tovc inmm-ovc 10 Sap-ov ta dap-a 
Gen. tod inn-ov tov inn-ov tod Sap-ov tav dap-av 
Dat. w int- ‘toic inn-o1c tH Sap-o toic dSmwp-orc 
Notes 


1 Feminine nouns of the second declension are declined in 
exactly the same way as masculines but they require the 
feminine form of the definite article (and of adjectives; see 
below 3.1/3): n viicoc the island, tic vécov of the disease. 

nly rarely can they be recognized as feminine by their 
Meaning, e.g. n napGevoc the girl. 


Co wun. 


2 


A finite verb which has a plural neuter noun as its subject is 
almost always singular: 70. Spa Ectiv Ev TH ouKig, the gifts are 
in the house (ect is the 3rd s. pres. ind. of ew I am — see 
below 3.1/6). This curious idiom, which has not been 
satisfactorily explained, even applies when the neuter noun 
denotes human beings: ta avdpanoda ovK Ectiv Ev TH ayopG 
the captives are not in the market place. 

In poetry an expanded form of the dative plural of both first 
and second declensions, -a.ct(v) -ovci(v), often occurs, e.g. 
tipaici(v), immoici(v) (on the movable v see 2.1/5 note 4). 


3.1/2 First declension (masculine nouns) 


These nouns have borrowed the -c of the nominative singular 
and the -ov ending of the genitive singular from second 
declension masculines. They are subdivided into those ending in 
-dc (always preceded by e, 1 or p) and those in -n. 


vedvidic young man Kpitme judge 
SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. vedvi-dc vedivi-a1 KpLt7c KpUt-o 
Voc. veavi-d vedvi-a1 KpUt-o. KpLt-al 
Acc. veavi-iv vedvi-dic Kpit—nv Kpit-tic 
Gen. veaivi-ov vedvi-Ov Kpit—od KPLt-OVv 
Dat.  veavi-a vedvi-aic Kput-f] Kpit-oic 
Notes 
1 Most nouns in this class involve male occupations; cf. also 
vavte sailor, ctpatiatnc soldier. 
2 When used with these nouns the definite article (and 
adjectives) must be masculine. 
3 Nouns in -m¢e (as well as compounds and names of peoples) 
have a vocative singular in -a (not -a). All other nouns in -nc 
of this declension have a vocative in -n, e.g. © ‘Eph O 
Hermes! Contrast third declension proper names such as 
Caxpatne (6. 1/1c). 
4 The patronymic suffixes -15nc, -vadnc are added to the stem 


of proper names to mean son of (Kpovidnc son of Kpovoc). 
In many names these suffixes have lost their original force: 
Covkvdt5yc Thucydides, AAxiBiadne Alcibiades. 


3.1/3 First and second declension adjectives 


Adjectives in English, apart from this (pl. these) and that (pl. 
those), are invariable in form. In Greek, however, adjectives 
must agree with the nouns they qualify ( (ie. go with and 


describe) in case, number and gender, and consequently they are 
declined in the same way as nouns, e.g. 6 KaKoc voyoc the 
wicked law, ty xan vixnv the fine victory (acc.), Moyov Sev 
of clever speeches. 


The majority of Greek adjectives have their feminine form 
‘declined according to the first declension but their masculine 
and neuter according to the second or third. This latter feature 
allows us to classify them into first and second declension 
adjectives and first and third declension adjectives (10.1/3). First 
and second declension adjectives have, therefore, a feminine in 
-n (or -G, when preceded by ¢, 1 or p), a masculine in -oc and a 
neuter in -ov. kadoc handsome, beautiful, fine is declined: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 

M. FE N. M. F N. 
Nom. xad-0c KaA- = KQA-OV KOA-Ol KOA-Gl KOA-o 
Voc. KaA-E KOA-N KGA-OV KOA-Ol KGaA-Ol = KOA-0 
Acc. K«A-OV KaA-NV KGA-Ov KOA-ovc KaAHic «KOA-a 
Gen. Kod-00 KaA-Tc KaA-o0d KOQA-OV KQA-@v KaA-Ov 
Dat. «od-@ KOA- KOA-@ KaA-Olc KOA-GIc KaA-Oic 


Sikatoc just and aicypoc ugly, disgraceful are declined as follows 
in the singular: 


M. F. N. M, F. N. 
Nom. dixai-oc Sixai-@ Sixai-ov aicyp-0c aicyp- aicyp-ov 
Voc. Sixai-e Sixai- Sixai-ov aicyp-e aicyp-d& aicyp-ov 
Ace. 8txor-ov SiKxoi-Gv SiKxai-ov aicyp-ov aicyp-iv aicyp-ov 
Gen. Sixai-ov dixai-dce Sixai-ov aicyp-o} aicyp-Gc aicyp-od 
Dat. Sixai-w Sixai-a dicai-w aicyp-@ aicyp-—a aicyp-a 
The plural is the same as for xaAoc.' 


The way in which these adjectives are given in the vocabulary 
(and in dictionaries) is kadoc, -n, -Ov; 5iKaL0c, -Z, -ov; aicypoc, 
~d, -ov. 
Some adjectives, however, have no separate feminine (the so- 
called two termination adjectives) but employ the -oc forms for 
masculine and feminine alike. These are nearly all compounds, 
€.8. eEvdoyoc reasonable (eb + AOYoc reason), Epmeipoc 
experienced (ev + neipa experience). Many have the negative a- 
(Or av— before a vowel; cf. English in-, un-) e.g. GAoyoc irrational 
(0 + Adyoc reason); avatioc unworthy (av + aévoc worthy). 
hese adjectives are cited in the form EVAOYOC, -OV; EUTELPOC, 
~v. Examples of them in agreement with feminine nouns are: h 


adiKoc vixn the unjust victory, ai éuneipo. Modtcar the 
experienced Muses. 


1 
Th . <a Ss : 7 
Suxauay wit in the genitive plural feminine follows that of the masculine: Sixatav, not 
1 


note 4), ich we would have expected on the analogy of first declension nouns (2.1/2 


SE eee 


2 A finite verb which has a plural neuter noun as its subject is 
almost always singular: to, Spa Ectiv ev TH oiKig, the gifts are 
in the house (ect is the 3rd s. pres. ind. of etpi I am — see 
below 3.1/6). This curious idiom, which has not been 
satisfactorily explained, even applies when the neuter noun 
denotes human beings: ta avdpanoda ovK éctiv ev Th ayopa 
the captives are not in the market place. 

3 In poetry an expanded form of the dative plural of both first 
and second declensions, ~avct(v) -o1ci(v), often occurs, e.g. 
tluaicr(v), ttmouci(v) (on the movable v see 2.1/5 note 4). 


3.1/2 First declension (masculine nouns) 


These nouns have borrowed the -c of the nominative singular 
and the -ov ending of the genitive singular from second 
declension masculines. They are subdivided into those ending in 
~dic (always preceded by e, t or p) and those in -nc. 


vedividic young man Kputnc judge 
SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. vedvi-Gic _—-veGivi-a Kpit—nc Kpit-at 
Voc. veGvi-t vedvi-at KpUt-a KPUPaL 
Acc. vedvi-Gv _—-veivi-fic KpUt—nv Kpit-tic 
Gen. veGvi-ov vedvi-Ov Kplt-od KPLt-Ov 
Dat. veGvi-a vedivi-a1c Kpit-fj Kpit-aic 
Notes 


1 Most nouns in this class involve male occupations; cf. also 
vavutnec sailor, ctpatiatme soldier. 

2 When used with these nouns the definite article (and 
adjectives) must be masculine. 

3 Nouns in -tmc (as well as compounds and names of peoples) 
have a vocative singular in -o (not -@). All other nouns in -nc 
of this declension have a vocative in -n, e.g. @ ‘Eppf O 
Hermes! Contrast third declension proper names such as 
Caxpatne (6.1/1c). 

4 The patronymic suffixes -15nc, -1a5nyc are added to the stem 
of proper names to mean son of (Kpovidnc son of Kpovoc). 
In many names these suffixes have lost their original force: 
Gov vdid5nc Thucydides, ’Aax.Biadne Alcibiades. 


3.1/3 First and second declension adjectives 


Adjectives in English, apart from this (pl. these) and that (pl. 
those), are invariable in form. In Greek, however, adjectives 
must agree with the nouns they qualify ( (i.e. go with and 


a — 


describe) in case, number and gender, and consequently they are 
declined in the same way as nouns, e.g. 0 KaKOc vopoc the 
wicked law, thy KOAN vikny the fine victory (acc.), A0yav Sewav 
of clever speeches. 

The majority of Greek adjectives have their feminine form 
declined according to the first declension but their masculine 
and neuter according to the second or third. This latter feature 
allows us to classify them into first and second declension 
adjectives and first and third declension adjectives (10.1/3). First 
and second declension adjectives have, therefore, a feminine in 
-n (or -&, when preceded by e, 1 or p), a masculine in -oc and a 
neuter in -ov. xadoc handsome, beautiful, fine is declined: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 

M. BE N. M. E N. 
Nom. xoA-0c KQA-)  KOA-ov KOA-Ol KOA-Gl = KQA-0 
Voc. KOA-E KOA-N KOA-OV KaA-0l KaA-al = KaA~o 
Acc. «QA-OV KQA-NV KQA-OVv KaA-ovc KadIic KOA-o 
Gen. K«OA-00 KQA-\C KaA-o0d KOA-OV KOA-Ov  KGQA-@v 
Dat. «oA-@ KOA- xKaA-@ KQA-Olc KaA-Oic KaA-OICc 


dixatoc just and aicypoc ugly, disgraceful are declined as follows 
in the singular: 


M. 1 N. M. FE, N. 
Nom. 8ixa1-oc Sixai-@ Sixar-ov aicyp-oc aicyp-%@ aicyp-ov 
Voc. Sixo-e dixai-@ Sixar-ov aicyp-€ aicyp-% aicxp-ov 
Acc. 8ixoi-ov Sikai-dv Sixat-ov aicyp-ov aicyp-dv aicyp-ov 
Gen. Sixai-ov dixai-dc Sixai-ov aicyp-od aicyp-Gce atcyp-od 
Dat. Sixal-p dixai-a Sixai-m aicyp-@ aicyp-G aicyp-d 
The plural is the same as for kadoc.! 


The way in which these adjectives are given in the vocabulary’ 
(and in dictionaries) is cao, -n, -Ov; Stxatoc, -B, -OVv; aicypoc, 
-d, -ov. 
Some adjectives, however, have no separate feminine (the so- 
called two termination adjectives) but employ the -oc forms for 
masculine and feminine alike. These are nearly all compounds, 
€.g. evdoyoc reasonable (eb + Aoyoc reason), Epmerpoc 
experienced (ev + neipa experience). Many have the negative a- 
(or ay- before a vowel; cf. English in-, un-) e.g. GAoyoc irrational 
(0 + AOyoc reason); avatioc unworthy (av + aéioc worthy). 
€se adjectives are cited in the form evAoyoc, -ov; Eunerpoc, 
>ov. Examples of them in agreement with feminine nouns are: n 
Gikoc vikn the unjust victory, ai éumerpo. Modcar the 
experienced Muses. 
‘The accen 


Stkardy 
Note 4), 


tin the genitive plural feminine follows that of the masculine: dixaiev, not 
which we would have expected on the analogy of first declension nouns (2.1/2 


=e 


Two important adjectives, noAvc much (pl. many), and peyac 
great, big, show irregularities in the masculine and neuter 
nominative and accusative singular. Otherwise they are declined 
exactly as if their nominative singular masculine were noAA-Oc 
and peyad-oc. So in the singular we find: 


M. E N. M. B N. 
Nom. nodoe nodd-n = NOAH péyac peyor-n péya. 
Voc. — — — weyok-e peyad-n péya 


Acc. modOv TOAA-—NV TOAD péyav HeyaA-nv péya 
Gen. nodd-0} nodA-ic nOAA-0} =©6peyaA-ov peyaA-nc peyaA-ov 


Dat. moAd-@ mod} NOAA-G@ peyGA-p peyad-n peyad-o 
The plural is entirely regular. 


Position of adjectives 


(a) Where the definite article is absent, the adjective may appear 
either before or after its noun: €ic oiKtdv Kaan into a 
beautiful house, nepi Se.vod AOyou concerning a clever 
speech. 

(b) When a noun is used with the definite article we have 
several possibilities. An adjective used as a simple attribute 
may occupy the same position as in English: 6 Sixa10c 
vedvidc the just young man. But note that Greek may 
achieve exactly the same effect by writing 0 vedvidc 0 
dixatoc with the article repeated. Both these positions are 
called attributive. Totally different, however, is the case 
where the adjective appears outside of the article-noun 
complex, 6 vedvidc Sixatoc or dixa1oc o vedvidc. In both 
these positions the adjective is considered as functioning as 
a predicate, and the meaning is the young man is just (on the 
omission of écti see below 3.1/6). Greek makes great use of 
this predicative position and can have a simple sentence 
where English would require a complex one. So whereas 
oLKLdv exet KaAnv means he has a beautiful house, mv 
OLKidv exer KaAny or KOAny € Exe Thy OiKLav means the house 
which he has is beautiful, it is a beautiful house which he 
has (lit. beautiful the house he has). 


3.1/4 Adverbs 


Most adverbs are formed from adjectives by adding -wc to the 

’ stem. In effect this means changing the final v of the gen. pl. m. 
of the adjective to c, e.g. Sixaroc (gen. pl. m. Suxatwv) just, adv. 
duxatac justly; Gducoc (gen. pl. m. adixev) unjust, adv. adixac 
unjustly. 


aa 


Unlike in English, adverbs are nearly always placed immediately 
before the word they modify (2.1/6a(i)); Kax@c xa®_evdouciv 
they sleep badly. This is frequently a valuable clue in reading 


Greek. 
3.1/5 Prepositions 


We have already seen some prepositions which indicate motion 
or rest (2.1/3f, g, ). Many prepositions govern both the 
accusative and genitive, some the accusative, genitive and 
dative. There are always differences of meaning involved, e.g. 
mapa +acc. = to (wards); +gen. = from; +dat. = at, beside (napa is 
used for persons, not places, e.g. mapa epot lit. beside me, i.e. at 
my house, cf. Fr. chez moi). The following are particularly 
common: 


(a) with accusative: dia on account of 

peta after 

nEpl around (time, place, or number) 
(b) with genitive: avtt instead of 

dia through, by means of 

peta (in company) with 

onep on behalf of 

EPL concerning 


Common idiomatic phrases involving mopa and another 
Preposition kata are: Kate yiv Kal Kata Garattav by land and 
S€a; Kata/napa tovc vopouc according to/contrary to the laws. 


3.1/6 Present indicative and infinitive of eipi / am 


This verb is irregular in Greek as is its equivalent in other 
languages. It has little in common with other -u1 verbs (18.1/1). 


SINGULAR 1 equi lam PLURAL ecplev we are 
2 gi you (s.) are ECTE you (pl.) are 
3 ect(v) he, she, it is eici(v) they are 
INFINITIVE eivar _ to be 


All the above forms are enclitic (see Appendix 8, d) except ei 
and eivar. 


€lul never governs an accusative because it does not express an 
nia inflicted by a subject on an object. What is said about the 
Ee in clauses such as I am Aphrodite, wisdom is a skill, the 
8irts are beautiful is put into the nominative: ety “Adpodtm, n 
XVN ECTLV, al KOpat eicl KaAat. In clauses of this nature 


COOLE te 
© appropriate form of et (usually ect or ect) is often 


omitted (cf. above 3.1/3b): a@avatoc nN woyn the soul [is] 
immortal; GvOpwnoc YETpOV anavtwv a man [is] the measure of 
all things. Sometimes the context requires that ecti and eici 
should be translated by there is and there are respectively; kopar 
Ev Th ayopG eicw there are girls in the agora (we would not 
normally say in English girls are in the agora). 


3.2 Greek reading 


An analysis of sentence 10 will be found in the key. 


Proverbs and short quotations 


By the end of antiquity the Greeks had accumulated an enormous 
number of proverbs and pithy sayings. Some have no identifiable 
origin, others are quotations, generally from poets. The following, 
and those included in future exercises, are nearly always in their 
original form. 


ovK elclv ou TOUTAOVCLOL (the very rich) aya@ot. 
epnpia peyarn ECTLV n peyarn mOAtC (city). 
n nevi ToC TEXVAC eyelpet. 
vexpoc ov Saxvet. 
In these shorter sayings supply eict in (i), €ctl in the rest: 
(i) TOAAOL tpanetnc, ovK aAnGetac, oidror. (ii) 7 evtvyia 
TOAVHLAOC. (iit) ° avOpanoc MOALTLKOV G@ov. (tv) a@cvatoc 0 
@avatoc. (v) ov cxoan Soviotc. (vi) yopic bytetac aBioc 
Btoc. (vit) vococ iAlac 9 KOAaKEta. (viii) KaKOc avnp (man) 
waxpoBtoc. 

6# ta peyaho Sapa tic Toxne EXEL oofov. 

7# KaKOV epovcr Kapmov ot KOKOL oiAor. 

8# av@aipetoc Aonn ECTLV 1] TEKVOV CTOpa. 

9 dopa Beouc meder. 
10 ovre CUPMOCLOV YOPLC OMLALAC OTE TAODTOC YwpIC apeETic 

ndoviy, EXEL. 

11 6 dvet€tactoc Bioc od Protoc avOpan. 
12 A fable of Aesop 
Aesop was a slave on the island of Samos in the early sixth 
century BC who composed animal fables. These were at 
first transmitted orally and became widely known. The 
collection that survives under Aesop’s name seems to have 
been put into its present form early in the Christian era. 
The following is an adaptation. 


mAb wWN Re 


(i) MOAAOL Batpaxor _ayyéAouc REUMOVCL MPOC TOV 
Kpovidny S107: povapyov xpnGovctv. 


a 


(it) oi ayyedot 16 Kpovidy umep tov Batpaxev Aeyouctv" 0 
Sikae Kpovisn, Secnotyc ei tav Oed@v. dpa eErerc 
TOLC Batpaxorc decnomV MOPEXEW3 

(iii) 0 Kpovidnc coodpa Savpater Kal peya EvAOv etc THv 
TOV Barpayov Atay punter. 

(iv) 10 Evdov ExMANTTEL tovC Batpayouc Kat taxEwc 
ANOTPEXOVCLY, GAAG VAONTEVELV GPYOVCLV EMEL TO 
Evhov ECTLV  OKLVTTOV. 

(v) UcTEpov 9 R00) avev oRou emtBatvouct Kat 
heyoucty" @ tEeve, apa Oe0c Ei H avOpanoc 7 S@ov; 

(vi) €ne. ov Agyer ovdev, vopitouciy avag.ov eivat el 
TOLOVTOV Secnomy EXoUuCL Kal “ayyéhouc TOA TpOC 
TOV Kpovidny TEBMOVCLV TEpt veou Lovapxov. 

(vit) ot ayyerot tO Kpovién eyouciv’ o decnota, det aov 
Lovapxov toc Botpaxorc TEMMELV ETEL O MPAtoc Ectiv 
aKivtytoc Kal apyoc. 

(viii) 0 tav Geav Secnotnc Ev Opyil ExEt tovc Patpaxouc Kat 
peyaAny VSpav NEMMEL. 

(ix) q vdpa EctiV anapaitntoc Kal touc Batpayouc ecOiet. 

(x) 0 pd8oc cagnviter ott Sei tovc apyouc decnotac 
deperv enei 01 Spactnpror Secnotar taraimwpiac 
TOAAAKIC PEPOUCLV. 


Notes 


2 1 peyadn nodtc the article indicates a general class (2.1/2 
note 1); in English we would say a large city. 
3 With neither noun would we use an article in English (2.1/2 

note 1). The same applies in 5 (ii), (iii), (iv), and 7. 

6 # indicates that the sentence (or passage) is in verse. Poets 
often vary normal prose usage (but not in 6, 7, 8). Here (and 
in 9) a neuter plural subject is followed by a singular verb 
(3.1/1 note 2). 

(#2) A question which does not involve an interrogative 
word (who? how?, etc.) may be introduced by dpa 
(10.1/2), which has no English equivalent; in such 
cases, we normally reverse subject and verb (are you a 
sailor? dpa vavtne et;). 

(tv) apyouciy here begin. 

(v) t@ Evk@ .. Empatvovcr they step on to the log, 
émBaive here takes the dative (cf. 13.1/2b). 

(vi) Certain compound negatives (here ovdev) reinforce a 
preceding simple negative (ob) and the meaning here i is 
it ps nothing at all (see 7.1/6); avaévov (neuter) eivar 

lit. [it] to be unworthy if ..., i.e. that it is 
See that .. 


12 


(viii) ev opyf exer lit. bas in anger, i.e. is angry with. 
(x) Note the pun on the two meanings of depo, endure 


and bring. 
3.2/1 Vocabulary 


GBioc, -ov unlivable, 
intolerable 

ayadoc, -n, ~ov good 

ayyehoc, -0v,0 messenger 

aOavatoc,-ov immortal 

axivntoc,-ov motionless 

GAnGera, -Gc, n truth 

GAAoc, -n,-ov other, another 

avat.oc, -ov unworthy 

avetetactoc,-ov without 
enquiry 

avev (prep. +gen.) without 

avOpanoc, -ov,0 man, human 
being 

Gnapamtoc,-ov unmoved 
by prayer, pitiless 

QNOTPEXO® Tun away 

&pa (interrog. particle) see note 
to 12 (ii) 

dpyoc, -ov lazy, idle 

apemn, -fic, n excellence, virtue 

apxo, begin 

av@aipetoc, -ov self-chosen, 
self-inflicted 

Batpaxoc, -Ov, 0 frog 

Bioc, -ov, 0 life 

Brotoc, -ov worth living 

daxvo bite 

decnotnc, ov, 0 master 

SodAo0c,-0v,0 slave 

Spactnptoc, -ov active 

dapov, -ov, 10 gift 

ENEL (conj.) since 

empatva (+dat. ) step onto 

Epnura, ic, n desert, 
wilderness 

EVAL, -tc, n good fortune 

C@ov, -ov, 10 living being, 
animal 


TH (conj.) or 


ndovn, -fic, 1 pleasure 
Bavatoc, -ov, 0 death 
Be0c, -00,0 god 
KaKOC, —n, -ov bad, evil 
Kapnoc, -0d, 0 fruit 
KodaKke1d, -dc, n flattery 
Kpovidne, -ov, 0 son of 
Cronos (i. e. Zeus) 
Alpvn, -11¢, n pool, marsh 
Ann, -nc, 1 grief 
paxpoftoc, -ov long-lived 
wovapxoc, -0v, 0 monarch 
ud8oc, -ov, 0 story, fable 
veKpoc, -ob,0 corpse 
veoc, ~a, -ov new 
vouiten think, consider 
vococ, —0v, 7 disease 
E€voc, -0v,0 stranger 
Eviov, -Ov, 10 log 
OpTALG, -tec, 1) company 
opyn, ~fic, i) anger 
ev Opyt Exerv (+acc.) 
angry with 
ov (ovK, ovx) 
2. 1/6a) 
ovsev (neuter pron.) nothing 
ovte ... ote neither ... nor 
RapROWc10c, -ov_ very rich 
me180 persuade 
TELTO send 
mevid, —dc, 7 poverty 
Rhovt0C, -Ov, 0 wealth 
TOATtKOC, -n, -Ov political 
moAdaxic (adv.) often 
Tokvpuroc, -ov having many 
friends 
Tp@toc, —n, -ov first 
cagnvice make clear 
cropa, -ac, nN sowing, 
begetting 


be 


no(t) (see 


_—_— 


cypmoctov, -0v, 70 drinking 


party 

chodpa (adv.) very much, 
exceedingly 

cOAN, “Hic, 1 leisure, rest 
roramopid, Ac, hardship, 
distress 

TOIYEMC (adv.) quickly 

TEKVOV, -0v, 10 child 

rexvn, -nc, art, craft, skill 

covovtoc (adj. 21.1/3) of such 
a kind, such 

tponeta, —C, n table 

Toxn, -nc,n Fortune, Chance 

vyleta, ic, 1 health 


v5pG, ic,n hydra, water- 


serpent 

vnontevw suspect, be 
suspicious 

uctepov (adv.) Later, 
afterwards 


depo bear, bring 

ouAid, ic, n friendship 

gidoc, -n,-ov dear, friendly; 
as a noun friend 


$oBoc, -0v,0 fear 


xpnco (+gen.) be in need of, 
desire 

xopic (prep.+gen.) without, 
apart from 


soywun 8 
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For this and every third subsequent unit a revision exercise will 
be found at the Internet website http://tyancientgreek.org 


4.1 Grammar 


4.1/1 Imperfect indicative active and weak 
aorist indicative active and infinitive active of 
-w verbs 


Both the imperfect and the aorist (in the indicative) have 
reference to the past. The aorist has other moods, which we 
shall treat later, but the imperfect exists only in the indicative. 


The term weak aorist is used to distinguish the formation of this 
tense in Ad (and most other -w verbs) from that in a minority of 
-w verbs which have a strong aorist (7.1/1). There is no difference 
in meaning. The weak aorist is so named because its stem 
requires a suffix (c added to the present stem), whereas the stem 
of the strong aorist resembles that of the imperfect in having no 
suffix. The concept of verbal strength as shown in the presence 
(weak) or absence (strong) of suffixes is a somewhat whimsical 
notion of nineteenth-century grammarians. 


The aorist stem of Ato is ADc- (the same as for the future), while 
the imperfect simply uses that of the present, 10-. The augment 
is prefixed to the stem in the indicative of both. This, in Ado and 
other verbs beginning with a consonant, consists of the vowel €, 
giving us €A0- (imperfect), €A0c- (aorist). The two sets of 
endings have similarities but the vowel immediately following 
the stem in the aorist is a in five of the six forms, whereas in this 
position in the imperfect we have the same pattern of o- and e- 
sounds as in the present (cf. 2.1/5 note 3): 


IMPERFECT AORIST 
SINGULAR 1 é€At-ov 1 was loosening, édDc-a I loosened 
used to loosen 
2 &\trec ENDc-ac 
3 €Ad-e(v) EADc-e(v) 
PLURAL 1 edt-onev €)0c-opev 
2 edt-ete eAtc—ate 
3 éAt-ov €\0c-av 
INFINITIVE — ddc-at 


The imperfect and the aorist indicative both represent actions 
which occurred in the past, but, whereas the aorist simply tells 
us that an action took place, e.g. tovc vedvidc enardevcapev we 
educated the young men, the imperfect tells us that an action 
was continuous or repeated, e.g. tovc vedvidic Enardevopev we 
were educating/used to educate the young men (the choice 
between continuous action were educating and habitual action 
used to educate will depend on the context).' In other words, 
while the aorist indicative views a past action as a simple event, 
the imperfect indicative views it as a process, either continuous 
or interrupted (repeated or habitual). The difference between 
the two usually depends on our perception of the nature of the 
action or event described. We may, in a particular context, see it 
simply as something that happened in the past (it rained last 
summer). In another context we may see the same event as 
something continuous (it was raining last summer when 
Socrates visited us) or repeated (last summer it used to rain 
every time I went to the Acropolis). Naturally, many past 
actions and events are not normally viewed in more than one 
way (Pericles died during the plague). The term covering 
distinctions of this sort is aspect. We say that, although both 
these tenses of the indicative describe something that happened 
in the past, the aorist indicative expresses a momentary aspect, 
the imperfect a continuous or habitual aspect. 


This distinction in the indicative between the imperfect and the 
aorist also applies in the infinitive between the present and 
aonst, although there is no specific time reference (but see 
8.1/34 and 21.1/1 note). The present infinitive is used for an 
action which is seen as going on, in the process of happening or 
being repeated. The aorist infinitive is used for an action which 
1S seen simply as an event. Often both are to be translated in 
English simply by a present infinitive: 0 ‘ImmoAvtoc tov PAadKov 
ExeAeucev atev apicteverv Hippolytus ordered Glaucus to be 
always best (apictevervy to be best present infinitive, because the 
a 


1 
2 The imperfect has two other meanings, which are less common: began to (I began to 
“cate etc. inceptive imperfect) and tried to (I tried to educate etc. conative imperfect). 
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action is seen as one which is going on and continuing); 
EavOinnn tov SodAov Exedevce Kpodcar thy Ovpav Xanthippe 
ordered the slave to knock [on] the door (xpodtcar aorist 
infinitive, because Xanthippe envisages a simple (single) act; the 
present infinitive kpoveiv would imply a continual action and 
require the translation to keep knocking). 


The imperfect has no infinitive because the present infinitive 
covers the meaning it would have had (i.e. to be loosening in a 
past context). For similar reasons the imperfect has no moods 
other than the indicative. 


Notes 


| The augment is prefixed to the indicative forms of the three 
historic tenses (the tenses whose indicative describes 
something in the past, viz imperfect, aorist, pluperfect 
(16.1/2)); it does not occur in the three primary tenses (the 
tenses whose indicative describes something in the present or 
future, viz present, future, perfect (15.1/1), and future 
perfect (16.1/4 note 2)). There is also a formal difference 
between the two categories in the 3rd pl. ind. act. ending. In 
historic tenses this has a final -v (e.g. €ADov, EATcav), but in 
primary tenses ends in -cr(v) (e.g. ADouct(v), AScouct(v)). 

2 There are two types of augment: 


(i) 


(ii) 


the syllabic augment, as described above, where a verb 
begins with a consonant. An initial p is doubled: ptxtw 
throw, impf. épptatov. This augment is so called because 
it adds a syllable to the forms where it is used. 

the temporal augment. This variety of the augment is 
called temporal (Latin tempus time) because it increases 
the time taken to pronounce (i.e. it lengthens) an initial 
vowel according to the following table. Note that a is 
lengthened to n and that 1, when the second element of 
a diphthong, becomes subscript. As 1 and v (unlike e/n 
and o/) can represent both long and short vowels the 
temporal augment does not affect the spelling of verbs 
beginning with them. 


a>n a> 
—e>n av > nv 
t>T €l>] 
o> ED > TD 
v>d oL> @ 


n and @ remain unchanged 


Examples are: axove hear, aor. HKovca; edniCo hope, impf. 
MAmCov; oiKtipw pity, impf. @Ktipov; wdtva be in labour, 


aaa 


impf. @dtvov (for other examples see Principal parts of 
verbs). A few verbs with initial e take et not n, e.g. €xm has 
impf. etyov. et and ev are often not changed, e.g. evpicxa 
find, impf. evpickov or nuptcKov. 

3 The endings of the Ist s. and 3rd pl. of the imperfect 
indicative active are the same. The context of a particular 
form will always make clear which person is meant. 

4 Like its present, the imperfect of ett is irregular: 4 or fy, 
ficOa, tiv, TeV, Tite, Hcav. This is the only past tense of eiut 
because the act of being was regarded as necessarily 
extending over a period of time. For all forms of eipt see 
Appendix 3. 


4.1/2 First and second person pronouns, and 
auTo, -Nv, -O 


As in English, so in Greek we have pronouns of the first and 
second persons. These are declined as follows: 


First Person Second Person 
SINGULAR 
Nom. eyo I cv (also voc.) you (s.) 
Acc. €pe,pe me CE, CE you 
Gen. epod, pov of me cod, cov of you 
Dat. époi, por. to/for me coi, cor to/for you 
PLURAL 
Nom. npeic we Speic (also voc.) you (pl.) 
Acc. tpac us Suac you 
Gen. jd of us Dpav of you 
Dat. jyiv to/forus piv to/for you 


The unaccented forms pe, pov, 101, ce, cov, cor are unemphatic 
and enclitic Appendix 8, d): Si@xei pe 1 "Acnact& Aspasia is 
chasing me. The other forms are emphatic: ov cé, GAAG Epe 
SioKet 7 ’Acnacid it’s me, not you, that Aspasia is chasing (lit. 
Aspasia is chasing not you but me). With prepositions the 
emphatic forms are used, e.g. peta cod with you, except for 
Moc: npoc we towards me. Since the endings of verbs indicate 
the person involved, the nominative forms will occur only where 
emphasis is required. 
Likewise, in the third person there is no need in Greek for ‘an 
unemphatic form of the pronoun in the nominative since this 
‘Oo is supplied by the personal endings of the verb: Agyeu 
e/shelit speaks (the gender of the subject will be clear from the 
Context). The oblique cases (2.1/3), however, are supplied by 
WWtov, ~Vv, -6 him, her, it (the nominative has another meaning 
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see 9.1/3), which is declined exactly like the corresponding 
forms of xaAoc (3.1/3) except that the neuter accusative sirgular 
is avto: n "Acnacid exGec EdimKev avtov Aspasia was chasing 
him yesterday. In the plural, whereas English has only one form 
(them), Greek distinguishes between the genders: m. avtouc, f. 
atic, n. avta etc. (for the emphatic third person pronouns, see 
9.1/1). 


Note 


The possessive genitive of the unemphatic personal pronoun is 
placed after the noun which it qualifies, e.c mv oKxtGv pov into 
my house (lit. into the house of me); €x tic o1Kidc aintav from 
their house (lit. from the house of them). For the position of the 
genitive of the emphatic personal pronouns see 9.1/5. 


4.1/3 Connecting particles 


A fundamental feature of Greek is the ubiquitous occurrence of 
particles. These are short, indeclinable words, many of which 
are postpositive, i.e. they cannot occur as first word in the 
phrase or sentence where they are used (these we shall mark 
here and in the vocabulary with an asterisk). Those such as Kai 
and and GAAa but, which are not postpositive, are also called 
conjunctions. 

Particles have two basic functions: 


(a) to act as connectives linking grammatical elements of equal 
weight (words with words, phrases with phrases, sentences 
with sentences) 


(b) to add shades of tone, colour, or emphasis to individual 
words, phrases, or sentences, which in English would simply 
be conveyed by a variation in the tone or emphasis of the 
voice. 


Here we will concentrate mainly on connectives. Other particles 
will be explained as they occur in the reading and at 13.1/3. 


With very few well-defined exceptions, every sentence in Greek 
is connected to the preceding sentence by a connecting particle. 
The commonest of these is 5€* and, which is regularly used to 
connect a string of sentences where in English we would avoid 
any connecting word at all. In English it would be considered 
very bad style to begin sentence after sentence with and, but in 
Greek it is totally natural and acceptable. 5e* is also translatable 
as but, but when so used it denotes only a slight contrast: 0 
"AYLAAEdC Tv Ev TH CKHVi O Se Matpoxdoc ébepev oivov Achilles 
was in the tent but (or and) Patroclus was bringing wine. A 
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strongly contrasting but is expressed by GANG, e.g. OD Bpadsewc 
Gara taxeac ot PapBapor nGc edtoKov the barbarians were 
chasing us not slowly but quickly. Note also yap* for, as, which 
introduces the reason for what goes before, ob pevopev' ot yap 
BapBapor nudc S.oKouciv we are not staying as the barbarians 
are chasing us. Similarly obv* therefore, so, introduces the result 
of what goes before, ot BapBopoi nndc Si@Kovuciv’ taxéac odv 
apexouev the barbarians are chasing us; therefore we are 
running quickly. 

xat and is frequently used as a simple conjunction connecting 
words, clauses or sentences, mpeic kai Dyeic you and we (Greek 
gives precedence to the 1st person, English is more polite). Kai ... 
ai is used to express both ... and cai n’Adpodttn kai o Avovicoc 
both Aphrodite and Dionysos, and the same sense can also be 
conveyed by te* ... ka, but since te* is postpositive (and enclitic; 
see Appendix 8, d), the above phrase would become 7 te 
’Agpodttn Kat o Atovicoc. Less commonly te* is used by itself as 
the equivalent of 5€ or kai to connect a sentence to a preceding 
sentence. 


Kai may also be used adverbially in the sense also, even, 
actually, kai cb, texvov even you (or you too), [my] child; tov 
BapBapov Kai edimKoyev we were actually chasing the 
barbarian. In this usage kai stands immediately before the word 
it modifies. The negative of adverbial kai is ovde, not even, e.g. 
ovde 0 oivoc ayaboc not even the wine [is] good. (As a 
conjunction ovde also means nor, and ... not). 


One of the most important combinations of particles is that of 
ev* followed at a distance by 5€*. pév*, however, does not 
connect its own word group with anything preceding. For 
convenience, it is normally translated in dictionaries by on the 
one hand, which is somewhat too emphatic since pev* simply 
introduces the first of a parallel pair of balanced or contrasted 
items. When we see pev* we know to look ahead to find the 
Corresponding S¢*. This tendency to place words in a formally 
balanced structure is fundamental to Greek. Any page of a 
Greek author will contain at least one pev* ... 5&*. 


We may think of the pair as meaning on the one hand ... and/but 
on the other hand, but in most cases such a translation would 
: heavy or clumsy. Thus Caxpame pev A€yer Ev Th ayopG, eyo 
© Bodif@ peta thc ’Acnacidic should not be translated by 
°crates on the one hand is speaking in the agora, but I on the 
other hand am walking with Aspasia but by Socrates is speaking 


» Out I am walking ... or whereas Socrates is speaking ... 1 am 
Walking .., 


rouun & 
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The two elements balanced by pev* ... 5€* must always }, 
structurally parallel and the words they follow must be of equa 
grammatical weight. These can be nouns and pronouns (3 
above), or adverbs, e.g. ed pév heyet, Kade be MPOttEL he speak. 
well but acts badly, or verbs e.g. Ayer pev ed, Mpartter Sé KaKé 
he speaks well but acts badly; here the change in the element 
contrasted has meant that the adverbs ed and xaxdc have bee; 
placed after the words they qualify (cf. 2.1/6). Other parts o; 
speech can also be contrasted in this way. 


4.2 Greek reading 


An analysis of sentence 5 will be found in the key. 


ai weév ndovat Ovntat, at rime apetat aOavator. 
aptov ovK eixev 0 NtMYXOC Kat Tupov Tyyopatev. 
pcBoc apetiic EnaLvoOC, KaKtac dé yoyoc. 
# de1vor TAEKELV TOL unxavac Aiyvntiol. 
toic pev SovAorc n avayKn vonoc, toic S& ehevOEpotc 
avOparorc ¢ 9 vopoc avayKn. 
moon TOT Teav GAKULOL M1Anctot. 
GETOC [VLAC OD Onpevet. 
Futility 
(i) €ic ovpavov MUVELC. (it) ef & aupov cxoiviov TAEKELC. (iit) 
Oarattav CRELpELC. (iv) j IMMOV Eic nediov 5iSacKeic TPEXE. 
(v) KOTORLV e0ptijc Kec. (vi) VEKpOv pactilere. (vit) Ovov 
KELPELC. (vitt) TPO Tic viKne 0 EYKOPLOV HBELC. (ix) Tpoc 
KEVTpO MaktiCerc. (x) tac NYaVaC PETA TOV MOAELOV 
KopiCete. 
9 The fall of Croesus 
Herodotus (fifth century Bc) is the earliest surviving Greek 
historian and has been called the father of history. The subject 
of his work is the rise of the Persian empire and its fateful 
clash with the Greek world which culminated in the 
unsuccessful invasion of Greece in 480-479 Bc. The following 
passage is based on Herodotus’ description of the subjugation 
of Lydia (see map on p. xiv), which brought the Persians into 
contact with the Greeks of the Asia Minor coast. 


0 be Kpoicoc 0 tév Avddév Bacdeve (king) TV tv Tlepcdv 
apxnv 5iagGeipery Oehev" Kate yap TO €V Aehpoic 
xpnemprov apynv weyaany Euedre navcat. GAAG TEXOC ay 
pev Eavtod (his own) apxny Enavcev, HV dé tev Mepcév ov. 
peta dé Tv TOV Tlepcdv vuKty fr) Ktpoc 0 t@v Mepc@v Baciievc 
TOV Kpoicov Ent mupav eyaany aveBiBacev (made ... go up). 
© Se Kpoicoc Tove Aoyouc Tove Tod CoAMvoc (of Solon) tod 
’"AGnvatov edpovtlev’ ovdeic (20-one) tdv avOpanwv SABLOC 
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mpo tod Savatov. TCcvxoc obv éyeve Thy tehevtny’ GAA O 
Kipoc, Sot 0 Kpoicoc kat OcLoc iv Kat aya@oc, ExeAeuce 10 
ev TOUC ctparratac Gano thc Tupac avtov KatopuBacon (to 
bring down), ércte (spoke) 5& ade: Kpoice, TLC (who?) ce 
avepamav Eneice (persuaded) TOEWLOV GVTL OLAov em Th 
yiv Hou ctparedcar; ft) be Kpoicoc, i) Kope, Eon (said), € eyo Wev 
em ce ectpatevca, 0 be 8e0c 0 €v Aehgoic Eneice pe 15 
ctpatedca. ov yap ey avontoc ovde e0eho TOV MOAELOV 
EXELV avtt The ELlpyvTc. EV pev yap mH eipnvn ou veaviat tovc 
YEPALOVE | (the old) Gantouciy, év S€ TO TOME WD Ol YEPaLoL 
TOvC veaviac. aAAa TODTO (lit. this thing) $1Aov Tv ToIC Bevic. 

6 obv Kipoc avtov éAuce Kat eyyvc kadetcev (made .. . sit). o 20 
dé Kpotcoc avec r|efev ® Kipe, 1 (what?) mMpattovciy ot 
CTPOTLATOL cov; TV TOALV (city) cov, Eon, 0 Kipoc, apratouct 
KOL TOV modt0v cov ExEpovcty. ovx apnatovucr TV TOALV 
pov, Eqn 0 Kpoicoc, ovde TOV nhodtov" ovdév (nothing) yap 
Epol ect. aAdG cé Gyouct Te Kal gepovew. peta. Sé todto 25 
oiAoc Tv adTH. TV Yap codiav avtod ev TU elyev 0 Kipoc. 


Notes 
1 The appropriate part of eipt is to be supplied (also in 3, 4, 
5). 


2 Cheese (tDpoc) would have been a luxury to the poor. 

3 Take picoc with the genitives apetiic and xaxwac; normal 
prose usage would require 6 utc@oc but the definite article is 
often omitted in proverbs and in verse. 

4 ‘ovis a particle conveying emphasis, commonly employed in 
proverbs; it is not to be translated, since in English we 
would convey the emphasis by tone of voice; unyavdc here 
used metaphorically devices, ways and means (in 8(x) below 
the word is used concretely). 

6 Miletus, the city of the MuAncrot, flourished in the seventh " 
and sixth centuries BC; in later times it became symbolic of 
Past greatness; MuAnctor does not have an article as this is 
optional with proper nouns (2.1/2,1(iii)). 

8 ) aang are here engines of war (siege weapons and the 

ike 

11 8€ connects this passage with what precedes in the 

Original and need not be translated. /.2 Aedpot is a plural 

Place name. There are many such names in Greek (’A®fjvar 

Athens, @fBor Thebes). 1.3 éyedde was destined to, was 

80ing to. Il.7£ Solon was an Athenian statesman who had 

visited Croesus and, in conversation with him, had 
ee the very Greek sentiment Call no man happy 

before he dies (only then can a true and full judgement be 
made); edpovtitev began to ponder inceptive imperfect 
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(4.1/1 footnote); ovSeic ... @avatov are Solon’s actual words 
(inverted commas are not normally used in printing Gzeek ~ 
1.1/1 note 3).1.8 jcvyoc translate by an adverb quiet! 
(Greek often uses an adjective where English would have an 
adverb). 1.12 Take tic ... avOpanev together; take noA€p10\ 
with ce, fas an] enemy (Greek does not here need an 
equivalent to the English as). [.18 todto refers to what has 
happened to Croesus; othov +dat. dear to, pleasing to. 1.22 
ovy 2.1/6a(i). 11.23-4 ayouci te Kai depoverv lit. are both 
driving and carrying, i.e. are plundering and carrying off (a 
set expression; the te need not be translated) but here 
translate simply by plunder. 


4.2/1 Vocabulary 


ayopate buy 

ayo kai depo plunder 

gdo sing 

aetoc, -0d,0 eagle 

"A@nvaioc, -, -ov Athenian 

Atyumtioc, -a,-ov Egyptian 

GAKtHOC, -ov brave 

Gupoc, -ov, n sand 

avayKn, —nc, necessity 

avontoc -ov foolish 

avtt (prep.+gen.) instead of 

ano (prep.+gen.) from, away 
from 

apnalo seize, plunder, snatch 

aptoc, -ov,0 bread 

apxn, -fc, 7 empire 


avéic (adv.) again 

yap* (connecting particle) 
for, as 

detvoc, -n, Ov clever at 
(+inf.) 

Aehpot, ~av,o. Delphi 

Sidacko teach 


eyyue (adv.) neat, nearby 

EYKOMLOV, -OV, TO victory- 
song 

€862@ am willing, wish 

Eipyvn, -NC, N peace 


EKbEPO carry out 

ehevdepoc, -a,-ov free 

e = ek 

e0pth, ~Ac, n feast 

ENALVOC, -OV, 0 praise 

emi (prep.tacc.) on to, to, 
against 

Tcvyoc, —n, -Ov quiet, 
peaceful, 

Santa bury 

Onpevo hunt 

Ovntoc, -n, -ov mortal 

innoc, -Ov, o horse 

KOKLd, fic, wickedness 


Kata (prep.tacc.) according 
to 
KOTORLV (+gen.) after 


Kelpo cut (the hair), shear 
KEAEVO order 

KEVTpOV, -ov, 10 goad 
conto bring 

AaktiGoa kick 

AOyoc, -ov, 0 word 
Ad80c, -00,0 Lydian 
pactita whip, flog 

pera be destined to 
Lev wait (for) 


peta (prep.tacc.) after 


hee —_—_—_— _ —__—- 


pnyavn, ~fc, 1) engine of war; 
device 

Mtancioc, -&,-ov of Miletus, 
Milesian 

yrcB0c, 00,0 pay, reward 

uvia, —ac, n fly 

vixn, -1C, 1) victory 

vopoc, -00,0 law 

oABtoc, ~T, ~ov happy 

dvoc, -0v, o/N ass 

dcioc, -G,-ov pious, devout 

ovde (conj.) and not, nor 

obv* (particle) therefore, so, 
then 

ovpavoc, -0d, 0 sky 

naka (adv.) long ago 

nove (tr.) stop, put an end to 

nediov, “ov, t0 plain 

Tepenc, -ov,0 Persian 

thexw plait; devise, contrive 

noAgpr0¢c, -8,-ov hostile, 
enemy 

TOAELOC, -0v,0 war 

note* once 


mpattw do 37 
70 (prep.+gen.) before s 
TTVO spit 3. 
Maxoc, -00,0 beggar g 


mupa, ~ac, n funeral pyre 

cold, -dc,n wisdom 

chEipo sow (with seed) 

ctpatevo make an 
expedition 

ctpatimtnc, -ov, 0 soldier 

cxorviov, -ov, 10 little rope 

te* ...xav/te* both... and 

tehevtn, -fic, 1 end, death 

t€hoc (adv.) in the end, 
finally 

tun, -fic, 1 respect 

to.* see note on 4 

TpEXO Tun 

t0poc, -00, 0 cheese 

opovtita think about, 
ponder 

xPNetprov, -ov, 10 oracle 

yoyoc, ~ov,0 blame 

@5e (adv.) thus, as follows 


Se or 


(4.1/1 footnote); ovéeic ... Pavatov are Solon’s actual wor, 
(inverted commas are not normally used in printing Greek . 

1.1/1 note 3).1.8 ncevyoc translate by an adverb quier, 

(Greek often uses an adjective where English would have a, 
adverb). 1.12 Take tic ... avOp@nwv together; take nore, 
with ce, fas an] enemy (Greek does not here need 3, 
equivalent to the English as). 1.18 totto refers to what ha. 
happened to Croesus; oiAov +dat. dear to, pleasing to. |.2° 
ovx 2.1/6a(i). 1123-4 ayouci te Kai depoverv lit. are boti 
driving and carrying, i.e. are plundering and carrying off |; 
set expression; the te need not be translated) but her, 
translate simply by plunder. 


4.2/1 Vocabulary 


ayopata buy 

ayo kai depo plunder 

Gdo, sing 

aetoc,-00, 0 eagle 
’A@nvatoc, -a,-ov Athenian 
Atyvntioc, -G,-ov Egyptian 
GAKipoc, -ov brave 

Gppoc, -ov, 1 sand 

avayKn, -nc,N necessity 
avontoc ~ov foolish 


avtt (prep.+gen.) instead of 

ano (prep.+gen.) from, away 
from 

apnatw seize, plunder, snatch 


aptoc, -ov,0 bread 
apxn, -fic, 1 empire 
avéic (adv.) again 

yap* (connecting particle) 


for, as 
detvoc, -n, -ov clever at 
(+inf.) 
Aegot, -dv, ot Delphi 
didacKo teach 


eyyuc (adv.) near, nearby 
EYK@MLOV, -OV, 10 victory- 
song 
£0640 am willing, wish 
Elptyvn, -nc, 1 peace 


EKPEPO carry out 

ehevbepoc, -G, -ov 

e6 = ex 

Eopt, -fic, 1 feast 

ENALVOC, -Ov, 0 praise 

emt (prep.+acc.) on to, to, 
against 

TICLXOC, —N, -OV quiet, 
peaceful, 

Sante bury 

Onpevo bunt 

8vntoc, 1, ~ov mortal 

inmoc, -ov, ) horse 

Kaka, -dc,n wickedness 


free 


Kata (prep.tacc.) according 
to 
KOTOR (+gen.) after 


KELpO cut (the hair), shear 
KEAEVO order 

KEVTpov, -ov, 10 goad 
Konilo bring 

rAaxtiGa kick 

AOyor, -ov,0 word 
Adéd0c, -00, 0 Lydian 
pactiGo whip, flog 

perro be destined to 
eve wait (for) 
weta (prep.tacc.) after 


ne  —————————— 


ungavn, -fie, n engine of war, npadtt do 37 
device ™pOo (prep.+gen.) before = 
Mranctoc, -d, -ov of Miletus, RTO spit = 
Milesian Rt@xXoc, -0b,0 beggar g 
prcB6e, - 00,0 pay, reward mvpa, -Gc,n funeral pyre 
via, Be, n fly copia, ic, wisdom 
vikn), -ne, nh victory chEipo sow (with seed) 
yopoc, -0v, 0 law ctpatevo make an 
bABuoc, -d,-ov happy expedition 
dvoc, -0v, o/h ass ctpatiotnc, -ov,0 soldier 
dcioc, -E, ~0v pious, devout cxoiviov, -ov, 10 little rope 
ovde (conj.) and not, nor te* ...xav/te* both... and 
obv* (particle) therefore, so, tedevm,-fic,n end, death 
then tehoc (adv.) in the end, 
ovpavoc, -00,0 sky finally 
nado (adv.) long ago tun, -fic, n respect 
nove (tr.) stop, put an end to to1* see note on 4 
nedi0v, -0v, 10 plain TPEXO run 
Tepenc, ov, 0 Persian t0poc,-0d, 0 cheese 
mex plait; devise, contrive povitm think about, 
nohepioc, -Z,-ov hostile, ponder 
enemy APNCTHPLOV, -Ov, 10 oracle 
MOAELOC, -0v,0 war woyoc, -ov,0 blame 


nmote* once Se (adv.) thus, as follows 


5.1 Grammar 


5.1/1 Third declension — consonant stem 
nouns (1) 


The third declension contains nouns of all three genders. Ther 
are divided into two classes, those with stems ending in a 
consonant and those with stems ending in a vowel or diphthong. 
Within the various sub-groups of each class masculine and 
feminine nouns have the same case endings but neuters always 
follow the rule previously given (3.1/1) for the nominative. 
vocative and accusative (not every sub-group has each gender). 
The gender of a third declension noun is only sometimes 
predictable from its ending. 


With all consonant stem nouns we discover the stem bY 
subtracting -oc from the genitive singular (e.g. yoy vulture, gen. 
y0noc, stem y0n-) and the other case endings are added to this. 
As the stem is modified, occasionally beyond recognition, in the 
nominative singular, both nominative and genitive singular must 
be learnt. 


(a) Stems in x, y, x (palatals), x, B, 0 (labials), and +, 5, 8 
(dentals) 
The declension of regular masculine and feminine nowt 
with stems ending in these consonants is given belov- 
Masculine and feminine nouns in these sub-groups have ? 
nominative singular in c, which combines with, or replaces 
the final consonant of the stem as follows: 


Khy/y +c > &; W/plo+c> wy; J8/0+c>Cc 
The same changes occur before the dative plural ending ~' 


(which can take a movable v; cf. 2.1/5 note 4); they a/s° 
occur in verbs with similar stems (6.1/4). 


a I a aa 


gurag(m)  ySy(m) gpac(m) —_rapic (f) 


guard vulture love native land 
stem OVACK- yon- Epot- ratpis— 
SINGULAR ‘ 5 A ’ 
NV, vada’ yoy Epwc mMatprc (v. natpr) 
Acc. gvdaK-a y0n-a EpoOt-a matprd—a 
Gen. vAaK-oc y0n-0c  — Epwt-oc matpids—oc 
Dat. vdaK-1 yon-1 Epot-t natpis-1 
PLURAL , ; 
NV. ovAaK-ec yon-ec = Epwt-ec matpid5-Ec 
Acc. ovAaK-ac yon-ac = Epwt-ac matpid—ac 
Gen. oviax-ov -YOR-@v- ss Epwt-ov Tatpid—ov 


Dat. ovdaé(v)  yOyi(v) — Epw-cr(v) —matpi-cr(v) 

Within these sub-groups the only neuters are those with a +t 
stem. The vast majority of these have a nominative singular in 
-vo and a genitive in swatoc. Of the others some have a sigma in 
the nominative singular (as xépac), some do not (e.g. fap, 
nratoc liver). 


cépa (n) body Kepac (n) horn 
stem  COPAT- Kepat- 

SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
NV. capa COLAT-o, Kepac Kepat-a 
Acc. capa copat-o Kepac Kepat-a 
Gen. c@pat-oc COLat-wv KEpdt-oc Kepait-ov 
Dat.  copar-r copa-cu(v) KEpat-1 Kepd-cu(v) 


(b) Stems in vt (all masculine) 


These have a nominative singular in -dc or -ov. Unlike nouns of 
the preceding sub-groups (except matpic), they have a separate 
Yocative singular, which is formed by dropping t from the stem. 

cir dative plural has the change vt + c > c, with lengthening 
of the Preceding a and o to & and ov (not @) respectively. This 


e i , 
ngthening occurs to compensate for the reduction of three 
Consonants to one. 


on Ylyac (m) giant AEwv (m) lion 

ylyavt- AEovt- 
Nox SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PURAL 
ve * yyGe yryavt-ec Eov eovt-ec 
Ace yiyav yeyavt-€c AEOv heovt-ec 
Ge, Yeyovt~a Yryavt-ac AEOVT-a AEOVT-AC 
De WYOvt-oc —-yuyavt—wv AEovT-oC AEOvt-wv 


Yyavit- ylyacu(v) AEOVTH-L A€ovcr(v) 


| 


Notes 


1 Some nouns with these stems are slightly irregular, mostly in 
the nominative singular. The most common are: 


yovu yovatoc (n) knee 

yovn youvarxoc (f) woman (voc. s. yovat) 
Ope tpixoc (f) hair (dat. pl. @prE1(v) 
v0e vuxtoc (f) night (dat. pl. vvéi(v)) 
od0vc odovtoc (m) tooth 

ovc @toc (n) ear 

mac mardoc (m or f) child (voc. sing. nai) 
MOUC modoc (m) foot 

vdap dato (n) water 


2 Stems in 15 which are not accented on the t have -tv, not 
-15a, in the acc. s., e.g. Epic, Eprdoc (f) strife, acc. Epiv. This 
also applies to yapic, yapitoc (f) favour, acc. yapiw and 
Opvic, Opvt@oc (m. or f.) bird, acc. opviv. 

3 Third declension monosyllables are accented on their ending 
in the genitive and dative, both singular and plural (see yoy 
above). 


5.1/2 Contracted verbs 


Unlike verbs with stems ending in 1 and v (&cOiw eat, Ato 
loosen), verbs whose stems end in a, € and 0 contract their stem 
vowel with the initial vowel of the endings in the present and 
imperfect. A consonantal suffix is used to form the stem of the 
other tenses (e.g. c in the future and aorist — see note 2). 
Examples of contracted verbs are: ttu0-w honour, no1é-w do, 
make, 5ndo-w make clear, show. Since all three types contract 
their stem vowels and the - of the 1st s. pres. ind. act. to -@ 
(ttu6, mo1d, 5A), these verbs are always cited in vocabulary 
lists in their uncontracted form to make identification 
immediately obvious. For the rules governing the accentuation 
of contracted verbs see Appendix 8, b(i). Paradigms for the three 
types are given in Appendix 2. As the endings involved are the 
same as for Avo, it is the rules for contraction which are our 
principal concern here: 
(a) Stems in « (model ttpam) 
a + an e-sound (e, n) > a: Etta (ettwa-e) 
a + an o-sound (0, ov, @) > @: Tact (ttwa-ovc1); Tudpev 
(ttwa-ouev) 
a + an 1- diphthong (et, y, ot) obeys the above rules but 
retains the iota as a subscript in the contracted form: 
Twa (tT0-e1) 
The combinations of a + r/1/ot occur in forms not yet treated. 


ae 


(b) Stems in & (model novéw) 


(c) 


etre>e: NOLELTE (nov€-ete) 

€ +0 > OU: ENOLOvV (EnoLE-oVv) 

¢ disappears before a long vowel or diphthong: rod 
(no1€-w); Rovodct (moLe-ovc1). 


Stems in 0 (model dyd6o) 

o + e/o/ov > ov: edndov (e5ndo-e); SnAoduev (SnAo-onev); 
Sndodcr (6nA0-ovc1) 

0 + Wo > @: 5nAG (SNA0-0) 

o + an t-diphthong (et, ot, n) > o1: Sndoi (5nA0-€1) 

The combinations 0 + n/ov/n occur in forms not yet treated. 


The above contractions, which cover all forms of contracted 
verbs, also occur in other parts of speech, e.g. the noun voic (< 
vooc; 6.1/2). Contraction was a regular feature of Attic Greek 
but was not as rigorously applied in other dialects. 


Notes 


1 


The present infinitives of a- and o-stems contract to —-Gv and 
-ovv respectively, not -Gv and -ovv. This is because the -e1v 
of the pres. inf. act. of uncontracted -w verbs (e.g. AG-e1v) is 
itself a contraction of € + ev. With -aw and -ow verbs we 
therefore have the double contractions a + € + ev > @ + ev > 
dv; 0 + € + EV > Ov + EV > OVV, which give us tiudv, Snhodv. 
All tenses other than the present and imperfect are formed 
by lengthening the stem vowel and proceeding exactly as 
with uncontracted verbs (a > n (except after €, 1, p where we 
have a > @); © > 3 0 > ). The fut. ind. act. of the model 
verbs is TiuNco, TOUNCO, dnAwco and the aor. ind. act. 
etiunca, enoinca, edniaca. However, yedaw laugh does not 
lengthen its a: fut. yeAccouar (8.1/1 note 1) aor. eyeAaca. 
Likewise, xadew call and te\¢@ complete do not lengthen 
their € in the aorist: €xaAeca, étedeca; their future is, rather 
confusingly, the same as their present, kad, teA@, because 
the expected xakecw, tedecw lost the intervocalic c and 
contraction resulted (cf. 6.1/1c). 
A contracted future also occurs in most verbs in -iCo 
(6.1/4b) and all verbs with stems in A, p, v, p (11.1/3). Nearly 
all such futures have a stem in € (i.e. the contraction is -@, 
“€1C, -€1, etc., exactly as the present of MOLE). A few have a 
stem in a, as “ehocive drive, fut. stem eho- giving €A@, EAGc, 
ehG, etc., exactly as the present of tudo. 
Gown be alive contracts to 7 where other -aw verbs have 4: 
Pres. ind. act. C@, Cfic, Ch, Cayev, Cite, Cacr(v), inf. Crv; impf. 
ind. act. &Cwv, Cnc, EC, ECauev, Elfte, EGov. So also newwaw 
be hungry and d.yae be thirsty. 


5 Most disyllabic verbs in -ew (as 5€@ need, nro sail, nvéx 
breathe, péw flow) contract only when ¢ is followed by ¢. 
The pres. ind. act. of nA€@ is MAEM, Mheic, MAei, MhEopey, 
meite, TAcovci(v); impf. Emreov, EnAetc, EMAL, EMAEOpey. 
emdeite, éxreov. The 3rd s. act. of 5€ need, pres. dei, impf, 
€6e1, is used impersonally in the sense of it ishvas necessary 
(examples have already occurred in the reading exercises). I 
is construed with the accusative of the person involved and 
an infinitive: 5ei pe Ev TH OLKiG WEveEL, it is necessary for me 
to remain in the house, i.e. I must remain ... 

6 There is no movable v in the 3rd s. of the impf. ind. act. of 
contracted verbs. 


5.1/3 Further uses of the definite article 


In English we can, to a limited degree, use the definite article 
with an adjective to form a noun-equivalent: only the good die 
young; only the brave deserve the fair. In Greek, however, the 
definite article can be used to create a noun-equivalent out of 
virtually any part of speech (adjective, adverb, prepositional 
phrase, infinitive) to which it is prefixed: 0 codoc the wise [man]; 
1 coon the wise [woman]; oi tote the then [men], i.e. the men of 
that time; oi viv the now [men], i.e. the men of today; ov ev Th 
oixig the [men] in the house (the last three examples can also 
mean the [people] ..., as Greek uses the masculine article to refer 
to mixed groups). The neuter singular article is used with 
adjectives to express abstractions: 10 raAov beauty, 10 aicypov 
ugliness. When prefixed to an infinitive (articular infinitive, i.e. 
article + infinitive) it forms an equivalent of verbal nouns in 
English: 10 A€yetv the [act of] speaking, speech; 10 devyew the 
[act of] fleeing, flight. Each of these noun-equivalents functions 
exactly like any normal noun, and the case of the article (and of 
an accompanying adjective) varies according to a particular 
context: d€pa tov KaKov I am carrying the cowardly [man]; nepi 
tod madeverv Edeyev he was speaking about the [act of] 
educating, i.e. about education; &.@Kopev tove Ev Th vACw@ we 
were chasing the [men] in the island. 


Another very common type of noun-phrase consists of the 
neuter plural of the definite article followed by a genitive. Here 
the article may be translated in a wide variety of ways. Thus to 
tav ’ASnvatov (lit. the [things] of the Athenians) can mean the 
: property/situation/condition/fortunes/interests, etc., of the 
Athenians; ta €v th Pon the things/events/circumstances, etc. in 
Rome. The context must determine the most appropriate 
rendering. 


a 


The article can also be used as a third Person pronoun when 
combined with the particles pev* ... de; 0 pev ... 0 d€ the one ... 
the other (one man... another); or pev ... ot de some ... others: 0 
yev SiaKer Thy Sofav, o Se 10 Apyupiov one man chases fame, 
another money; Ol HEV ane8vncKov, ou d€ Edevyov some were 
dying, others running away. 0 de but/and he (and ov 5e, etc.) 
when used by itself refers to someone mentioned in the 
preceding sentence other than its subject: o Caxpatnc exereuce 
™v EavOirnnv Kpodcor thv pviav’ n de ovK nOedev Socrates 
ordered Xanthippe to swat the fly but she refused (lit. was not 
willing). This use of the article is a survival from an earlier stage 
in Greek when it was employed solely as a third person pronoun 
(cf. 25.1/3a) 


We have already met three usages of the article in Greek where 
there is no corresponding article in English (2.1/2 note 1). There 
is also one important instance where the reverse holds true, viz 
where the noun or adjective is predicative. Thus, when 
Thucydides (6.2.11) is telling us that originally the Athenians 
called the Acropolis simply ‘the polis’, he writes kaAeitat (3rd s. 
pres. ind. passive) n "AxponoAic Et nodAtc the Acropolis is still 
called ‘the polis’, but there is no article with noA.c. In such 
sentences, therefore, there should be no doubt as to which word 
is the subject and which is the complement. 


Notes 


1 Adjectives without the definite article can also be used as 
nouns but they then have an indefinite sense: Ev 16 noAELO 
TOAAOL KaKG Edepov in the war many [people] were suffering 
hardships (lit. bad things). When used indefinitely in the 
singular an adjective is normally accompanied by the 
indefinite pronoun tic (10.1/1). 

2 In expressions such as ’AAKtBiadyc 6 KAetviov Alcibiades, 
[son] of Cleinias the article is followed by the genitive and 
the word for son or daughter is omitted (cf. 24.1/1a). As 
Greeks, both male and female, had only one name, the name 
of a person’s father is often given in this way to achieve 
greater precision. 


5.2 Greek reading 


1 6 Xpovoc narvsever tove copove. 

NOAN EEL cLomn KaAG. 
3# TOAN Ect avOpanorciy, @ E€vor, KaKa. 
4# ov dei déperv to mpocBev ev UvTN KaKd. 


sown & 


5 Supply ect in the following: (i) KaAOv Tevxia. (ii) xorena 
70 KOAG. (iit) HETpOV, apuctov. (iv) peya BLBALov peya KaKoy, 
(v) Kolva Ta TOV OLAV. (vi) KOLVOC "Epniic. (vit) HUKpoy 
KaKov peya ayadov. (viii) GAAG GAAOLC KOAG. (ix) Tl YAOtto, 
TOAAGV aitLa KaKav. (x) xahenov TO NOLELV, 10 SE KEAEDCO} 
padiov. (xi)# KaKOV tO pedvery TNLOvTc Aumptov. (x22) 
maOnoo. paOnpoca. (xii) KaKoD KopaKoc KOKOV @ov. (xiv) 
TUCTOV Yi}, OMLCTOV Sadatta. (xv) Kav wopanxt Hoan. 

6 (i) Set yapEetv €K tov Opotev. (ii) LGpoc papa. heyet. (tit) EEW 
TNAOD tOV noda Exetc. (iv) Get xvtpa, CA ouALa. (v) A€ovta 
Evpeic. (vt) mpoc cha untpvrac KAGLELC. 

7# ded ged, ToL peyaro peyono Kal Macyer Kaka. 

8# oOvov Xpetav EMEYXEL tpayvtnc 0800. 

oF Gv@pamoc écti tvedua Kal cKLd, LOvov. 

10# toxn TEXVIV apBucev, ov TEXT TOXNV. 

11# TOAA@V Ta APTA? inal " avOparorc KaKOV. 

12# yovan, yevare KOCHOV 7 cry oeper. 

13# KOAOV d€ Kal yepovtt pavOavetv coga. 

14 ot "A@nvaiior SovKvdt5qv Tov OAOpov Ene Wav npoc TOV 
ctpatnyov TOV EV  Opaxn. 

15 ote napa vexpod OutAtav Ovte TApPG dLAapyvpov xaptv Sei 
Cnreiv. 

16# UKaVvOV 10 vuKav ect. toic ehevOepoic. 

17# kav TOC aypoiKotc ectt mordetac & Epac. 

18 0 duKoc Thy Tpixa, ov THV youny, OAAATTEL. 

19# ta xpnnar’ avOpenoiciv EvpicKer gthove. 

20 oaddAoc Kpitnc KaAOD mpayyatoc OxAOC. 

21 The Egyptians and their crocodiles (from Herodotus) 
totic HEV ovv tOv Alyuntiov Lepot ELCLV ol Kpoxodiho1, tOIC 
ry od, an ite MOAELLOVC NEPLENOUCLV. ou de nepi te OnBac 
Kat TV Moipeac (of Moers) Alyy coodpa vopitovci 
avtove elvat iepovc. éva. (one) 5 EKGTEPOL TpEdovct 
KpoKodthov Kal SiSacKovcw, apthwata de ALOiva. xvte eic 5 
TH WTO euBarrover Kal apgrdeac MEPL tovc eympocBiovc 
modac KOL Citta, anotaKta MApEXOVCL Kal lepeta. Eac bev 
odv Cactv ot KpoKodtiot wa’ ev macXoucty, peta 8& TOV 
Savatov TAPLXEVOUCLY avtovc ou Aiyvrniot Kal Oantovcw 
€v tepaic @nKarc. ON ot mEpt "Edegavetivny moh. (city) Kat 1 
ECOLOUCLY AVTOVC’ OD yap voutCoucLV LEpovc Eivat. 

Notes 

2 mod = nOAAa (also in 3) 2.1/6b. 
3 avOpenorcty dat. pl.; -orctv is the longer form of the ending 


(3.1/1 note 3). 


ee 


4 
5 


10 


11 


13 


14 
17 
19 
20 


21 


Take ta npocOev ... kaxa together and év pvnun with déperv; 
dislocations of this sort are common in verse. 
(i) kaAov is neuter because the meaning is a fair [thing]; we 
would have expected the definite article with nevyia (2.1/1 
note 1) — see note on 4.2.3. (iv) here, and in some of the 
following proverbs, it is necessary to decide which is subject 
and which is predicate, i.e. is a big book a big evil? or is a 
big evil a big book? Obviously the former is what is meant. 
(vi) An appeal to share in the luck that another is enjoying 
(e.g. in finding a coin in the street); Hermes, as god of luck, 
shares, or should share, his blessings equally. (viii) adda 
GAdotc ... lit. other [things] ... to other [people], i.e. different 
[things] ... to different people. (xiv) mctov, anictov cf. KOAOV 
in (i). (xv) Kav = Kat €v (crasis 11.1/5); kai here means even 
(4.1/3). 
(iv) Cet < Céo boil, Ci < Gao live (the latter is irregular - 5.1/2 
note 4). 
Prose order would be ta peyada Kal macyet peyara KaKa; 
xa is here adverbial also (4.1/3); take the second peyaAa 
with xkaxa. 
Translate mp8acev by a present; the aorist is often used to 
express general truths, particularly in proverbs (so-called 
gnomic aorist; cf. faint heart never won fair lady). 
Supply écti (and also in 13 and 20); ypquat ait’ both have 
an elided a; the plural of ypfpa thing here means money (a 
very common use). 
de cf. note on 4.2.9 (there are many examples of such 
connectives at the beginning of verse and prose extracts in 
subsequent reading exercises); kai even 4.1/3. 
tov Odopov 5.1/3 note 2. 
Kav see above on 5 (xv). 
xpnat(a) see on 11; avOpwnorcrv see note on 3. 
Only the sense can indicate which noun is subject and which 
predicate (cf. note on S(iv)). 
IL. toic pev ... toic 8& for some ... for others (5.1/3); odv 
connects this passage with what goes before in the original 
context (cf. 13 above); ate TOAELLOVC as enemies; O7nBar 
Thebes not to be confused with the city of the same name in 
Greece. 1.4 Take €va (m. acc. of eic (7.1/5)) with 
KpoKodidov; exatepot each of the two (i.e. those around 
Thebes and those around the swamp of Moeris). 1.8 otv 
therefore, so shows that what follows is a consequence of 
what was said in the previous sentence, while ev functions 
with the de of the next line to contrast gc C@cvv ... with peta 
Tov Oavatov .. 


5.2/1 Vocabulary 


aypoiKoc, -ov from the 
country, rustic, boorish 

atid, +c, N cause 

anAatTO change (tr.) 

auoded, -ac, n bracelet, 
anklet 

dmuctoc, -ov untrustworthy 

andotaKtoc, -ov set apart for 
special use 

aptctoc, -N, -OvV 

dptmyc, -OT0C, 70 ear-ring 

ate (particle) as if, as 

BtBAtov, -ov, 10 book 

YOREw marry 

YEpov, ~ovtoc, 0 old man 

yhartta, -nC, qn tongue 

youn, -nC, n mind 

Yvvn, -aiKoc, ] woman 

Sidackw teach, train 

exatepoc, -<-ov each (of 
two) 

ereyyo test 

"Edeavtivn, —ne, 1 
Elephantine (city in Egypt) 

eporro put in 

eimpoc®toc, -ov (in) front 

é€o (+gen.) outside 

£0 (adv.) well 

evpicxa find; get 

éac (conj.) while 

Caw be alive, live, pass one’s 
life 

Ceo boil 

Cnteo look for, seek (+acc.) 

ncvyid, ic, n peace, quiet 

Onpar, -dv, at Thebes (city in 
Egypt) 

Onkn, -nc,n tomb 

Opaxn, -n¢, n Thrace 

Opré, Tpiyoc, i hair 

tepeta, Tov, ta offerings 

iepoc, 8, -0v sacred, holy 


best 


ikavoc, -7,-Ov sufficient 

KAOLO weep 

KOLVOC, -1, -OV common, 
shared 

Kopaé, -aKoc, 0 crow 

KOcHOc, -Ov, 0 decoration 

KpoKodthoc, -0v,0 crocodile 


ALOvoc, -n, -ov (yvut0c) made 
of glass 

MoKoc, -ov, O wolf 

Autnptov, -0v, 10 remedy 


LaOnpa, -atoc, 10 lesson 
pada (adv.) very 
pavOave learn 
pebvo be drunk 
HETPOV, -Ov, 10 measure, due 
measure, moderation 
untpord, -Gc,) — step-mother 
LLKpOc, -a, ~ov small 
uvaLN, NC, 1) memory 
HOvov (adv.) only, merely 
wopung, —nkoc,o ant 
udpoc, -d,-ov stupid, foolish 
Vika@ win 
Evpew shave 
050c, -0d, 7 
Opioroc, +8, -ov 
opbow _ guide 
ode, @t0c, 10 ear 
OxAoc, -Ov, 0 crowd, mob 
nana -atoc, to suffering, 
misfortune 
narderd, -dc,n education, 
culture 
nasevo teach, educate 
napa (prep.) (+gen.) from 
nacyo suffer 
£0 nacyo be well treated 
nept (prep.) (+acc.) around 
TEpLENM treat 
moc, 0d, o mud 
TNLOovn, —fc, 1 woe, misery 


road 


like 


re 


mctoc, OV trustworthy 

neuer, -01T0C, 10 breath 

noieo make, do 

noreuoc, -d,-ov hostile, 
enemy 

nove, m0d0c, 0 foot 

mpayua, —aT0C, 10 thing, 
matter 

mpoc (prep.) (+acc.) 
towards; on, at 

mpocOev (adv.) previously 

padtoc, -i,-ov easy 

cha, -atoc, t0 tomb 

cry, -fic, 1 silence 

citia, “ov, T2 provisions, 
food 

com, ~iic, n silence 

cKid, -dc, n shadow 

codec, —n, -Ov wise, clever 

ctpatnyoc, -od, 0 general, 
commander 

tapiyevo embalm, mummify 


to, 


Tpaxvtnc, —ytoc, 1 roughness 

Tpedw, rear 

gadAoc, -ov (also -n, -ov) 
poor, inadequate 

ged (interjection) alas! 

giAapyvpoc, -ov avaricious, 
miserly 

yorenoc, -n.-ov difficult, 
hard 

xapic, -Ltoc (acc. xaptv), 7 
favour 

XOAN, -iic, n bile; anger 

YXpPerd, -Fc,n use, 
serviceability 

xpTua, -atoc, 70 thing; (pl.) 
money 

APOvoc, ov, 0 time 

xvt0c, -n,-0v melted (with 
’8.voc, made of glass ) 

xotpa, -ic, a pot 

@Ov,-00, 10 egg 


soyun & 
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6.1 Grammar 


6.1/1 Third declension - consonant stem 
nouns (2) 


(a) Stems in v (masculine and, rarely, feminine) 
These stems nearly all have a nominative singular in -nv or 
-wv with a genitive -evoc/-nvoc or -ovoc/-wvoc. There is no 
rule to determine whether a particular word has a long or 
short vowel in its stem. Those with a short vowel do not 
lengthen it in the dative plural because here we have v + c > 
c, not vt+c¢>c (cf. 5.1/1b). 


Auunv (m) unv (m) Saipov (m or f) ayav (m) 

harbour month divine being contest 
stem Atpev- unv- Sapov— ayov- 
SINGULAR 
Nom. dwnv pny daipov ayov 
Voc. Awty unv daipov ayov 
Acc. Atpev-a Lfv-a Saipov—-a ayev-o 
Gen. wev-oc unv-oc Saipov-oc ary@v-oc 
Dat.  Mrpev-1 wnv-t Scipov-1 ayav-1 
PLURAL 
N.V.  Awev-ec Lfiv-ec Saipov-ec aydv-ec 
Acc. Arpev-ac [Lfjv-ac daipov-ac ayév-—ac 
Gen.  Mypev—wv unv-av Saryov-wv ayav-ov 
Dat. Ame-c(v) pty (v) Saipo—cr(v) aya-ci(v) 
Notes 


1 There are a few such nouns in ~Ic, -tvoc, e.g. ptc, ptvoc (f) 
nose; S€XOtc, -ivoc (m) dolphin. 


a 


2 The vocative singular of v-stems is the same as the 
nominative when the nominative is accented on the final 
syllable (so Atyny, but Saipov). 

3 xvev, Kvvoc (m or f) dog has an irregular stem kvv-. 

(b) Stems in p (mainly masculine) 

The majority have a nom. s. -np, gen. -npoc or nom. s. -ap, 
gen. -opoc. Four nouns with a nom. s. in -np form a special 
sub-group and are declined alike: natnp father, unmp 
mother, ®vyamp daughter, yactnp (f) stomach. Also given 
below is the slightly irregular avnp man, male. Of these 
nouns only those in -np, -npoc do not have a distinct 
vocative singular (c@tep from camp, -f\poc (m) saviour is an 
exception). 

np (m) prytwp (m) natnp (m) avnp (m) 

wild beast — speaker father man 

stem €@np- prtop- nat(e)p- avép- 

SINGULAR 

Nom. Onp pntap nathp avnp 

Voc. np pitop natep avep 

Acc. @fjp-a prytop—a ROTEP—O. avdp-a 

Gen. @np-oc pntop-oc matp—oc avdp-—oc 

Dat. Onp-t pTtop-1 TOtp-1 avdp-t 

PLURAL 

N.V.  Ofjpec prtop-ec ROtep-ec avip-ec 

Acc. @fip-ac prtop-ac Ratep—ac avSp—ac 

Gen. @np-dv PNTOP-Ov ROtEP-OV avip-av 

Dat. @np-ci(v) prtop-ci(v) natpa-cu(v) avipaci(v) 


A few nouns with stems in p do not have a nom. s. in -np/-wp. 
Of these, yeip, yerpoc (f) hand (stem ye1p-) can also have a stem 
xep-, which is the more usual in the dat. pl., viz yepct(v); €ap (n) 


(the 
gen. 


(c) 


season of) spring has gen. jpoc, dat. npt; mip (n) fire has 
nupoc, dat. rupt (see also 13.1/1c). 


Stems in ec (neuters in -oc, masculine proper names in -1c) 


Neuters in -oc, as yévoc, yevouc race, clan (stem yevec-), form a 
large class. They appear to be irregular because they were 
affected by a sound change at an earlier stage of Greek whereby 
intervocal sigma was lost and in Attic the two previously 
Separated vowels were contracted (in Homeric Greek and other 
dialects the uncontracted forms survived). 


soyun & 


gouun & 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
N.V.  yévoc yevn (<yeve(c}-a) 
Acc. yeévoc yevn 
Gen. yévovc J<veve(c)-0c) yevav (<yeve(c)}-wv) 
Dat. yéver (<yeve(c)}-1) yeveci(v) — (<yeve(c}-cu) 


Many masculine proper names are compounds with a stem in ec 
because their second element is a neuter noun of this type, e.g, 
Atoyevnc (yévoc), Caxpatnc (Kpatoc), ’ApictoteAnc (téAoc), 
These must be distinguished from first declension masculine 
proper names in ~m¢ (see 3.1/2 notes 3 and 4). A complication 
arises with proper names containing the neuter xAéoc fame as 
their second element (e.g. MepixdAtic, “Hpaxadtic, OepictoKaAric) 
since a further contraction is required in the nom. voc. and dat. 
because of the additional € in the stem (kAeec~). Compare the 
declensions of Caxpatnc and MepuKxaAfe: 


Nom. Coxpatnc TlepuxAtc (<KAenc) 

Voc. Cuxpatec TlepixAetc (<KdEEc) 
Acc. Coxpatn (<-e(c)a) Tlepuxred (<KAee(c)a) 
Gen. Cwoxpatove (<-e(c)oc) Tlepixaéouc (<-KA€e(c)oc) 
Dat. Caxpater (<-e(c)r) TlepuxAsi (<-KA€e(c)U) 


The acc. Tlepixred has a final & (not 7 as in yevn) because of the 
preceding e (cf. apyupa < -e4, 6.1/2). One noun in -y¢ which 
belongs here but is not a masculine proper noun is tpinpnc (f) 
trireme. (singular as for Coxpatne, plural n.v.a. tpinpetc, gen. 
tpinpev, dat. tpinpect(v)). 


6.1/2 Second declension contracted nouns and 
first and second declension contracted 
adjectives 


The few second declension masculine nouns in -ooc and neuters 
in -€ov are contracted in Attic according to the rules given for 
contracted verbs (5.1/2; on ¢ + a, which does not occur in verbs, 
see below). The uncontracted forms, which are regular, occur in 
other dialects. Examples are: 


vooc mind octeov bone 
Contracted Uncontracted Contracted Uncontracted 
(Attic) (non-Attic) Attic) (non-Attic) 
SINGULAR 
Nom. vodc vo-0¢c octodv OcCte-Ov 
Voc. vod VvO-E octodv OCTE-OV 
Acc. voiv VvO0-OV octodv OCTE~OV 
Gen. vod VO-Ov octod OCTE-OD 


Dat. vo vo-@ ecto octé-w 


————— 


PLURAL : ae i: 

Nom. vou VO=OL octet locté~a 
Voc. vot vo-Ol octa “octé-a 
Acc. voc vo-ovc ota octé-a 
Gen. vOv vo-ov oct OCTE-WV 
Dat. voic VO~-OtC OCTOLC OCTE-OLC 


In the nom. voc. acc. pl. of neuters € + & produces @ on the 
analogy of the a-ending of normal second declension neuters 
(cf. xptca below). 

Like vote are declined potdc stream, mdotc voyage, and 
compounds of the latter such as nepinhovuc circumnavigation. 


Most first and second declension contracted adjectives are 
formed with -e0c, -ea, -Eov, e.g. xpTcotc (< xptceoc) golden, 
which is declined: 


SINGULAR M. FE. N. 
N.V. xptcodc (-eoc) xptch (ea) xptcodv (-eov) 

Acc. xptcotv (-eov) xptchv (av) xptcodv (-eov) 

Gen. yptcod (-Eov) yxptciic (-Edc) yzptcod (ov) 

Dat. ypdeG@ (-€) xpUCh Cea) xed Céo) 

PLURAL 

N.V. ypdcoi (-e01) =xptcoi (Ceol) xptca (-ea) 

Acc. xptcotc (-eovc) yptcéc (-€Gc) yptci  (-ea) 

Gen. yptciv (-Ewv) ypUciv (-Eov) yxpTcdv (-€ov) 

Dat. xpUcoic (-Eo1c) yptcaic (-Ea1c) xpUcoic (-€o1c) 

In the feminine singular € +@>n, except where € is preceded by 
€, l, OF p, e.g. apyvpotc (-e0c), —& (-€8), -obv, (-eov) [made of] 
silver, whose feminine singular i is: nom. apyvpa, acc. apyupav, 
gen. apyvpac, dat. apy upg (here € + @ > @). 

anhodc, ~i, -obv simple is contracted from arooc but follows 
XpDcotc completely, even in the feminine. 


6.1/3 Compound verbs formed with 
prepositional prefixes 


Many verbs form compounds by prefixing one, or sometimes 
More than one, preposition (e.g. emPaiva, 3.2.12(v)). This 
involves important sound changes when certain vowels and 
consonants are juxtaposed: 


(a) With the exception of mept and xpo, prepositions ending in 
a vowel drop this vowel (by elision) when compounded with 
a verb which begins with a vowel or diphthong: ancyo 
(on0+Gyo) lead away, MApEXO (napa+éxo) provide, but 
npoay lead forward, nep.ayo lead round. 


Na nr ee as, 


(b) When, owing to the elision of the final vowel of the 
preposition, m, t, or « are brought into contact with an 
initial aspirated vowel or diphthong, these consonants must 
themselves adopt their aspirated forms, 9, @ and y: adaipew 
(and+aipew) take away; Kabaipew (Kata+aipew) destroy. 

(c) When compounded with a verb beginning with a vowel or 
diphthong, ex becomes &&: e&ayw (ex+ayo) lead out; 
e€aipeo (ex+aipew) take out. 

(d) When compounded with a verb beginning with a consonant, 
the v of év and cvv is assimilated as follows: 

v before 2, B, 6, yw and p becomes p: cupfovrevo 
(cov+BovArevo) advise 

v before y, x, x, and & becomes nasal y: eyypadw (ev+ypada) 
write in/on 

v before 4 becomes A: cvAAopBave (cov+AapnBave) gather 
together 

v of cuv is dropped before c: cuctpateve (cuv+ctpatevo) join 
in an expedition. 

(e) When a verb compounded with a preposition is used in a 
tense which requires the augment, the augment comes 
between the preposition and the verb, not in front of the 
preposition: mpoc-€-BaArov (<mpocBahio) I was attacking. If 
the insertion of the augment results in the clash of two 
vowels, €.g. Kata + £-YLYVOCKOV the same process as in (a) 
above will apply: so KateytyvacKkov (<KatayLyvacKka) I was 
condemning. In these circumstances npo normally contracts 
with the augment xpovpaddov' (<npoBadAw; the expected 
form would be mpoeBarAov) I was putting forward; 
TMpovmeutov (<mponeunw) I was escorting (the contracted 
diphthong is generally indicated by a sign identical with a 
smooth breathing (11.1/55)). 

(f) The assimilation of év and cvv described in (d) is blocked by 
the syllabic augment in the augmented tenses; thus 
cupPovreve but coveBovirevov. 


Notes 


1 The meaning of a compound verb is not always predictable 
from its constituent parts (cf. at a above mapexa). 
Prepositions may retain their normal meanings (as axayo, 
evypado) but some have acquired a special sense, e.g. 
yetayyvacka change one’s mind (from yryvacko know) 
where peta- conveys the idea of change. 

2 Inthe augmented tenses of compound verbs the accent never 
goes further back than the augment, even when the last 


Ul 


syllable is short: napeiyov they were providing; napiicav 
they were present ; cf. Appendix 8, b(vi). 

3. Greek has a few compound verbs which dcontain no 
prepositional element: oixodopnew build a house (oixoc 
house); vavpayew fight with ships (vatc ship). These 
compounds are augmented at the beginning, not between 
the two elements (@Kodounca, Evavpaynca). 


6.1/4 -w verbs with stems in palatals, labials, 
dentals 


The sound changes shown by nouns with these stems (5.1/1) 
also occur in the corresponding verbs when c is added to form 
the future or weak aorist. Some resemble Atw in having a simple 
present stem to which this c can be attached. Others, far more 
numerous, have a suffix in their present stem which is not kept 
elsewhere. 

(a) Verbs of the above type with no suffix in the present stem 


whexo _ plait fut. mnreko aor, énmareta 
nena send fut. nepya aor, enepya 
neiOo persuade = fut. = neicw aor. éneica 


(b) Verbs with a suffix in the present stem 


At a very early stage in its development Greek possessed a 
consonant which was pronounced as the y in the English yes. 
This sound no longer existed in the form Greek had taken by the 
time of the introduction of the alphabet. It had occurred in 
words inherited from Indo-European (1.3) and had also served 
as a suffix to form the present stem of many -@ verbs whose’ 
primitive or original stem ended in a consonant. In this function 
it combined with the preceding consonant. The combinations 
which concern us here are «/y/y + y > tt; W/B/d +y > nt; 15/0 + y 
> ¢. As this suffix (and others — see below) was only used to 
form the present stem, the future and weak aorist are formed by 
applying c to the original stem. Examples are (the original stem 
1s given in brackets): 

PALATALS 

guidtta guard (ovdax-) fut. gvddto aor.  egvaata 
Okatt change (adAay-) fut. GAdato aor Arata 
LABIALS 

konto cut (kon~) fut. Koyo aor eKowa 
Bont» harm  (BraB-) fut. Proaya aor. épraya 
Kpurt hide (kpv¢-) fut. xpdya aor  expvya 
DENTALS 

dpatny tell (opad-) fut. paca aor  edpaca 


— 


(b) When, owing to the elision of the final vowel of te 


(c) 


preposition, 7%, t, or « are brought into contact with ). 
initial aspirated vowel or diphthong, these consonants my,- 
themselves adopt their aspirated forms, 9, 8 and x: agape. 
(ano+aipew) take away; Kabarpéw (kata+aipéw) destroy, 
When compounded with a verb beginning with a vowel ;- 
diphthong, éx becomes €&: e&ayo (ex+ayo) lead ont. 
e€arpew (ex+aipew) take out. 


(d) When compounded with a verb beginning with a consonant, 


(e) 


(A) 


the v of év and cvv is assimilated as follows: 

v before x, B, 6, yw and ww becomes pu: cuopBovrersy 
(cov+BovrAevw) advise 

v before y, x, x, and & becomes nasal y: eyypado (ev+ypade: 
write in/on 

v before 4 becomes A: cvAAapPave (cov+AapBave) gather 
together 

v of cov is dropped before c: cuctpateve (cuv+ctpateva) jor 
in an expedition. 

When a verb compounded with a preposition is used in a 
tense which requires the augment, the augment comes 
between the preposition and the verb, not in front of the 
preposition: mpoc-€-BaAAov (<mpocBarrw) I was attacking. \t 
the insertion of the augment results in the clash of two 
vowels, e.g. Kata + é-ylyvacKov the same process as in (a! 
above will apply: so Kateytyvackov (<KatayryvacKo) I was 
condemning. In these circumstances npo normally contracts 
with the augment mpovparrov' (<npoBadrAw; the expected 
form would be npo€ BadAov) I was putting forward: 
MPOURELMOV (<nponeunw) I was escorting (the contracted 
diphthong is generally indicated by a sign identical with » 
smooth breathing (11. 1/5b)). 

The assimilation of év and cvv described in (d) is blocked b 
the syllabic augment in the augmented tenses; thus 
cupPovreve but cuveBovAevov. 


Notes 


1 


The meaning of a compound verb is not always predictable 
from its constituent parts (cf. at a above nape xo): 
Prepositions may retain their normal meanings (as ony: 
EYYPAO) but some have acquired a special sense, ¢.% 
wetayryvacka change one’s mind (from yvyvacKkw know’ 
where peta- conveys the idea of change. 

In the augmented tenses of compound verbs the accent neve’ 
goes further back than the augment, even when the |as 


\ 


e ~~ Ca 
: 
f 


syllable is short: napetyov they were providing; napficav 


they were present ; cf. Appendix 8, b(vi). 
Greek has a few compound verbs which Jcontain no 
prepositional element: oixodopew build a house (oixoc 
house); vavpayew fight with ships (vatc ship). These 
compounds are augmented at the beginning, not between 
the two elements (@xodounca, evavpaynea). 


Ge 


6.1/4 -w verbs with stems in palatals, labials, 
dentals 


The sound changes shown by nouns with these stems (5.1/1) 
also occur in the corresponding verbs when c is added to form 
the future or weak aorist. Some resemble Ato in having a simple 
present stem to which this c can be attached. Others, far more 
numerous, have a suffix in their present stem which is not kept 
elsewhere. 

(a) Verbs of the above type with no suffix in the present stem 


mexa plait fur. mnreto aor. émdreta 
neuna send fut. nényo aor, émepwa 
nei8o persuade fut. neicw aor.  émeica 


(b) Verbs with a suffix in the present stem 


At a very early stage in its development Greek possessed a 
consonant which was pronounced as the y in the English yes. 
This sound no longer existed in the form Greek had taken by the 
time of the introduction of the alphabet. It had occurred in 
words inherited from Indo-European (1.3) and had also served 
as a suffix to form the present stem of many -w verbs whose 
Primitive or original stem ended in a consonant. In this function 
't combined with the preceding consonant. The combinations 
which concern us here are k/y/y + y > tt; T/B/d +y > 11; 7/8/8 + y 
> ¢. As this suffix (and others — see below) was only used to 
form the present stem, the future and weak aorist are formed by 
applying c to the original stem. Examples are (the original stem 
'S ven in brackets): 

PALATALS 


Svkatta — guard (dvAax-) fut. vidéo aor, eovdata 


oe change (aGAkay-) fut. oAAdko aor, = mAata 
IALS 


Ko ; ‘ 
TT cut (xon-) fut. Koyo aor, &eKoya 


Phe harm (BAoB-) fut. BAaya = aor. = EPAawa 
Punt hide (xpvd-) — fut. Kpvya aor = EKpvya 
ENTALS 


Pater tell (opad-) fut. paca aor  édpaca 


gouun & 


$$ 


The original stem can be seen in cognate words (e.g. pvAaKN act 
of guarding, B\aBn damage). It need not be memorized as these 
verbs follow the above patterns. An exception is a few verbs in 
Co which are palatals, not dentals, as e.g. coal slaughter 
(coay-) fut. coa&@, aor. Ecoata (cf. coayn fact of] slaughtering). 
All dental-stem verbs in -iCo of more than two syllables have a 
future in -1€@ (originally -teca; cf. 5.1/2 note 3), which always 
contracts to -1@: vouiCo think, fut. void, vouteic, Voutel, etc., 
but xt found, build, fut. xticw. A few verbs in -1@ are 
palatals: pactiGa whip (stem pactiy-), fut. pactié, aor. 
euactiéa. 

Of the other present stem suffixes belonging here we may 
mention cx (as in S8acKo (<didax + cx-w) teach, fut. d5ato, 
etc.) and av. The latter is often accompanied by a nasal infix (i.e. 
a nasal inserted before the final consonant of the root); neither 
av nor the infix occur outside the present stem, e.g. AayBavea 
take, aor. stem AaB- (in Aa-u-B-ov-w the nasal infix takes the 
form of the labial nasal » before the following labial; cf. 
wa-v-0-cv-o learn, aor. stem a0; A0~y-y-av-0 obtain, aor. stem 
Aax-; see 7.1/1). 


6.2 Greek reading 


1 As well as translating the following give the 1st s. present 
indicative of each verb: 
(i) ov gvdaxec TOvC Tlepcac eovratav. (ii) & apa Expvyac TOV 
xpucodv innov; (iii) ot "AGnvaior Kat ou Aaxedarpoviot 
Cuvectpatevcav. (iv) MOAAG EV wh TETPO EVEYpOWev. (v) ol 
Saipovec TOAAG Kat peyaro mpagouctv. (vt) ry Coxpartnc 
Tac edidagev. (vit) T™V oiKtav tod TlepixAeove éBAowav. 
( viii) Ev TO AleVt Evavpayncapev. 

2# KATORTPOV eidovc xaAKoc Ect’, oivoc de vod. 

3# xetp xeipa vintet, Saxtvror 5 SaKtvhovc. 

4 1) Hev dovn ectlv apyupa, n 5 cuyn xXpvch. 

5# ® daipov, @c OK écv anoctpogy Bpotoic 
TOV ELOUTOV TE KA BENAGTOV KaKOv. 

6 Further futility 
(i) evc VSap ypagerc. (ii) e1c ‘WopLLov oixo8oeic. (tit) yAadn 
*AGnvaCe (sc. geperc). (iv) Kopata HEtpEIC. (v) opvuBoc yoko 
Cnteic. (vi) cLdnpov TAgiV didackec. (vit) NAL@ oac 
daverCetc. (viit) Batpaxorc oivoxoeic. (ix) tov G€pa tuRTELC. 
(x) eXeoavta Ek pvLac motel. 
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7 Other short proverbs and aphorisms 
(i) woxtic peyac yadvoc ect 0 votc (it) "EAAnvec Gel 
TOLSEC, YEPOV de * "EAA ovK écty. (at) # ECL ENTpL TOLdEc 
ayKvpat Biov. (iv) oiKot AEOVTEC, EV hoxn . GMINEKEC. (v) 
voovc opa Kal vote aKovel. (vi) papal Topavvov XEIpEc. 
(vii) yevdeciv “Apnc oidoc. (viit) ‘EdAac ‘EAAadoc at 
"A@ivat. (ix) TETTLYL LEALTIAV CUyKpiVEtc. (x) YOAETOV 
@vyatnp Tha. 
8 0 pev ndp 0 Gvepoc, TOV be Epata n cuvnera EKKQLEL. 
9 Kato TOV Coxpatn ovdeic Exovctac aLaptaven. 
10 ov HETOAVOELV GAA NPOVOEtV YPN TOV Avdpa TOV COdov. 
11 The siege of Melos 
Thucydides, the other great historian of the fifth century 
BC, wrote a history of the Peloponnesian War, which was 
fought between Athens and Sparta (the major power in the 
Peloponnese) from 431 Bc to 404 Bc, when Athens fell. 
Melos was an island in the southern Aegean whose desire 
to stay neutral was brutally suppressed by the Athenians. 


Kat ot HEV "AGnvatov mpecBerc (ambassadors) avexopncav 
E1c 10 ctpate via, o. dé ctpatnyot MEpletetyicay toc 
MnAtovc. Kat Dctepov gvdaKn nev oAtyn TOV CUPUAXOV EKET 
TapEepeve Kal ENOALOPKEL 0 Xaprov, ol be GAOL Ctpatiatar 
KL Kato ‘viv Kal Kato, OaAattav avexapncav. éneita 5& o1 5 
MnAtot 10 Repitetyicpa avectacav Tov "AOnvaiov, enerdy 
napijcav OD TOAAOL tAv oudAaKov. anda ctpatiav Uctepov eK 
TOV "ASnvav GAAnV etenewyav ov ‘ACnvaior, KOL KOTO 
Kpatoc ndq EnoMLOpKovv. mpodocia be TV Ev toIC MnAiouc 
Kat cuvexapncav tOIC "A@nvatorc. ou b€ Ecoatav Mniiov 10 
tove avdpac, naidac d& Kat yovaikac nvSpanodicav. Ka ; 
Uetepov GQnoiKovc MoAAovc ELEMEWYaV KAL TO YMPLOV 
@xKucav. 


Notes 


1 (v) modAG Kot peyara lit. many and great [things] but 
translate many great [things]; when TORE i in the plural is 
combined with another adjective «a1 is regularly inserted 
between the two. 
Greek mirrors were made of polished bronze or silver. 
Take anoctpoon with the genitives in the next line. /.2 Take 
Kak@v as a noun and eyovtov and Genratov as adjectives; 
kai can be translated here by and or or because the evils 
are not necessarily both innate and sent by the gods. 
6 (iit) The Acropolis at Athens was notorious as a haunt of 
small brown owls, the bird which was adopted as the 
Athenian emblem. 


ANd 


7 (ii) This remark of an Egyptian priest to the Athenian 
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statesman Solon implicitly contrasts the age of Greek 
civilization with that of the Egyptians. (iv) A phrase of 
abuse, not a sentence; foxes were symbolic of a low cunning 
devoid of courage. (viii) The Athenians liked to regard 
themselves as the quintessence of Greekness. (x) The 
patriarchal nature of most Greek societies meant that sons 
were more highly valued than daughters. 

IL.4£. Translate the imperfects napepeve and EnoAropxet by 
stayed and besieged (Greek prefers to regard both events as 
extending over a period of time than as single actions - 
4.1/1). IL8f e&enewyav < exneuno (6. 1/3); Kata Kpatoc lit. mn 
accordance with [their full] strength, i.e. energetically. Il.11f. 
maidsac Kai yovaixac the regular order in Greek for women 
and children; nvipanodicav < avdpanodiCo (4.1/1 note 2(ii)). 


6.2/1 Vocabulary 


ayKdpa, ic, anchor 
aet (adv.) always 

anp, -Epoc, oO air 
’"AOnvaCe (adv.) to Athens 
’AGfvan, -@v, at Athens 
axovo hear 

adonné, -exoc, 1 fox 
apaptave err, do wrong 
avacnae pull down 


avayapew withdraw, retreat, 


retire 
avépanodiCo enslave 
aveloc, -ov,0 wind 
avnp, avdpoc, 0 man 
GNOLKOC, -Ov, 0 settler, 
colonist 
anoctpodn, -fc, nN turning 
away from, escape 
apyvpotc, -4,-obv made of 
silver, silver 
"Apne, -ov,0 Ares (god of 
war) 
Brontw damage 
Bpotoc, -00,0 mortal man 
yoru, -aKtoc, 70 milk 


yAavé, -avKoc, owl 
ypaow write 

daipov, -ovoc,o god 

daxtudoc, -ov, 0 finger 

daveilo lend 

eyypad@ write in/on, inscribe 

eld0c,-ovc, 10 appearance 

exei (adv.) there 

EKKaLO kindle 

EKOUCLAC (adv.) willingly 

EKTEUMO send out 

erEedac, -avtoc,o elephant 

‘EAAac, -adoc, n Greece 
“EAAny, -nvoc,o a Greek 

Eudutoc,-ov inborn, innate 

énerdn (conj.) when 

non (adv.) now 

NALoc, -0v, 0 sun 

Sendatoc,-ov sent by the gods 

Svyatnp, —tp dC, n daughter 

KGtONTPOV, Ov, 10 mirror 

Kpatoc -ovc, 10 strength, 
power 

KTHUa, —atoc, 70 (a) 
possession 


| 


ane mt 

at 

“Macedaemonian, S Spartan 
axpoc, i, -ov long 

waxn, “Ne, n battle, fight 

weArtta, -nc, 1 bee 

yetavoee think afterwards, 
change one’s mind, repent 
pem measure 

MARLO, ov, ou eee 

,—tpoc, 1 = mother 

ene fight a sea battle 

vinto wash 

oixiG@ colonize 

oixodonew build a house 

OvKOL (adv.) at home 

oivoc, Ov, 0 wine 

olvoXOE® pour wine 

OALyoc, —n, ov small 

opaw see 

Opvic, -TOoc, o/n bird 

ovdetc no one (7.1/Sa) 

naic, nardoc, om child 

mapapevo remain 

nape (nopateipt) be 
present 

ii ta build a wall 
roun 

TEPLTELYLCUA, -:tOC, TO 
blockading wall 

TE1PG, ic, n rock 

ThE® sail 

NOALOPKE® besiege 

Tpodocid, -ic,n treachery 

TPovoew think beforehand 

Tp, Tupoc, 10 fire 

ctdnpoc, -ov, 0 iron 


ctpatevua, —atoc, 10 army 

ctpatd, -dc, 1) army 

CUYKptv® compare 
(something with something, 
acc. and dat.) 

cuyxapeo yield to (+dat.) 

COpHAXOC, -ov, 0 ally 

cuvneta, —dc, 7 
acquaintance, intimacy 

cuctpatevo join an 
expedition, fight alongside 

coat slaughter 

tette, ~Tyoc, 0 cicada, 
(grasshopper 

TORTO hit, beat 

tvpavvoc, -ov,0 absolute 
ruler; tyrant 

Vdap, -atOC, 10 water 

ovAaKn, -fic,n guard, 
garrison 

gvAak, -aKxoc,o guard 

guiarra uard 

govn, “ic, 1 voice, speech 

ac, gatoc, 10 light 

YaALvoc, -od, 0 bit (for a 
horse’s bridle) 

XaAKoc, -0d, 0 bronze 

XEtp, XEtpoc, 1 hand 

XN it is necessary 

X@ptov, -ov, 70 place 

waoppoc, -ov, n sand 

weddoc, -ove, 10 falsehood, 
lie 

yoxn, -fic, 1 soul 

oc lexclamatory adv.) 
how ...! 
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7.1 Grammar 


7.1/1 Strong aorist indicative and infinitive 
active of -w verbs 


We have seen at 4.1/1 that -w verbs have either a weak or a 
strong aorist and that the distinction between the two is solel; 
one of form. The indicative of the strong aorist has the same 
endings as the imperfect; the infinitive has the same ending as 
the present (as do all other parts). As the strong aorist takes no 
suffix its stem must necessarily undergo some internal 
modification to differentiate it from that of the present. An) 
suffix attached to the latter is dropped (cf. 6.1/4b), and et 1s 
reduced to 1, and ev to v. Some strong aorist stems are simp!) 
irregular and must be learnt. 


The following list of the most common verbs with a strong 
aorist shows examples of each type. The present infinitive and 
the imperfect indicative are included for comparison. 


PRESENT IMPERFECT AORIST PRESENT AORIST 
INDICATIVE INDICATIVE INDICATIVE INFINITIVE INFINITIVE 
ayo lead, bring Tryov Tyayov ayew ayayeiv 
aipew take, capture Tpovv ElAov aipeiv Edeiv 
(stem &A-) 
BuAAw throw EBadAov = EBaAov Bakke = BarAeiv 
evpicxa find EUpicKov evpov evpicKkelv evpeiv 
(or nv-) = (or n0-) 
exo have elyov Ecyov EXEL cxeiv 
hayxava obtain edayyavov eAaxov AaYYAVELV AaXELV 
AapPave take EAGuBavov EAaBov AauBaverv AaBeiv 
AEYO say EXEYOV elnov AEYELV E1NELV 


(stem ein-) 


,eino leave Ehermov — EAtMov heinew —neiv 

yavedvo learn epavOavov Epa8ov pavOavery paGetv 

opaa see EMPOV ELd0v ; opav voelv 
(stem 18-) 

nacyo suffer ENOCXOV énaBov MaCXeLv nadeiv 

into fall ExtRtOV —- ERECOV mintetv — Receiv 

wyyave happen ETVYZAVOV ETUXOV TUYXAVELV Tuxetv 

ogpo carry Edepov —fiveyKov gepety EveyKEIV 

oevyo flee EvEVYOV EdLYOV gEvyYELV ovyeiv 

Notes 

1 The ending of the strong aorist infinitive active always has a 
circumflex accent. 

2 The aorists of aipé@, A€yo, Opaw, dEpa come from roots 
entirely different from their presents (cf. English go/went). 
The unaugmented aorist stems of the first three (€A-, ein-, 
16-) require particular attention. eimov and tveyKov quite 
irregularly take the weak aorist endings in the 2nd. s. and 
pl.: einac, einate; TveyKac, nveyKate. We may sympathize 
with the Greeks who found einov too complicated and gave 
AEyo a regular weak aorist Aca (good Attic but not as 
common). The strong aorist NA8ov I came/went likewise has 
a present tense from another root. This verb is peculiar in 
having an active aorist but a deponent present (Epxopar 
8.1/2). 

3 By this stage you should be confident enough to consult the 


table of Principal parts of verbs, which sets out the principal 
parts of important verbs which have some irregularity. A 
normal transitive verb in Greek has six principal parts and 
from these all possible forms can be deduced (see next note 
for the only exceptions). These parts are: 

(i) 1st s. present indicative active (Ad; 2.1/5) 

(ii) 1st s. future indicative active (Atca; 2.1/5) 
(iii) 1st s. aorist indicative active (€ADca; 4.1/1; for strong 
_ aorist see above) 
(iv) 1st s. perfect indicative active (A€AvKa; 15.1/1) 

(v) 1st s. perfect indicative middle and passive (A€Avpan; 

16.1/3) 

(vi) 1st s. aorist indicative passive (EAvOnv; 11.1/1). 
This list is not as formidable as it might seem at first sight 
as some verbs do not exist in every possible part, while 
Many (such as Aw) are completely regular and all their 
Principal parts can be deduced from their present stem. Do 
not, at this stage, try to digest the Principal parts of verbs (in 
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any case, we have not yet dealt with principal parts (, _ 
(vi), but familiarize yourself with its arrangement and ge 
into the habit of using it. When individual principal par, 

are wildly irregular (e.g. eimov), they are given Separar. 

entries in the Vocabulary. 

4 A few verbs have an imperfect which cannot be predict., 
from their present stem. Thus opaw > EMPOV, with bork 
syllabic and temporal augment; EXO > elxov (the origina 
form of &€yo was céxo with an imperfect écexov, which lox. 
its intervocalic sigma (6.1/1c) and then contracted e+e 
eu (5.1/2b)). 


7.1/2 pnypi say (see also Appendix 3) 


This irregular -y. verb (2.1/4) is inflected as follows in the 
present and imperfect: 


PRESENT IMPERFECT 
SINGULAR 1 ont Eonv 
2 onc €oncOa or Ednc 
3 net (v) eon 
PLURAL 1 dopev Edapev 
2 oate eoate 
3 act (v) Eoacav 
INFINITIVE oavar 
Notes 


1 All the forms of the present indicative are enclitic (Appendix 
8) except the second person singular (cf. eit, 3.1/6). 

2 The imperfect regularly has an aorist meaning, I said. 

3 onpt, not eyo, is regularly used in the direct quotation o! 
conversations (i.e. direct speech — see next subsection). 
When so used, onut does not appear until after the 
beginning of the quotation: Soxeic, Eon, @ Coxpatec, ev 
deyetv “You seem,” he said, “to be speaking well, Socrates. 

4 The r/o alternation in the forms of this verb is explained 
at 19.1/1. 


7.1/3 indirect speech 


When we wish to report what someone has said (or thought. 
etc.) we may do this in one of two ways. We may either give his 
exact words (cf. 7.1/2 note 3): “Justice is the advantage of the 


' stronger,” said Thrasymachus; or we may grammatically 


subordinate the speaker’s words to a verb of saying (or thinking, 
etc.): Thrasymachus said that justice was the advantage of the 


a 


stronger. The first form is called direct speech, the second 
sadirect (OF reported) speech. 

since speech may be conveniently divided into statement, 
uestion and command, we therefore have three corresponding 
forms of indirect speech: 

(a) Indirect statement: He said that he was happy. (Direct I am 


happy.) 
(b) leat question: We asked if he was happy. (Direct Are you 


happy?) 
(c) Indirect command: I told him to cheer up. (Direct Cheer 
up!) 
These examples show the adjustments in pronouns that are 
nearly always necessary in English. Greek does the same but does 
not, as we Shall see, make the tense adjustments required by 
English in (a) and (5). 


7.1/4 Indirect command 


For this construction Greek, like English, uses an infinitive after 
a verb of ordering: exeAevuce tov natda ta ypappata padeiv be 
ordered the boy to learn [his] letters. If the infinitive is negated, 
the negative yn, not ov, is used: 6 vouoc nhac KeAevet pH GdiKeiv 
the law orders us not to do wrong. 

The two adverbs of negation, un and ov, are always to be 
translated by no/not but have quite distinct uses (see 7.1/6). The 
tule here is that yn is always used to negate an infinitive except 
in indirect statement (8.1/3). 

The tense of the infinitive is a matter of aspect (4.1/1). In the 
above examples pa@etv simply conveys that the learning is to be 
done, whereas Gdixeiv indicates that we are not to do wrong on 
any occasion. 


7.1/5 Numerals (see also Appendix 7) 


There are three types of numeral: 

(a) Cardinals (in English one, two, three, four, etc.) 

In Greek, as in English, these function as adjectives. The 
numbers one to four are declined as follows: 


gic one 300 two 
M. BE N. M.EN. 
Nom. gic pia év 500 
Ace. éva lav év 3v0 
Gen. évoc pide Evoc Svoiv 


Dat. evi LLG. EVL dvoiv 
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tpeic three tettapec four 
M. & B N. M. & B N. 
Nom. tpeic Tpla TETTOPEC TETIOPA. 
Acc. eic pla TETIOpAC TETIAPA. 
Gen. ‘pidv TpLdv TETIAPOV TETTIOPOV 
Dat. tpici(v) tpici(v) tettapci(v) tettapcr(v) 


So, e.g. €k pac vncov out of one island, e1c téttapac oKLae int:, 
four houses. 

The numbers five to one hundred are indeclinable (i.e. have nv 
variable inflections), except when they contain any of the 
numbers one to four (e.g. eixoct tettapec twenty-four, wher 
tettapec would alter its ending as required: eixoct tettapa épya 
twenty-four tasks). The words for two hundred, three hundred. 
etc. follow the plural of Kadoc (3.1/3): so SvKocro1, -o1, -a, two 
hundred; tpicxtA101, -a1, -a three thousand. 


(b) Ordinals (in English, first, second, third, etc.) 


These also are first and second declension adjectives (3.1/3), e.g. 
N Tpaty yovn the first woman. 


(c) Numeral adverbs (in English, once, twice, three times, etc.) 


All except anak once, ic twice, tpic three times, end in -axic 
(cf. noAAaKic often, lit. many times). 


Notes 


1 Like eic is declined the pronoun ovdeic (< ovdsé + etc not 
even one), ovdepia, ovdév, gen. ovdevoc, ovdeprdc, ovdevoc 
no-one, nobody, none. The neuter ovdev means nothing, but 
is often used adverbially in the sense in no respect, not at all 
(20.1/5). ovSetc can also be used as an adjective meaning 
NO, €.g. OVSELLA YoVN NO woman. 

2 Compound numbers over twenty are expressed by putting 
the smaller number first with kat (500 Kai elkoct two an 
twenty), or the larger number first without kat (eiKocr 5v0 
twenty-two). 


7.1/6 Negatives 


Unlike English, Greek has two negatives ov (ovK, ody, 2.1/6a(1)) 
and un, and although we translate both by mot their uses aré 
quite distinct. These involve many constructions not yet 


_ described (for a summary see 24.1/2). We may, however, note: 


(a) ov is used to negate statements and so is the negative used 
with a verb in the indicative in main clauses (examples a‘ 
3.2.1, 3.2.4 etc.) 


ip) pn is the negative used with infinitives except in indirect 
statement (see above 7.1/4 and 8.1/3a). 

c) For every compound of ov (e.g. ovde, ovdeic) there is a 
corresponding compound of pn (e.g. wnée, undetc). The 
latter are used, where appropriate, in constructions 
otherwise requiring yn. 

We have already seen at 3.2.12(vi) (see note) that the compound 

negative ovsetc reinforces a simple preceding negative (ov Aeyet 

ovdev he says nothing). However, when the order is reversed and 

a compound negative precedes a simple negative the two cancel 

each other to give a strong affirmative: ovdeic ovk Ema8_ev no-one 

did not suffer, i.e. everyone suffered. 


( 


7.1/7 Phrases expressing time and space 


Many temporal phrases in English contain a preposition, e.g. on 
Wednesday, for six days (but cf. I will see you next week). In 
three types of temporal phrase of this sort Greek simply uses a 
particular case, provided that the noun involved signifies some 
period, point, or division of time (dawn, day, winter, year, etc.): 
(a) Time how long is expressed by the accusative: 
éwea Etn oi ’Axaroi mp0 tie For nine years the 
Tpoidc ectpatonedevov. Achaeans were 
encamped before Troy. 

(b) Time when is expressed by the dative: 


dexat Ever Lepov “TALov In the tenth year they 
enopOncav. sacked holy Ilium (the 
definite article is generally 
omitted before ordinal 
numerals in this 


construction). 
(c) Time within which is expressed by the genitive: 
TPLdv TEepGv Exrevce Within three days Menelaus 


_Mevenaoc eic thy EAAaéa. sailed to Greece. 
Elkoct Etav Odvcceve mV “For (i.e. within the space 


TOaxnv ov eldev. of) twenty years 
Odysseus did not 
see Ithaca. 
TEAOC Elc Thy RatpLsa Finally he returned to [his] 
vuKt0c Evoctncev. native land by night. 


With nouns which do not indicate a period, point, or division of 
time (e.g. war as in during the war) a preposition is generally 
Used (e.g. 51a + gen.). 
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Spatial extent is expressed by the accusative (this us. . 
similar to (a) above): 


anexer thie Tpoidc n Ieaxn Ithaca is many stades 


TOAAOVC ctadioVve. distant from Troy. 

Ol ctpati@tar 51a tod The soldiers walked fou; 
nediov eBadicav ctaduovc stages through the plain, 
TETTApAC. 


7.2 Greek reading 
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7 Tapoutia Tae KEAEVEL uN Kiveiv OKLVyTA. 

evpeiv 10 SiKkatov Toray ac ov padtov. 

0 5€ ‘Texowaxoc einev, O Coxpatec, XEavoc HEV THY OLKiC 
Sei EvnArov Elva, tod S€ Oepovc EVCKLOV. 

ovK Exovev obte STAG OUtE inMOVC. 

ovdev Epnel yeddoc elc Lii\Koc Xpovov. 

pay pev ovdv Tepav ou "A@nvattor avtod Ectpatoned_evcoy 
mH de Detepatg "AAKiBiadnc exkAnclav ENOLNCE Ka 
EKEAEVCEV avtove Kat vovpaxyety Kal neCopaxety Kat 
TELXOMAYELV. Ov yap Ectiv, En, YPNWATA Nyiv, toic de 
MOAEWLOLc AdPova. 

ovdeic avOpanwv ovK anoOvycKeL. 

Proverbs 

(3) plo. xerdav é éap ov motel. (ii) Bic MOLSEC OL YEpovtec. (211) 
ev Svoiv tpio Bhenerc. (wv) eic avnp ovdeic avnp. (v) pia 
THEpat COoov ov TOLEL. (vt) n yharta. MOAAOVC eic Ode Bpov 
Tyayev. (vit) év TOAELO ovx évecti dic apaptetv. (viii) e& 
OVUXOV TOV A€OVTA EVECTL pavetv. 

) ‘Kopoc TAGE dua arc Avitac cta®povc tpeic mapacayyac 
5v0 Kat Elkocl EM tov Maiavépov notapov. to S& Evpoc 
avtod Tv Sv0 mae Opa. 

ty) ) KOCHOC cknvn, 0 Bioc noapodoc: 1Gec, eldec, annAvec. 
elne TLC (someone) © Caxpater, KaK@C © MeyaxAfic ce 
Aeyer’ O SE, KAAGC yap, Edn, AEyELv OK ELabev. 

A sea battle 

Thucydides did not finish his history of the Peloponnesian 
war but his account was taken up and completed by 
Xenophon, a versatile writer whose life straddled the fifth 
and fourth centuries Bc. The battle described by him below 
took lace in 406 BC. 


eixe dé tO de€tov Kepac TOV Tledonovynciov Kodduxparidac. 
“Eppov be 0 kvBepvntnc, KOAOV EctiV, En, anonhetca al 
yap TPINPELC TOV "ACnvatov | [oo icxvpat eiciv. aAAd 
Kadaixpatidac, aicypov eéctiv, eon, 10 devyeEtv- 
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evavpnayxncay dé at TPinpEtc APOvov TOAD, TP@tov ev 5 
GOpoat, Neto. de cmopasec. ener Se Kadarxpartidac Te 
GNEMECEV eic TV @aAacttav Kal ane@ave Kat Tpatopaxoc 0 
"APnvaIOC KA Ot pet avtod 16 SeE16 0 EVOVULOV eviKncay, 
evted@ev vyn Tv TOV Meonownciov eic te Xiov Kal 
@axaiav’ ot S€ "ABnvaior TMAaMwW etc Tac "Apytvovcac 10 
KOTETAEVCOV. TOV wev ovv "ABnvaiov: tpunperc NEVTIE KOL 
ELKOCL KaTEdUCaV ot Aaxedarpoviot, tav 5€ Tledonowvnctov 
AaKavixac ev even ot ’A@nvaior, tav Se GAAo conpayov 
ac e&NKOVTa. 

3 A troublesome visitor 
In Athenian courts litigants were obliged to conduct their 
own cases, but they could use speeches written for them by 
professional writers. The following comes from such a 
speech composed by Lysias some time after 394 Bc for a 
middle-aged homosexual defending himself against a 
charge of assault brought against him by a fellow 
Athenian, Simon, who was his rival for the affection of a 
young slave. 


ene yap emt TV oiKtav pov tic VUKTOC TAGev oO Cipav, 
elexoye TALC Bvpac Kat eich\ASev Elc THV _Yovarkevitiy, od 
Tieav 7 v adergn Lov Kal al adeAprsat. MPGtov plev oby Ol EV 
mH oiKla EKEAEVCAV AVTOV ane)Getv, 0 8 ovK TiOeAev. ENELTO 
Se ekgacav Big. Orn eénipev, ob edeimvotpev Kal Tpayya 5 
coodpa GTOmOV Kat amctov Enoincev. elexanece yap pe 
Evb00ev, KOU enerdy TaxLcta EERABoV, evevc pe TURTELV 
enexeipncev’ enerdn d€ avtoOv anewca, Eparre pe A1Bo1c Kat 
epnod ev auoptaven, ’ApictoKputov S& éBare A10@ Kat 
CUVTpLBel TO LETWTOV. 10 


Notes 


2 Supply ecti; 10 dixarov (what is) right (5.1/3) 

3 xemdvoc, tod BEpovc the definite article can be omitted in 
such expressions; tv oixidv indicates a general class 
(hence the definite article, 2.1/2 note 1) — trans. a house. 

5 ovédév is here an adjective with yedéoc; trans. no falsehood 
(cf. ovietc i in 8(iv)). 

6 1.1 avtod adv. there, in that place (not the gen. sing. m. or 
n. of avtoc). 1l.3—-4 ov ... Ectiv ... niv lit. there is not to us, 
Le. we do not have. 

8 (vi) The aorist is gnomic and should be translated by a 
present (see note on 5.2.10). 

9 napacayyac S00 Kai eixoct (22 parasangs) is in apposition 

to cta®youc tpeic (three days’ march) and explains how far 
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Cyrus marched in three days; avtod gen. sing. m. of avr. 

(referring back to tov Matavépov). 

Gnomic aorists (see note on 8 above). 

KaK@c Aéy@ + acc. speak ill of, malign, abuse; 0 5€ and }, 

(i.e. Socrates) 5.1/3; yap Socrates’ reply sarcasticall. 

explains M’s action and in English would be introduced b, 

yes, for he ... (see 24.1/1) or well, he ...; Kad@c ALO cap 
mean either speak well of or speak properly (xakdc revo, 
by itself can also mean speak badly) — Socrates is punning 
on the two senses. 

1.1 etye had i.e. commanded; the first 5€ connects this 
sentence with the preceding one in the original context and 
need not be translated (cf. the beginning of 4.2.9); 
KadAuxpatiédc (nom. s.; = Attic -18nc — 3.1/2 note 3) was 
a Spartan and his name ‘has the non-Attic (and non-Ionic) 
form of the patronymic suffix. 1.3 tpnpetc 6.1/Lc. 11.6 ff. 
cnopasec nom. pl. f. (this is a third declension ad,., 
10.1/4a) scattered (agreeing with tpinpeic); KadAuxpatisac 
te ... Kat TIpmtopayoc ... lit. both Callicratidas ... and 
Protomachus ... Greek is fond of linking clauses with 
particles such as te . . kat (cf. 4.1/3 and ayovct te Kat 
gepovewv in 1.23f. of 4. 2.9) but in English we would not 
translate te; notice that between this te . . kat another Kat 
occurs to join anenecev (< anontnto) “and aneOave (< 
ano@vycK) but it is the second xat which picks up te 
because the two elements, which must be parallel, are 
Callicratidas and Protomachus and those with him; %@ 
8e616 with their right [wing] dat. of instrument (11.1/2). 
11.13£ GAA@v cannot here be translated other because the 
allies referred to are allies of the Spartans; the “meaning is 
of their allies as well (cf. ’A@fvou Kar at GAAaL vijcou Athens 
and the islands as well not Athens and the other islands 
because Athens is not an island); wc here about 
(22.1/la(vii)). 

1.2 t&c @vpac i.e. the two leaves of the door at the house 
entrance; YuvoLK@VITLV in an Athenian house the women 
had separate quarters. I1.3f 77 ... Kat the te need not be 
translated (cf. LS of previous passage); uev is balanced by 
dé after éxeita, and obv connects this sentence with the 
previous one (neither word would have an equivalent in 
idiomatic English). 15 e&emcav < e&mOew (the temporal 
augment in the aorist of this verb is irregular, cf. 4.1/1 note 
2(ii). IL9ff. aneaca < anwbew; EBoAAe started to pelt 
inceptive use of the imperfect (4.1/1 footnote); Ai@orc with 


re 


stones (dat. of instrument, 11.1/2); 19f apaptaver is 
cuvtptpet Greek often uses the present tense in narrative 
for vividness (vivid present); translate with the English 
simple, past (missed . gashed); take epod (1.9) with 
Gpaptaver missed me (auaptave i is followed by the gen., 
13.1/2a(iv)). 
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7.2/1 Vocabulary 


Sdn, ~fic, N sister dva (prep.+gen.) through, 

aderordh, —fic, N niece across 

adpooc, -i,-ov all together, Sixaroc, -8,-ov just 
all at once, ina body duc (adv.) twice 

aicypoc, -G,-ov shameful, Eap, Npoc, to (the season of) 
disgraceful spring 

axtvntoc,-ov motionless, eldov aor. of opaw see, look 
immovable at 

avaptava make a mistake; eikoct(v) (indecl. adj.) twenty 
(+gen. ) miss einov aor. of neyo say 

ane8avov aor. of ano®vycKe elcfA@ov aor. of eicepyopar 
die, be killed enter 

ani8ov aor. of anépxouor exxakéw call (someone) out 
go away, depart EKKANCL, Hc, assembly 

anontntw (aor. anenecov) fall exxontm knock out 

_ overboard EvboGev (adv.) from inside 

anictoc, -ov incredible évecti (impers.) it is possible 

anonéw (aor. anenrevca) evvea (indecl. adj.) nine 
sail away évted0ev (adv.) thereupon 

ane (aor. anéwca) push e€evpicxo find out, discover 
away e€nxovta (indecl. adj.) sixty 

"Apyivodcan, -dv, at e€A8ov aor. of ebepxouar 
, Arginousae (islands) come out 

dtonoc, -ov extraordinary e€m0eo (aor. e€€wca) push 

avtod (adv.) there, in that out 

, blace énet (conj.) when 

a8ovoc, -ov abundant, emerdy TAXLCTA as soon as 
plentiful émi (prep.tacc.) to 

Barre pelt emyeipen attempt, take in 

Bid, +c, n. force, violence hand 

Bio, -0v, 0 life Epo spread 

Yovaikwvitic, -150c, 7 EvNALoc, ov sunny, with a 
women’s apartments sunny aspect 

Seinvéo dine evOvc (adv.) at once, 
SeEtoc, ~G,-ov on the right straightaway 


hand edpoc, -ove,t0 breadth 
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evckioc, ov well-shaded 

evavepoc, -ov left, on the left 
hand 

Tyayov aor. of dym lead, 
bring 

NA8ov aor. of Epyouar go, 
come 

BEpoc, OVC, 10 summer 

Bupa, Htc, qn door 

icyDpoc, -G,-ov powerful, 
strong 

KaKac/Kadac (+acc.) Ayo 
speak ill/well (of) {see note 
on 11) 

Kkatasto make to sink, sink 
(tr.) 

Katanven sail back 

KEpac, -atoc, 10 wing of a 
fleet 

KIve@ move 

KOCLOC, -Ov, 0 world 

KvBepvnme, “ov, ° helmsman 

Aaxavixoc, -n,-0v Laconian, 
Spartan 

A80c, -ov, 0 stone 

AD8iG, dc, 1 Lydia (territory 
in west of Asia Minor) 

Maavépoc, -ov, 0 Maeander 
(river in Phrygia) 

petomov, -0v, 10 forehead 

LfIKoc, -ovc, 10 length 

wus, voxtoc, Nn night 

OAeBpoc, -ov,0 destruction 

oves, -vxoc, 0 claw 

oma, -ov, 1 weapons, arms 

ov (conj.) where 


—* 


navtayac (adv.) 
altogether 

Mapacayync, Ov, 0 parasany 
(a Persian measure of 
distance of about 30 stade; 
fec. 6 km.] ) 

mapodoc, ov, 0 passage, 
entrance 

nopotd, ic, proverb 

neCopaxen fight on land 

TleAonownc101, -ov, ot 
Peloponnesians 

nevte (indecl. adj.) five 

TAE@pov, ~ov, 10 plethron (c. 
30 metres) 


in all Ways 


NOTALOC, -0d, 0 river 
cKnvn, jc, 1 stage (in 
theatre) 


cnopac, -adoc (adj. ) scattered 

cta@poc, 00,0 day’s march 

ctpatonesevw make camp, 
encamp 

covtptBo smash, gash 

teryouayéa fight against 
walls/fortifications 

TPINP TC, -ovc, )_ trireme 

uctepaioc, -G,-ov following, 
next 
th vctepaia on the following 

day 

guyn, -fic, n flight 

Peaxara, —de,n Phocaea (city 
in Asia Minor) 

XElov, —Bvoc, 0 winter 

xedTSov, ~Ovoc, 1 swallow 

Xioc, ov, n Chios (island 
and city in the Aegean Sea) 


8.1 Grammar 


8.1/1 Middle and passive voices 


In a clause where the verb is active the subject is the doer (the 
man bit the dog; Alcibiades is running through the agora). There 
may or may not be an object, depending on whether the verb is 
transitive or intransitive. In a clause with a passive verb the 
subject is the sufferer (the dog was bitten by the man; the 
Athenians were defeated in Sicily). The agent or instrument 
(11.1/2) may or may not be specified. The active and passive 
voices are used in Greek in much the same way as in English. 
Greek, however, has a third voice, the middle. This has no 
English equivalent because the meanings it conveys are 
expressed in English in different ways. These meanings are: 


(a) to do something to oneself, e.g. Aovonan I wash myself, I 
wash (intr.); navopar I stop myself, I cease, stop (intr.) 


(b) to do something for oneself, for one’s own advantage, e.g. 
KopiG@ (act.) carry, convey, kouiCopar (mid.) I convey for 
myself, recover: 

exatov dpayutic Exouicato. He recovered a hundred 
drachmas. 


(c) to cause something to be done (one’s own advantage is 
always involved): 
SiSackopar tove naidac tv I am having [my] children 

tov EMAnvov yA@ttav. taught the language of 

the Greeks. ; 
Of these three uses (a) is restricted to verbs with an appropriate 
meaning, (b) is very common, (c) is somewhat rare. Very often 
a verb when used in the middle voice in sense (b) acquires a 
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special meaning, e.g. Ato loosen, free, Mopar (mid.) free 
(someone) ) for one’s own advantage, ransom; aipéo take, Seize, 
aipeouat take for oneself, choose. 


As will be seen in Appendix 1, the forms of the middle anq 
passive indicative are identical in the present and imperfect (and 
also in the perfect and pluperfect — 16.1/3). This does not create 
ambiguity as the context of a particular verb normally shows its 
voice. The future and aorist passive differ in form from the 
middle and will be treated separately in 11.1/1. With regard to 
the forms of the indicative of the present middle and passive, the 
imperfect middle and passive, the future middle and the aorist 
middle, which can now be learnt (see p.265f.), we should note 
that: 


(d) in each case the stem is the same as for the active, and the 
link vowel between the stem and the ending proper (which 
is more easily distinguishable in these forms) is o/e in the 
present, imperfect (and strong aorist) and future, but a in 
the weak aorist (on -w of the 2nd s., see below). 


in each tense the 2nd s. ending has undergone contraction. 
The present and future ending was originally -ecat, the 
imperfect -eco and the aorist -aco. With the loss of 
intervocal c (cf. 6.1/1c) these became y (or €1), ov, © 
respectively (we have already met the second and third 
contractions with contracted verbs — 5.1/2). 


(f) when allowance has been made for the 2nd s., the endings, 
except for the Ist pl. and 2nd pl. which do not vary, fall into 
two classes. For the primary tenses they are -yat, -ca1, -ta1, 
-vtat and for the historic inv, -co, -to, -vto (cf. 4.1/1 note 1). 


(g) the endings of the strong aorist indicative middle are the 
same as those of the imperfect: aicOavopar perceive, impf. 
neSavouny, aor. ncOounv; and the infinitive ending of the 
strong aorist is the same as that of the present: aicOavecOat 
(pres.), aicOéc@ar (aor.). 


— 


(e 


Notes 


1 Many common verbs have, for no perceptible reason, their 
future in the middle voice, not the active, e.g. axove hear, 
aKxovcopat; Boaw shout, Boncopat; d.aKo pursue, d.a&opa1; 
wavOave learn, wa8ncouat. These are verbs which would not 
otherwise have had reason to be used in the middle. For 
other examples see Principal parts of verbs. 


2 el be also has a future middle, which is formed with the 


stem €c-: Ecouar, Ecet (-n), Ector, Ecopeba, Ececbe, Ecovtat. 


_———————_— EEE 


The original form of the 3rd s., éceto, occurs in dialects 
other than Attic. 

‘ Contracted verbs form their present and imperfect 
middle/passive according to the rules given at 5.1/2 (see 
Appendix 2). 

4 In Indo-European (1.3) there were only active and middle 
voices. In Greek the passive use of the middle led to the 
development of separate forms in the future and aorist, but 
even in Attic we occasionally meet the future middle used in 
a passive sense. 
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8.1/2 Deponent verbs 


A linguistic peculiarity for which English offers no parallel is 
deponent verbs, which are middle or passive in form but active 
in meaning. They may be transitive (as Ktaoyo. acquire) or 
intransitive (as nopevopa1 march). In some cases the meaning of 
a deponent exemplifies one of the uses of the middle voice 
(xtaouar originally meant procure for oneself), but elsewhere 
(as Exoua follow) no explanation seems possible, although 
these verbs are among the most commonly used in Greek. 


As we have seen in the previous subsection, the forms of the 

middle and passive voices differ only in the future and aorist. 

This divergence allows a classification of deponents into two 

groups: 

(a) middle deponents, whose future and aorist are middle in 
form, as aivittopar speak in riddles, fut. aivigou, aor. 
nvitaynv. This is the larger group 

(b) passive deponents, whose aorist is passive in form. Nearly . 
all passive deponents, however, have a middle, not passive, 
future. For the aorist passive and examples of passive 
deponents see 11.1/1. 


Examples of deponents in use are: ano tOv ’AOnvav Epxovtat 
they are coming from Athens (épxouor come, go; for the aorist 
of this verb see 7.1/1 note 2); 10 GOAov Séxopnar I accept the prize 
(Sexona1 accept, receive). 

A very common deponent is ytyvouat, which has the basic 
meanings be born, become, happen. In many contexts, however, 
English requires a more specific word: avnp aya®oc eyeveto he 
showed himself a brave man (lit. he became a brave man); vv—é 
eyeveto night fell. 
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8.1/3 Indirect statement 


In English we can say, with the same meaning, he considers th, 
I am clever or he considers me to be clever. Both constructions 
a noun clause introduced by that or an infinitive phrase withoy, 
that, have their equivalents in Greek, but, unlike English, Gre¢} 
shows a distinct preference for the infinitive construction afte; 
most verbs of saying, thinking and the like (for verbs oj 
knowing and perceiving, see 15.1/2a): vopiGo, otouar both 
think, consider; ack state, declare; nyéouar consider. The firs, 
three are used almost exclusively with the infinitive 
construction. 


(a) Infinitive construction 


In this form there is no introductory word (like om that in the 
other construction — see below (b)) and the finite verb of the 
original statement is changed to the infinitive of the same tense 
{the present infinitive represents both the present and the 
imperfect indicative of the direct form). If the subject of the 
finite verb of the original direct statement is the same as the 
subject of the verb of saying or thinking introducing the indirect 
statement, it remains in the nominative, as do any words 
agreeing with it (nominative and infinitive). Such sentences are 
of the type Xerxes said that he was master. Since in the original 
direct statement (Secnotnc eit I am master) there is no need to 
state the subject explicitly (except for emphasis: ey@ ett 
decnotme I am master), so too the subject of the infinitive 1s 
normally not expressed: ZepEnc eon Secnotnc eivor. When the 
two subjects are not identical, the subject of the infinitive is put 
into the accusative (accusative and infinitive): 0 catpannc €6n 
EepEnv eivar Secnotny the satrap said that Xerxes was master 
(lit. Xerxes to be master; original ZepEnc ecti Secnotmmc Xerxes 
is master). If the direct statement was negated, the same 
negative, ov (see 7.1/6), will appear with the infinitive. Further 
examples are: 


n’Acnacia vopiter KaAn eivar. Aspasia thinks that she is 
beautiful (original adn 
eiur I am beautiful). 

0 MepuKafc evoule thv Pericles used to think that 

*Acnaciav KaANV Elva. Aspasia was beautiful 

(original n ’Acnacia éctt 
KaAn Aspasia is 
beautiful). 


 — 


jyoouat 7 amv ’Acnactav ovK I consider that Aspasia is 

elvat aicypav. not ugly (original n 
"Acnacid OvK Ectiv 
aicypa. Aspasia is not 


ugly). 
6 CaKpartne | Eon TH yovaika Socrates said [his] wife 
yLtava. Ktmcec@at. would geta chiton 


(original 1 7 YUVN YLtT@va 
Kmeetat lit. the wife 
will get a chiton). 
dnontevo thy ZavOimmny névte I suspect that Xanthippe 
yitavac €x8ec KtHcacbat. got five chitons yesterday 
(original 7 n EavOunmn 
TEVTE yitdvac €x0ec 
extncato Xanthippe got 
five chitons yesterday). 


Notes 


1 


It is only in this construction that the distinction between 
the present and aorist infinitives is one of time, not aspect 
(cf. 4.1/1). In the last example xtycacOa1 means literally to 
have got. If we were to substitute the present infinitive 
KtécOar to be getting (and eliminate ey@éc) the meaning 
would be I suspect that Xanthippe is getting... (original 
EavOinan KTOTOL ...). 

Since, in the accusative and infinitive construction, the 
infinitive of a transitive verb has both its subject and its 
object in the accusative, there is obviously a possibility of 
ambiguity. When confronted with cé ont ‘Payatouc 
vixncevv (the reply of the Delphic priestess to Pyrrhus of 


Epirus) one might well wonder whether the meaning was I ° 


say that you will conquer the Romans or I say that the 
Romans will conquer you. Normal Greeks left such 
equivocation to oracles. 

onyt tends to occupy an unemphatic position and so, unlike 
in English, does not precede the indirect statement which it 
reports: Tepcnc €on etvar he said he was a Persian (cf. 7.1/2 
note 3). 

ov gnu. means I say that ... not, I deny: ov« &on Mepenc 
eva he denied he was a Persian; it never means I do not say 
that... » which would require a different verb, e.g. ov A€Ey@ OTL 
2 (on ¢ ott see (b) below). 

Verbs of hoping (€AniGw), promising (vmicyveouat), 
swearing (Ouvoput 20.1/1), threatening (cme1A€@) and the like 


=] 
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regularly take the infinitive construction. When these yer), 
have a future reference, as they generally do, they can j. 
construed with the future infinitive (a present or aati 
infinitive is also possible): €dniCw vikncery Ev th paxn I hop, 
to conquer in the battle. For a negative hope of this sort th, 
negative jn, not ov, is used because the original is really 1,,, 
a statement but a wish (wishes are always negated by un 7 
21.1/1): €anifm tove Aaxedaipoviove pn KAVCELV TOV Ey9, 
aypov I hope the Spartans won't burn my farm (original 
may the Spartans not burn my farm!). This use of un 1. 
extended to verbs of promising, swearing and threatening. 


(b) Construction with finite verb 


Indirect statements in Greek may also be expressed by a noun- 
clause introduced by om or ac, that. Insofar as these two 
conjunctions can be differentiated, om: is used to introduce a 
fact, whereas wc tends to convey the suggestion that the reporter 
considers the statement as a mere opinion, an allegation, or as 
untrue. As in the infinitive construction, the tense of the direct 
speech is retained in the indirect form even after a main verb 
which is in the past; in such cases we make a tense adjustment 
in English (see the second, third and fourth examples below). 


This is the regular construction after A€yw say (but see note 1) 
and certain other verbs. Examples are: 


Afyer ac DPpictyc eit. He claims that I am 
insolent. 
elnov Ont 0 Kipoc d1oxet. They said that Cyrus was 


pursuing (original Cyrus 
is pursuing). 


GNEKPTVAVTO OTL CTPATOV They replied that they 
TEL ouciv. would send an army 
(original we will send an 
army). 
Einopvev OT: O MepixAne tatta We said that Pericles 
Ov noUNcet. would not do this 


(original Pericles will 
not do this). 


Notes 


1 For the impersonal English construction it is said that ... 
Greek uses a personal construction with the infinitive: 0 
Caxpatnc A€yetar tove veovc PAawat it is said that Socrates 
harmed the young (lit. Socrates is said to have harmed ...). 


2 Occasionally even a direct quote is introduced by ot: eizov 


OTL Etoipot ecpev they said, ‘We are ready’. 


For the change of mood which may occur after a historic 
main verb see 14.1/4d. 


3.1/4 Third declension nouns - stems in 1 and u 


These stems differ from those in consonants (5.1/1, 6.1/1) in 
having V, Not a, as the acc. s. ending for mascyline and feminine 


nouns. 

Stems in 1 consist of a large number of feminines (including 
many abstract nouns, mostly in -cic, e.g. ductc nature), a few 
masculines, but no neuters in normal use. All are declined alike, 
with the odd anomaly that the original 1 of the stem has been 
lost in most forms. The -eac of the gen. s. was originally -noc 
(as occurs in Homer); the quantity of the two vowels was 
interchanged but the original accent was retained, i.e. noAnoc 
> mokewc. This accent was extended by analogy to the genitive 
plural. 


Masculine and feminine v stems are divided into two sub- 
groups, both very small. The declension of the first (xfjyuc) is 
very close to noAtc, of the second (ix@0c) to consonantal stems. 
actv, the only neuter, follows mfjyuc in the genitive and dative. 


moAtc (f) miyve (m) —s actu (n) 1790c (m) 
city forearm city fish 
SINGULAR 
Nom. nodic TiC actu ix8tc 
Voc. moAr ri act ixed 
Acc. nOoArv niyvv actv ixObv 
Gen. noAewc TNXEaC dcteac ix@voc 
Dat. noder TNXEL acter ixOvi 
PLURAL 
NV. nodetc mXELC actn (<ea)  iy@vec 
Acc. modeic MNXELC act (<ea)  ix0ic 
Gen. nodewv TNXE@V acteav 1x800v 
Dat. nodecr(v) mnyect(v) actect(v) ixvcr(v) 


The normal word for city is mOA.c. Gctv means city, town as 
Opposed to the country. 


Note 


™pecBuc, which follows miyuc, is a poetical word for old man 
(Prose uses yeépwv or npecButnc). Its plural npécBerc, however, is 
the normal prose word for ambassadors (the singular 
ambassador is supplied by npecBevtmc). 
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8.2 Greek reading 
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0 Ge0c Kai 7 puctc OvSEV pATHY NoLo‘cLY. 

gvetv movnpav petopareiv ov pgdrov. 

NOAELC OAGC Toavice draBorn KaKn. 

Incote Xpictoc Oeod Yioc Camp (the name of an earl, 
Christian symbol is concealed in the initial letters of th); 
formula). 

0 Apvcoc ov piaivetat. 

oiece GAAovc THY ‘FAAada cance, bpeic oy onodpacecOm; 
ek tod ecopav yuyveta avOpamoic ‘epav. 

apetiic BeBorat eiclv au KtNcetc Hovnc. 

ged ged, maharoc divoc ac KaAac éyer 

yepovtec ovdev CHEV GAAO TAN yoooc 

Kat cxmy’, Ovetpav sv Epmovev pupnpata, 

vote 8 ovK EvECTLV, oiopueca. 8’ ed opoveiv. 

ehepac pov ov Saxver. 

ataAainapoc tOIC TOAAoic n Cntnere tic aAnGetac Kat Ent 10 
Etoipa LGAAOv TPEROVTOL. 

ol Aaxedatpovior KnpvKa EnEewyaV Ka. TOvC vEeKpoUC 
SieKxopicavto. 

dia 10 Oavpalev ot GvOpenoi Kai viv Kal TO TpdtOV 
TpSavto grdocodeiv. 

MSivEV ¢ opoc, eita Lov EteKev. 

TOAA@V O Alpoc ylyvetar S8ackaAoc. 

ot CxvOar od Aovovtar VSatt. 

A Greek translation of the Old Testament was prepared at 
Alexandria in the third century Bc. Legend tells us that the 
version acquired its name of Septuagint (Latin septuaginta 
seventy) from the number of those involved, of whom 
thirty knew Greek but not Hebrew, thirty Hebrew but not 
Greek, while the remaining ten were administrators with 
no knowledge of either. This calumny probably arose from 
the colloquial nature of its language. The following are 
well-known passages. 


ev opxil Emoincey 0 Ge0c TOV ovpavov Katt TV viv. 7 be yi hy 
aopatoc Kat aKatacKevactoc, Kal cKotoc enava THC 
aBuccov, Kal nvedua tod Bed exedepeto Exava tod V5aAT0C. 
Kai eitev 0 Be0c, yevvndnto (lit. let ... be born) ac. Kot 
eEYEVETO ac. KOL eidev 0 Ge0c tO ‘a ott KaAOv. Kat > 
Stexopicev 6 Ge0c ava Mécov TOD gatoc Kal ava pECOV, TOU 
CKOTOUC. Kat Exahecev 0 BEdc 10 H&c NEPAV Kai TO CKOTOC 
EKGAECEV VUKTO. 


— 


 — 


(1i) enectpeya. Kat ElS0Vv VEO TOV TALov OTL ov toic KODOOLC 0 
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Spopioc, Kal Ov Tote Svvatoic o TOAELOC, KAL OD ToIC Codoic 
Gptoc, KAL OV TOIc cuvEtOiC RAODTOC. 


Crime does not pay 

Hegestratus, a rascally owner-captain, had hired his ship to 
an Athenian who wished to import grain from Syracuse. 
After the grain had been loaded, Hegestratus, with 
Zenothemis, an accomplice in crime, went round Syracuse 
borrowing money against the cargo as though it were his. 
This type of loan (bottomry) was made to enable 
merchants to cover costs of transportation by sea, and was 
not recoverable if the ship sank. 


ZnvoGeprc oy adixnpa KaKOV ped? ‘Hyectpatov 
CUVECKEVGCATO. APTHAto yap €v taic Cupaxovcarc 
edavetCovto. ac $e €hapBavov 10 xpnLaTa, olkade 
QNECTEAAOV E1C TH MaccaAtay, KGL ODSEV ELC TO MACLOV 
eLcegepov. enerdy be Tcav at cuyypadat anodobvat (to 5 
repay) 7 xpTpata ETA TOV TOD TAOLOD KaTaMAODV, 
Katadtcat efovievcavto 10 mAoiov™ EBovAovtO yap tovc 
Saverctac anoctepijcat. t) pev obv ‘Hyéctpatoc, @c ano THe 
yiic anijpav Svoilv n tpi@v NEp@v nAodv, Tic vuKTOC 
di€xonte Tod MAOLOv 10 ESadoc, o 5 Znvobepic Gvw peta 10 
Tév GAhov emPatov dtetpipev. GAAG EnEet wohor EyEvETO, 
aicBavovtor ot ev 1 TAOLO om KaKxov tL (some mischief) 
Kate yiyvetan, Kal BonPodcrv. ac 8 MAicKeto | re) ‘Hyectpatoc 
Kal KaK@c metcecBat _vnehopBave, gevyer Kal nda €lc THV 
Oarattav. ovtwac obdv, @cnep aELoc Tv, KaKOc KaKd@c 15 
aneSavev. 


Notes 


2 
3 
6 


pad.ov (sc. ecti) it is easy — when impersonal expressions 
involve an adjective the neuter singular form is used. 
Noavice < aaviCw (4.1/1 note 2(ii)), the aorist is gnomic (see 
note on 5.2.10). 

GAAovc ... cacerv acc. and inf., dpeic ... anodpacecbar nom. 
and inf.; anodpdcecOar < anodispacke, which has a middle 
future (8.1/1 note 1). 

epav is the subject of yuyvetat. 

xt™mcetc should be translated by a singular. 

1.1 how right the old saying is (ac is exclamatory, 
22.1/la(ii)); Greek uses €y + an adverb (here xaAdc) to 
express a state where English has the verb to be + an 
adjective. 1.3 yinyata is in apposition to the understood 
subject of Epnovev we crawl [along] [as] copies ... 1.4 -wecOa 
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12 
14 
16 


17 


18 


$$$. 


(in otopec@a) is an alternative ending used in verse for ~yeG,, 
(1st pl.) of the middle and passive; ed dpoveiv think rigi;). 
i.e. be sane, be of right mind. 
toic noAdvic lit. for the many, i.e. for the majority, for mos, 
people; TpETOVTAL lit. they turn themselves (use (a) of th. 
middle in 8.1/1). Whereas the English verb turn can hi 
either transitive (I turned my car towards him) o, 
intransitive (I turned towards him), tpenw in the active 
transitive only (i.e. must be always followed by an object), 
and the middle (tpémoyon lit. I turn myself, i.e. I turn) 1s 
employed for the intransitive use of the English turn. Here 
we would translate they turn. 
d.exopicavto could represent use (b) or (c) as given in 8.1/1, 
@dtvev impf. (or aor.) of odivo (4.1/1 note 2(ii)). 
Aovovtar wash; just as with TERM and turn (above 11), A0vw 
is transitive only, whereas wash in English can be transitive 
(I washed the baby five times) or intransitive (I washed five 
times). 
(i) 1.1 €v apyf the absence of the article gives the phrase a 
poetical ring. IL.5f. etdev ... 10 d@c OT: KaAOv lit. saw the pies 
that [it was] beautiful. i.e. saw that the light was . ; ava 
MECOV (+ gen. between) need only be translated once. 
(it) enéctpeya I turned (unlike TpETO this verb can be either 
transitive or intransitive in the active mood) — the author, 
who was of a rather pessimistic nature, turned from one 
depressing observation to another; vm0 tov MALov i.e. here on 
earth. 
12 cvveckevacato < cuckevatopar (6.1/3). IL.3ff. ac when, 
as as also in /I.8 and 13 below (22.1/15(iv)); €AQuBavoy ... 
anecteAdov ... eicedepov the imperfect indicates that they 
did these things on several occasions. 1.5 at cvyypadat the 
contracts — the infinitive phrase beginning with anodsodvat 
defines them. /I.9f. anijpav < anaipe sail away; nrodv acc. of 
extent (7.1/6d); diéxonte began to cut through; (inceptive 
imperfect, 4.1/1 footnote). /I.12ff. aicBavovtat .. _ YLYVETO .. 
BonBotciv vivid presents (cf. note on 7.2.13 1.9); ARicKEtO 
.. Unehap pave imperfect because these two actions were 
going on when Hegestratus escaped; the two following 
verbs are in the vivid present, which is more commonly used 
in main clauses than in subordinate clauses. 


a 


3.2/1 Vocabulary 


gBuccor, -ov, 7 abyss 
GaiKTHO, ~ATOC, 10 crime, 
wrong 
aivoc, -ov, 0 
gicbavopat 
realize 
QKATOCKEVACTOC, -OV 
unformed 
dALcKOpaL be caught 
ava pecov see note on 17(?) 
dve (adv.) above, up above 
atuoc,-a,-ov deserving 
gopdtoc,~ov unseen, 
invisible 
anaipw (aor. anipa) 
away, depart 
anodidpacKxe (fut. ~Spdcopuat) 
run away, escape 
anoctéAh@ send, send away 
anoctepéw rob, defraud 
apyonar (mid.) begin (of 
something continued by 
_ oneself) 
atahkoainapoc,-ov without 
taking pains, not 
painstaking 
adavitea make unseen, wipe 
out, destroy 
BeBatoc, ~,-ov secure 
BonBéw (run to) help 
Bovredo plan, resolve; 
(mid.) plot 
BovAouar wish, want 
Ylyvonar become, be, 
happen, take place 
Saveio lend; (mid. ) borrow 
Saveictnc, -0d, 0 creditor 
dia (prep.+acc.) because of, 
on account of 
diaBoAn, -fic, 1 slander 
StaxoutGouat (mid.) carry 
across 


tale, story 
perceive, notice, 


sail 


diaKxonta cut through 
SiatptBo pass (time) 
Srayopito separate, divide 
SSacKkaAoc, ov, 0 teacher 
Spopoc, ov, o race 
dvvatoc, —n, -ov strong 
€5adoc, -ovc, 70 bottom 
eicdepw bring/carry into 
eita (adv.) then, next 
Ever be in 

énave (+gen.) upon 
ematnc, ~0v,0 passenger 
EMLCTPEHW turn about 


EMLPEPOLAL move (intr.) 

epaw love, desire 
passionately 

Ecopaw (=etcopaw) behold, 
look at 


Etoimoc, —n,-ov ready, ready 
to hand 

Cytncrc, -eac, 1 search, 
inquiry 

Incotc,-05,0 Jesus 

Karkeo call, name 

Kahac xa be right 

Katanhovuc, -ov, 0 arrival in 

ort 

xato (adv.) below, down 

Kfipve, -uKoc, 0 herald 

Koddoc, —, -oVv light, nimble 

KTijclc, -EMc, N possession 

Aap Bava take, get 

ATpoc, -00,0 hunger, famine 

Aov wash (the body); (mid.) 
wash oneself 

uaAAov rather 

MaccaArd, -c,n Marseilles 


yatny (adv.) in vain; without 
reason , 

petaparrA® change, alter (tr. 
and intr.) 


waive stain, pollute 


goyun @ 


gouun & 


piunya, -AT0c, 10 imitation 

wovoc, —n,-ov alone, only 

pie, wvoc, Oo mouse 

viv (adv.) now 

oixade (adv.) homewards 

otopat (also oipar) think 

odoc, -n, -ov whole, complete 

OvElpoc, -0v,0 dream 

Opoc, -oVve, 10 mountain 

ovtac (adv.) thus, in this 
way 

makaroc, -%,-Ov ancient, (of) 
old 


nacyo (fut. neicecBar) 


experience, be treated 
mda leap, jump 
TAN (adv.) but, except 


TOiov, -0v, 10 vessel, ship 


Trove, -06, 0 sailing, voyage 

TOALC, -£0C, 1 city, city-state 

movnpoc, -a, -ov wicked, bad 

CKOTOC, -OvC, 10 darkness 

CxvOnc, -ov, 0 Scythian 

cuyypadat, -dv, at contract, 
bond 


—~ 


cuvetoc, 1, Ov intelligens 

Cupaxodcar, -Ov, at Syraci;, 

cuckevatopat contrive, 
concoct 

cya, -—atoc, to form, shap. 
appearance 

cata save, keep safe 

comp, —Hpoc, © saviour 

Kt (aor. EteKov) give birt); 
to 

TPEMOpAL see note on 11 

vu0oc, -00,0 son 

om0 (prep.tacc.) under 

vroAaL Pave assume 

oirocodewm pursue/study 
philosophy 

gpovew think 
ed povew be sane 

gucte, -E0C, 7 nature/Nature 

xpdcoc, -0d,, ) gold 

yoooc, -0v,0 noise 

adtva be in labour (of 
childbirth) 

wc see notes to 9 and 18 

@cnep (conj.) as 


9.1 Grammar 


9.1/1 Demonstrative pronouns 


Demonstratives in Greek draw our attention to persons and 
things and are used not only as pronouns but also as adjectives. 
The English this and that have similar functions although their 
use as pronouns is restricted; this in this temple is an adjective, 
that in I do not like that is a pronoun. Greek has three 
demonstratives, each with a special shade of meaning. The 
basic differences between them when used as adjectives are: 


08¢ this near me (the speaker); normally to be translated 
this; 

obtoc this or that near you (the person spoken to); normally 

__ to be translated this or that; 

exeivoc that over there (i.e. away from both speaker and 
person spoken to); normally to be translated that. 


When used as pronouns 6ée will literally mean this man near 
me, odtoc this or that man near you, &xeivoc that man over 
there, but the first can generally be translated by this man, the 
third by that man, while the translation of obtoc by this man or 
that man will depend on the context. 


08e is simply a compound of the definite article and -Se. In this 
combination even the unaccented forms of the article bear an 
accent: ode, nde, ode, aide (cf. 2.1/2; 3.1/1). Exeivoc is declined 
as a first and second declension adjective (3.1/3), except that 
the neuter nom. and acc. s. is exetvo (for other words with this 
ending -o see 9.1/3). obtoc is similarly declined but the first 
syllable undergoes changes according to the following rules: 


(a) an initial vowel with a rough breathing occurs in the same 
forms as in the definite article (2.1/2, 3.1/1) 
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(b) an initial t occurs in the same forms as in the definite article 
(c) where the ending contains a or n the diphthong of the first 
syllable changes from ov to av. 


SINGULAR PLURAL 

M. E. N. M. E N. 
Nom. ottoc avm <00t0 ovtot adrat TANTO 
Acc. todtov tavtTv  todt0 tTovtove taviic taidto 
Gen. twovtov tAavTC tOvTOD TWVTOV TODTOV  TOvTOY 
Dat. wr TOUT TOV  TOVTOIC TAVTAIC TOvTOIC 


In prose, when a demonstrative is used as an adjective, the noun 
which it qualifies must retain the definite article and the 
demonstrative must appear in the predicative position (3.1/3}); 
Exeivoc 0 vedvidic that young man; n yovn nde this woman. 


Notes 


1 In certain contexts ottoc refers to what precedes, o8¢ to 
what follows: tatta edetev he said this (as already 
reported), but tade éAeev he spoke as follows. 

2  éxeivoc ... obtoc can mean the former ... the latter. 


9.1/2 The relative pronoun 6c and adjectival 
clauses 


Adjectival clauses qualify nouns or pronouns, and so perform 
the same function as adjectives. They are introduced by a 
relative pronoun, which in English is who, which etc. 


I am the man who dedicated a bronze tripod at Delphi. 
The tripod which you dedicated is inferior. 


An adjectival clause normally has an antecedent, i.e. a noun or 
pronoun to which the clause refers and which it qualifies (in the 
above examples man and tripod). In English the forms of the 
relative pronoun are not interchangeable but are influenced by 
the antecedent (the man which or the tripod who are clearly 
impossible). Further, we cannot say I know the man whom 
visited Delos because, although man, the antecedent of the 
adjectival clause, is the object of know (and so would be in the 
accusative in Greek), the relative pronoun is the subject of the 
clause it introduces and must take the nominative form who, 
not the accusative form whom. The same holds for Greek, 
where the rule is a relative pronoun takes its number and gendet 


. from its antecedent but its case from the function it performs in 


its own clause (but see note 2 below). Greek cannot, moreover, 
omit the relative pronoun as we so often do in English (the man 


a 


jpollo cursed cannot come into my house; Greek must say the 
man whom). 4 

The normal relative pronoun in Greek is oc, which is declined as 
a first and second declension adjective (3.1/3) except that the 
neuter Ss. nom. and acc. is 0 without v (for other words with this 
ending see 9.1/3): 


SINGULAR PLURAL 

M. EF N M. F N. 
Nom. oc n 6 ou at a 
Acc. Ov iv 6 ovc dic a 
Gen. od Tc od ov Ov Ov 
Dat. © n @ oic aic otc 


Unlike who, which etc. in English, which can also be used as 
interrogatives (which is your tripod?), the Greek relative 
pronoun has no other functions in prose. Examples of adjectival 
clauses are: 

Oavatov ercopa 6c "AAkyctiv I see Death who is going 


eic “Atdou dSopov peAret to (weAAer) take Alcestis 
Katagevv. down tothe house of 
Hades. 
opdc tov popov tod ’Axtaiwvoc You know (lit. see) the fate 
OV OL KUvEC Oc EOpEYaTO of Actaeon whom the 
drectacavto. dogs whom he [had] 


reared tore apart. 
ot ctpatiétat otc tatta eine  —- The soldiers to whom 
Eevoddv exavir8ov mpoc Xenophon said this (lit. 
tove Tepcic. these things) returned to 
the Persians. 


Notes 


1 The antecedent of an adjectival clause, if a pronoun, is often 
omitted: ov o1 Ge01 giA0DcLV anoOvycKel veoc [he] whom the 
gods love dies young. 

2 Contrary to the rule given above, the Greek relative 
pronoun is often put into the same case as its antecedent. 
This quite illogical attraction is most frequent when a 
relative pronoun in the accusative case has an antecedent in 
the genitive or dative: jyayev ctpatov ano tav TOAE@v Ov (for 
dic) énecev he led an army from the cities which he [had] 
persuaded. Sometimes the antecedent, if a pronoun, is 
omitted (cf. note 1); exarvd ce ed’ oc (for Ent tovTOLC a) 
AEyerc I praise you for what you are saying. 

3 Sometimes when both the relative and its antecedent are in 
the accusative the latter is put into the adjectival clause: ook 
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anexpunteto Tv lye yvounv be did not conceal the Optnioy, 
which he had (= my yvauny Tw eixe); here the relative is Used 
as an adjective. 


9.1/3 auTtoc and its uses 


For the terms attributive position and predicative position so, 
3.1/3b. 


avtoc is a pronoun which, like demonstratives (9.1/1), is also 
used as an adjective. avtoc is declined like kadoc (3.1/3) except 
that in the neuter its nom. and acc. s. is abt (the expected aiitoy 
only occurs in tavtov — see below). The -o ending for the nom, 
and acc. neuter singular also occurs in the definite article (10), 
the relative pronoun (6), todto, Exeivo (9.1/1), and aAXo other 
avtoc is used in three ways: 


(a) as an emphasizing adjective meaning self. Greek has no 
separate words corresponding to the English emphanc 
myself, yourself etc. (as opposed to the reflexive myself, 
yourself etc., see 9.1/4) and instead uses avtoc for all 
persons. When used with a noun it stands in the predicative 
position: avtoc 6 avnp the man himself, nepi tic yovar«oc 
avtiic concerning the woman herself. wotoc can also be used 
by itself in the nominative and agree with the understood 
subject: avtoc nKeic you yourself have come. 


Two idioms involving this use of avtoc are: 


(i) with ordinal numbers: npecBevtnc TAGE SEKatoc avt0C 
he came as ambassador with nine others (lit. himself 
the tenth). 

(ii) with a dative to express the idea of accompaniment 
(23.1/2k), especially in connection with the loss or 
destruction of something; tév tpinpev uiav Kateddcav 
avtoic avSpacu they sank one of the triremes crew and 
all (lit. [with] men themselves). 


(b) 6 avtoc means the same. In the attributive position (i.¢. 
between the article and the noun) avtoc always has this 
meaning: tovc avtove Secnotic elyouev, we had the same 
masters; &y@ WeV O avtoc eit, tpeic dé wetaadrete, I am 
the same, [it is] you [who] change. The same as is expresse 
either by 0 avt0c Kai or, more commonly, by 6 avtoc and the 
dative: 


T. GUT dpovei Euot he thinks the same as I do; ta. avta KO 


0 ’AAKiBiadnc neiBovuciv, they give the same advice 45 
Alcibiades (lit. they persuade the same [things] ...). 


~ 


n this use avtoc may coalesce with those parts of the article 
Sd in a vowel (crasis — 11.1/5), and where this is 
ossible both contracted and uncontracted forms are found 
in normal use. The following table shows all possible 


variations. 


SINGULAR 
M. Fr N. 
Nom. 6 avtoc, aoc Tavern, oven 10 ATO, Tato, TOWTOV 
Acc. tov avtov TV avehy 0 AVTO, TAVTO, TAVTOV 
Gen. tovavtod, tavtod tic avtiic 20d avdtod, tavt0d 
Dat. 1G av, tad Tavrh, tavt «= 1 avTa, taAdTO 
PLURAL 
Nom. Ol avto1, avtor QL avtal, avtal Ta ATE, TATA 
Acc. tove avtove tac avtdic TA AUVTG, TOUTE 
Gen. tov avtav 20V AUTO TOV ATO 
Dat. ‘ic avtoic tdic avtaic {OIC AVTOIC 


(c) 


To j 
sent 


The alternative neuter in -ov occurs only in the contracted 
form. 


The shorter forms bear a confusing resemblance to the 
corresponding parts of ottoc, e.g. avm the same woman, 
av™m this/that woman; tavta the same things, radia 
these/those things. The accent will always show which word 
is involved. 


The oblique cases (2.1/3) of avtoc are used to express the 
personal pronoun of the third person, him, her, it, them 
(4.1/2). In this use avtov, avtny etc. are unemphatic and 
Postpositive (just as are pe, ce, etc., cf. 4.1/2): exedevcav 
avthy pever they ordered her to remain. As an emphatic 
third person pronoun, Greek uses the demonstratives odtoc 
or €xeivoc: 


odtoc pev tove "A@nvaiove He likes the Athenians, but 


pudei, adtn Se tovc she likes the Spartans. 
_ Aaxedatpoviove. 
EKELVOV OLAODHEV. We like him. 


Greek has no word which functions as an unemphatic third 
Person pronoun in the nominative since the verbal 
inflections themselves already indicate the person involved. 


llustrate all three principal uses of abtoc learn the following 
ence: 


0 ctpatnyoc avtoc TO AUTH The general himself killed 
Ever adtove Ecoatev. them with the same 
sword. 
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9.1/4 Reflexive and reciprocal pronouns 


(a) A reflexive pronoun is one which refers back to the subye:. 
of a sentence or clause, as in the sentence he killed himse), 
In English all reflexive pronouns end in -self (mysel; 
yourself, himself, themselves, etc.) and are to be carefy!}, 
distinguished from the emphatic adjectives of the sam: 
form, e.g. he himself killed the soldier. 


In the singular the reflexives of the first and second person; 
are formed by joining the stems of the personal pronouns 
(4.1/2) to the appropriate parts of avtoc; in the plural the 
two components are written and declined separately. Th: 
normal third person reflexive is formed from the stem of the 
indirect third person reflexive € (see below) and avtic 
Reflexive pronouns can occur only in the oblique cases and 
the possibility of a neuter exists only in the direct third 
person forms. 


couun & 


First Person Second Person 
M. E M. E 
SINGULAR 
Acc. epavtov EPavtHV CEQUTOV, CAVTOV cEaTHV, cavTnV 
Gen. guavtod Epavtijc ceavtod, cavtod ceavtijc, cavtiic 
Dat. suave epavtil ceavté, cavt®  ceavti}, cavti 
PLURAL 
Acc. Tydc abtove Tac avtic tua avtovc Syac avrdic 
Gen. TNhGv avtév Tov andy sudv aindv DuGv avrav 
Dat. nyiv avtoic Tpiv adtaic tpiv avtoic Dpiv avtaic 
Third Person 
Direct Indirect 
M. F N. M. & 
SINGULAR 
Acc. EQVtOV, BYtOV = EAUTHV, GVTHV —- EAVTO, ATO € 
Gen. eavtod, avtod «= Eavtiic, avec «= Earvt00, adtod «ov 
Dat. ead, ait Eavti, avei Eavtg, avtG —ol 
PLURAL 
Acc. eavtove, avtove eavtiiic, aviic Eeavta, adta coac 


Gen. cavtdv, atGvV = EQUTOV, AVIOV  EAVTOV, AVIV chav 
Dat. eavtoic, avtoic eavtaic, avtaic Eavtoic, avtoic coict(v) 
The contracted forms of the second and third perso” 


reflexives are more common than the uncontracted ones; €- 
ov and ot are usually enclitic. 


——— 


Examples of these pronouns in use are: 


BovAOPAL EMAVTOV HEV I want to kill myself, not 
anoxtetvetv, Dydc & ov. you. 

Eavtovc PEV oLd0dcLV OL Wicked people love 
KaKol, Tove 8 GAAovC ot themselves, good people 
oya@ot. [love] others. 

opac cavtov Ev TG Katontp@. You see yourself in the 

mirror. 


The third person direct reflexive is used as above. The third 
person indirect reflexive is used only in subordinate 
constructions referring back to the subject of the main 
clause: KeAevouctv Nac KOLA] HETA ChGv ToAEpELV they urge 
us to make war in common with them (nnac is the subject 
of the infinitive noAecuetv but codv refers back to the subject 
of the main verb, xeAevovciv). Direct reflexive forms are, 
however, often substituted, ‘Opectne émercev tovc 
’"AOnvaiovc eavtov Katayerv Orestes persuaded the 
Athenians to restore him/(self). 


For reciprocal action the reflexive pronoun can be used: 
NHiv avtoic SiareEoueOa we shall converse with ourselves, 
i.e. each other. Greek does, however, have a special 
reciprocal pronoun which was formed by doubling the stem 
of GAAoc other: aAANAOUC, GAANAGC, GAANAG one another, 
each other. It is declined like xadoc (3.1/3) except that its 
meaning excludes a nominative case and a singular number. 
With aAAndove no ambiguity is possible: aAAnAovc 
coatoverv they are killing each other. It is used for all three 
persons. 


Ss 


9.1/5 Possessive adjectives and pronouns 


Possessive adjectives are of two types in English, attributive (my, 
your, his, her, its; our, your, their, which occur in phrases such as 
my house) and predicative (mine, yours, his, hers; ours, yours, 
theirs, which occur in clauses such as the house is mine). Greek 

as similar possessive adjectives for the first and second persons 
only, and these may be used either attributively or predicatively. 

Or the third person it uses the genitive of the personal and 

€monstrative pronouns. Significantly, however, where the 
Context leaves no doubt as to who the possessor is and there .is 
no need for emphasis, the definite article alone suffices in Greek: 
®¢ednca tov natepa I helped my father; eb enoince my NOA he 
benefited his city (cf. note on 2.1.1). In these cases no personal 
Pronoun or possessive adjective is employed. In cases where it is 
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desirable to clarify the reference, Greek proceeds as follows. 
(a) Where no emphasis is intended the genitive of 4, 


unemphatic personal pronouns (yov, cov, avtod, auth. 
TMLv, Spav, atv) is employed in the predicative positio; 


ore Thy untéepa pov he loves my mother (lit. the mother .,. 
me); €ic THY OLKLEV avTOdD eicniGopev we entered his hous, 
(the house of him); Savpato 10 KadAoc avec I admire jy, 
beauty (the beauty of her). 


(b) Where some degree of emphasis is desired: 


(i) For the first and second persons Greek uses the 
adjectives €uoc, —n, -ov (my, mine); coc, cn, cov (your 
when referring to one person); NHETEPOC, EZ, -OVv (our): 
tyetepoc, -~d, -ov (your when referring to more than one 
person), i in the attributive position: 


e€lc tac dpetepdc OiKldce TAGov they went into your 
houses; 0 coc, Aicyivn, KOWavoc, Obx 0 ELOC your 
partner, Aeschines, not mine. 


Note carefully that Greek requires both the definite 
article and the possessive adjective.' 


(ii) For the third person Greek uses the genitive of a 
demonstrative pronoun, e.g. tovtov of this/that man; 
exetvnc of that woman, again in the attributive 
position: 


mEpt TOV TovTOD AdyaV concerning | his words; 
adixvobvtat nap’ ’Aptaiov Kai tHV EKeivov ctpaTiay 
they come up to Ariaeus and his army. 


(c) When a reflexive sense is involved (i.e. when the reference 1s 
to the subject of the clause to which the noun-group 
containing the possessive belongs), the genitive of the 
reflexive pronouns is used, again in the attributive position: 
TOV euavtod adeAdov Enenwa I sent my own brother; ™ 


eavtod yovaiKa vBpifer he misuses his own wife; ayandac 
touc Eavtav innouc they love their own horses. 


In less emphatic contexts, however, the ordinary first and 
second person possessives, €410c, coc, Netepoc, dwetepoc (above 
b{i)), may also be used: 


touc duetepouc naidac ayanate you love your children. 


1 But contrast o eyoc SodA0c my slave and Epoc 0 S0dAoc (or o SovA0c Euoc) the slave fis] 


mine (predicative). The latter has no article immediately before the possessive. 


———— = 


.2 Greek reading 
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KaAOV 10 OvncKetv oic Bpiv. 10 Civ oepen. 
6 coor ev avte TEPLgEper T™v ovciav. 
KapTepoc €v ROAEWOLC TyoKputoc od ode cra 

“Apne oy ovK ayadev gedetan, GAAG KaKdév. 

6 Kigov ovK eon avtoc GAN’ EKEeivov ctparnyetv. 
ou avtot mept TOV avtiy TOI AVTOIC TA ATA (sc. AEYOUCLV). 
10 EL0V_ ELot heyetc Ovap. 
Ene1to. EKELVOC 0 Gvnp eimev, GAN et GAAOV Sel mpoc TOUTOLC 
oc AEYEL Eevodav, avtiKa ebectt TOLELV. peta de tata 
Eevooov eine tade: dijAov OTL mopevecBar Tac det Orov 
EEopev 70 emmodera’ aKoOvO SE KapLAC Elva KAAGC ai EiKoct 
cradia GNEXOUCLY. 
0 biA0c ECTLV GAAOC avTOC. 
giAocodiav mpOtoc w@vopace TvOayopac Kai eavtov 
grAocodov. 
napaBadeiv dei avtovc nap’ GAANAOUCc: OUTH yap cKewoueda 
el SLolcoucty GAANAMV. 
AnictwC EXOVCL Mpoc avtoVC o1 “EAANVEC. 
The Persian empire was founded in the sixth century BC by 
Cyrus the Great (died 530 Bc). His achievements were such 
that in the following century Xenophon (7.2.6) wrote an 
account of his life (the earliest surviving biography). The 
following is an extract. 


peta be deimvov Emnpeto fr) Kipoc, rt) Trypavn, nov dn 
EkelvOc ECTLV O avnp | oc coveOnpa Tiiv; co yap pou waa 
edoxerc Savpatew avtov. Egovevcey avtov, Eon, odtoc 0 
Fate natnp. diag8eiperv yap avtov Eon ene. Kaito1, @ Kipe, 
KaAoc Kaya8oc exeivoc tv: OTe yap anoOvycKetv éuedre 5 
MPOCEKGAECE pe Kal eine, ov Sei cé, ) Trypavn, xohenaive 
OTL 0 coc mo:tnp anoKTELvel ye ov yap dia KaKOVOLaV TOUVTO 
Toei, aAAa bv ayvouav’ a be bv ayvouav ot avOpanor 
etauaptavovcry, akovcia tadr Eywye vouito. 


AnuocBevyc de, Oc eopa Tove AaKedaipoviovc WeARELV 
mpocBanrery TAOLOLC TE dpa Kat meC@, Rapeckevateto kal 
avtoc, KL tac Tpinpetc ai “REpiicav avte avecnace UNO 10 
Tetxucpa, Kat touc vavtac e& avtav dmducev acmict gaviarc 
Kal oicvivaie taic ToAAaic” ov yap Tv Ono. Ev YopLo Epnuo 5 
Topicac@an, ahaa KOL TaDTAa eK AnetpiKrc Meccnviciv 
TPLAKOVTEPOD Kal KeAntoc EhaBov, ot RApPEYLYVOVtO. 
Oomhitai TE TOV Meccnviov TOVTOV OC TETIApaKovta 
EYEVOVTO. toUC pev ovv MoAAOvC TOV CTPATLOTOV emt TO 
EXLPA ToD YOPlov ApOc tHY Tmetpov Etate, avdtoc Se 10 
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aneretato e€nxovta omAitac Kat toEotac oALyoue ee 
EXMPEL €&@ tod teiyouc ext THV Oadattav, 7 WGALes. 
EKELVOUC mpocedéxeto merpacecBar anoBatverv. KOTO tot - 
odv mpoc avty thy Sarattav Etate tove ONALtAC. 


Notes 


1 tO 6vycKetv (supply ect.) and 70 Civ are both articula; 
infinitives (5.1/3); understand tovtotc as the antecedent ¢; 
oic. 

3 1.1 translate MOMEpOLc by a singular; supply AV with 
Tiyoxprtoc and ecti with cha. 1.2 getdetor is sparing of 
spares takes the genitive (cf. 13.1/2). 

4 ov €6n 8.1/3a note 4; after Eon we have a combination of 2 
nominative (avtoc) + infinitive and accusative (€xeivov} + 
infinitive (8.1/3a). 

7 1.1 Set + gen. there is need of (21.1/4b and note 3); both 
GAAov (another thing) and tovtorc (those things) are neuter. 
1.2 otc (= &) has been attracted into the case of its antecedent 
(tovtorc) — 9.1/2 note 2; éEecti an impersonal verb (cf. bei, 
xpn) meaning it is possible (21.1/4a). 1.3 8iAov supply ECT, 
[it is] clear, 1.4 €€opev (note rough breathing) fut. of €xo. 

10 As this sentence comes from a conversation we can supply 
Tac (us, i.e. the speaker and his audience) with dei. 

11 amictac EXOVCI = = GMLCTOL ect (cf. note on 8.2. 9). 

12 1.1 énnpeto < exepartao. Il.3f. odtoc 0 ec matnp my father 
here; we must tell from the context that avtov is the subject 
of diapGeiperv and € eye its object. 15 xadoc Kaya@oc (= Kat 
aya@0c) a set expression meaning fine fellow, gentleman (ct. 
13.3(ii) 1.15). 1.6 ov dei cé ... i.e. you must not ... Il.8f. The 
relative clause @ . . precedes its antecedent tadt or(a); vou 
here has the acc. and inf. construction (8.1/3a) but the inf. 
eivat is understood. 

13 1.2 mdotorc ... ne¢@ dat. of instrument (11.1/2) lit. with both 
ships and infantry at the same time (aya, which is here an 
adverb). 1.3 avr (to/for him) is dative with nepiijcav (< 
nepiewn). 11.4¢. Gcmict ... NoAAaic lit. with shields (dat. of 
instrument — see above) inferior and the many made of 
wickerwork, i.e inferior thielde mostly made of wickerwork 
(ot MOAAOL can mean the majority as it does in 1.9); qv = ESV 
it was possible (Ect used in the sense of the impersona 
étect (21.1/4a) is common). I.6f. Meccnviov, which is to 
be taken with both TplaKovtepov and KéAntoc in the sense 
belonging to [some] Messenians, is the antecedent of ot. 1.9f. 
ta exvpa the strong [points]; npoc towards, i.e. facing. 1.12 


couun & 
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fis here the relative adverb where, not the relative pronoun. 
iL 3f. exetvouc i.e. the enemy; Kata totto at this [point] 
(xata is used here of place where); Tpoc ... TV adattav 
Greek regularly uses prepositions appropriate to motion 
towards (mpoc + acc., Etc, etc. ) with verbs logically requiring 
a preposition indicating position at, when some previous 

motion is to be understood (Demosthenes must have moved 
his troops to the seaside before drawing them up there). 
Consequently npoc ... tv OaAattav must be translated by the 
sea. This pregnant use of prepositions is so termed because 
the idea of motion towards is implied by (i.e. contained 
within) the preposition. 


9.2/1 Vocabulary 


ayaoc, —n,-0v brave éyoye (= eyo + ye, 13.1/3b) I 
ayvoua, -Eec, 1 ignorance at least; I for my part 
axovcioc,-ov against the eikoct(v) (indecl. adj.) 
will, involuntary twenty 
GAAAoUC, -fic,-a (reciprocal éAcaPov aor. of AauBavo take 
pron.) each other, one e€apaptave do wrong 
another (9.1/4b) sEectt {impers.) it is possible 


cpio. (adv.) at the same time e€nxovta (indecl. adj.) sixty 
avacnaw (aor. -ecnaca) haul enepwraw (aor. exnpoynv) 


u ask (a question) 
onexe be distant ENUTNSELA, -OV, Ta Necessities 
anictac éy@ be mistrustful of life, provisions 
anoBaive land Epnpoc, -ov empty, deserted 
anoxteivo kill ExXvpoc, -t, -ov strong, secure 
dnodeyouar pick out e@pa 3rd s. impf. of opaw 
aenic, -iS0c,n shield see 
avtika (adv.) at once, 1 (adv.) where 

immediately TineLpoc, -ov, mainland 


Sei (impers.) it is necessary OvacKo die 
(+ acc. and infin.); there is a «ator (particle) and yet, 


need of (+ gen.) however 

ElNvov, -ov, 10 dinner KaKovoua, ic, malice 

5n* (particle) indeed, KaKoc, —, -Ov cowardly 
certainly Kaoc KayaBoc see note on 12 


Sidoc, ~n, -ov clear, obvious Kaptepoc, -G,-Ov strong, - 
diadepa (fut. dvoicw) ~— differ mighty 

from (+gen.) KEANC, -ntoc, o fast-sailing 
diagBeipe corrupt ship, pinnace 

OKE@ seem Kaun, -nc, 7 village 


AnctpiKoc, -n,-ov belonging 
to pirates 

podicta especially 

werro be about to 

Meccnvioc, -a, -ov 
Messenian 

vavenc, -ov, 0 sailor 

oicvivoc, -n,-ov made of 
osier/wickerwork 

dvap, t0 (nom. and acc. only) 
dream 

ovopate call, name 

omailo equip, arm 

ondtm¢, -ov,0 hoplite 

Onov (relative adv.) where 

OTe (conj.) when 

ovctd, -Gc, 7 property, 
substance 

ovto another form of ottac 

mopaparro compare 

maparytyvopor be present 

nopacKkevato prepare, equips 
(mid.) make one’s 
preparations 

neCoc, 1, -ov on foot 
neCo. infantry 

Teipaopar try 

Eplell survive, remain 

TEPLoEpO carry round 

mopevouat march, journey 

nopitouar procure 
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mpoc (prep.+dat.) in Addit, 
to 

mpocBarra attack 

mpocdéxouar expect 

MPOcKanew summon 

nod; (adv.) where? 

cKéntoyon examine, considey 

ctadiov, -ov, 10 stade (c. 200 
metres) 


ctpatnyew be general 

covOnpaw hunt with (+ dat.) 

TOTO station, draw up, me 

Telyicua, -atoc, 10 fort 

TELXOC, OVC, to wall 

tettapaKovta. (indecl. numeral) 
forty 


toEotne, -0v, 0 archer 


TpLdKovtepoc, -ov, N_ thirty- 
oared ship 

DBpic, -ewc, n insult, 
humiliation 


oadA0oc, -ov (also —n, -ov) 
cheap, of poor quality 
getdopar spare (+ gen.) 
grdocogid, -ac, n philosophy 
1Adcodo0C, -Ov, 0 
philosopher 
govevo murder, slay 
AodEeraive be angry 
AopEw go 
ac (adv.+numerals) 
nearly 


about, 


10.1 Grammar 


10.1/1 Interrogative tic and indefinite tic 


The interrogative and indefinite pronouns belong to the third 
declension and have identical forms except for the accent. The 
interrogative pronoun tic who?, ti what? is easily identifiable, 
since it always retains an acute accent on the first syllable (see 
Appendix 8, note 2). The indefinite pronoun tic someone, 
anyone, t. something, anything, is enclitic and postpositive. 


Interrogative Indefinite 
M. & F N. M. & F. N. 
SINGULAR Nom. tic uw ats Tt 
Acc. tiva cal ta a 
Gen. ‘tivoc, tod tivoc, tO «TLVOC, TOV = TLVOC, TOD 
Dat. ti, Tv, VI, TO Tivt, TO 
PLURAL Nom. tivec tiva TIVEC TVG. 
Acc. tivac tiva tivac TIva. 
Gen. tivav TLVOV Tvav TIV@V 
Dat. tici(v) ticu(v) tuct(v) tict(v) 


In the genitive and dative singular the shorter forms coincide 
with the corresponding masculine and neuter forms of the 
definite article (3.1/1; the indefinite forms have no accent). Both 
the interrogative and the indefinite pronouns may also be used 
as adjectives: tic (tic avnp) todto Exoincev; who (what man) did 
this? heyer tic todt0 someone says this; Khemtnc tc todto 
Exouncev some thief did this. Used in this way, indefinite tic is 
se little more than the equivalent of the English indefinite 
article, 
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Notes 


1 The acc. sing. neuter ti (or, more fully, 51a 11, lit. on Account 
of what?) means why (cf. 20.1/5). ; 

2 atta, which is not enclitic, sometimes replaces the indefiny, 
neuter pl. tiva. 


10.1/2 Questions, direct and indirect 


(a) Direct questions 

Direct questions are those which are directly asked of someon: 
else. In Greek, as in English, they are, where appropriate. 
introduced by an interrogative pronoun or adjective (10.1/1) or 
adverb (e.g. note when?). Where there is no interrogative word 
and English uses inversion (are you sick?) Greek, as we have 
seen (e.g. 3.2.12(ii)), uses the interrogative particle dpa (dpa 
voceic;), which has no English equivalent. However, a question 
of this sort may simply be indicated by a different tone of voice 
without dpa: taita einac; you said this? (lit. these things). 


This latter type of direct question may also be framed in such a 
way as to invite (but not necessarily receive) a negative answer: 
you didn’t say this, did you? or surely you didn’t say this? \n 
Greek such a question is prefixed with pév (<yn obv) or pn: Lov 
(or wn) tadta eimac; We may also invite a positive answer by 
saying you did say this, didn’t you? or surely you said this? In 
Greek we begin with dpa ov (Gp’ 0d) or od: pa ov tadta einac; 
For alternative questions Greek uses as an introductory word 
for which English has no equivalent, notepov or notepa (there 1s 
no distinction between the two'): notepov tadta einac 7 EKEiva 
did you say this or that? (lit. these things or those things). As 
with dpa, the introductory word can be omitted. 


(b) Indirect questions 


Indirect questions are another form of indirect speech (7.1/3) 
and are expressed in Greek by a subordinate clause, just as in 
English: épwré ei MepixAfic npoc tov Meipord AAeev he is asking 
if Pericles went to Piraeus (direct question: Gpa Mepixdic mpoc 
tov Meipara A8ev; did Pericles go to Piraeus?). 

The Greek interrogative pronouns, adjectives and adverbs, 
which, where appropriate, introduce questions, can have 4 
direct form (tic, note, 0d, etc.) or an indirect form: 


1 They are respectively the n. acc. s. and n. acc. pl. of notepoc which (of two)? The 
accusative is here used adverbially (20.1/5). 


ect INDIRECT DIRECT INDIRECT 
a who?, which? Ooctic nov; (at) where? omov 
eae of what kind? onoioc not; (to) where? onot 
npcoc; HOW big?, how omococ nodev; from where? ono@ev 
O ache pl. how many? _ note; when? onote 
notepoc; which (of two)? onotepoc nc; how? orac 


The forms ending in -oc are declined as first and second 
declension adjectives (3.1/3); for the declension of Octic see note 1. 


The difference between direct and indirect forms is one of use, 
not meaning. The indirect are used in indirect questions only, as 
eputa octic et he is asking who you are (but see also note 2). 
The direct forms can be used in direct questions (tic el; who are 
you?) or in indirect ones (pag tic et he is asking who you are). 
When used in the latter context they give a touch of immediacy 
and vividness. 

Where the original question begins with &pa (Gpa evayei; are 
you holding a party?) or has no interrogative word at all 
(evayet;) the indirect version is introduced by et if/whether: 


’ 


epata et evwyet he is asking if (or whether) you are holding a 
party). 

As in indirect statements (8.1/3), the tense of the original direct 
question is retained in the indirect form.’ As will be seen in the 
third example below, an indirect question is not always preceded 
by a verb of asking. 


TOUTOV EKaCctOV NpoUNy et tvec I asked each of them if 
€lCl WapTUpEc. there were any witnesses 
(direct: &pa paptupec 
tivec eiciv; Are there 
any witnesses?) 
© KApvs Npard tic (or dctic) The herald used to ask 


ayopevetv BovAetat. who wanted to speak 
(direct: tic ayopevetv 
BovAetat;). 
ov dei ce eimeiv mocovc You don’t have to say how 
(or Omocouc) Novovc ExEIC. many troubles you have 


(implying a direct 
question mocovc novovc 
€x@; in the mind of the 
person addressed). 


Notes 


1 dctic is a combination of the relative pronoun oc (9.1/2) and 
the indefinite tic (10.1/1). There are some alternative forms: 


Sas ee 
Bor the change of mood which may occur after an introductory historic verb, see 14.1/4d. 
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M. E N. 
SINGULAR Nom. octic Tytuc OTL 
Acc. ovtiva TWtiva ott 
Gen. odtvoc, tov —ctIvoc odtivoc, Stoy 
Dat. dtm, oto banal @tiVL, OTH 
PLURAL Nom. ottivec aitivec ativa, ota 
Acc. ovetivac Gcetwvac GTLVG,, AtTO 
Gen. Q@vTIVOV, OTOV — OVTLVOV, OTOV.  OVTLVOV, OTHV 
Dat. oicticr(v), oto1c aictict(v) oictici(v), Oto1¢ 


The neuter singular ot: is sometimes printed 6 t1 in modern 
texts to avoid confusion with the conjunction om that, 
because. This distinction is not employed in this book; the 
context should show which is being used. 

The indirect interrogative dctic is also used as an indefinite 
relative with the meaning whoever; octi.c yopet movnpay, 
waGpoc éctiv whoever marries an evil woman is stupid. The 
other indirect interrogatives are similarly used (dnov 
wherever, etc). For onac, which has additional meanings, see 
the Vocabulary. 

Just as the interrogative tic becomes, with a change in 
accentuation, the indefinite tic (10.1/1), so some other 
direct interrogatives can be converted to indefinite pronouns 
and adverbs. Very common are nov somewhere, note at 
some time, once, nac somehow (all enclitic). 


1/3 First and third declension adjectives 


The masculine and neuter of adjectives in this category belong 
to the third declension, but their feminine to the first. There are 


two types: 
(a) Stems inv 
In this large class the nom. s. ends in -vc, -eia, -0 (always s0 
accented). nduc sweet is declined: 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

M. F. N. M. F. Ne 
Nom. nbvc néeia nov noeic Néciot nde 
Voc. 780 Tdeia ndv0 ndeic Tdciat «= Nba 
Acc. ndvv Néeiav = 50 ndeic Néeidc = nbea 
Gen. néeoc ndetac ndeoc Ndeov = NoerGv = NSEWV 
Dat. nbei noeia ndei noeci(v) Seine  ndect(v) 
(b) Stems in vr 


This class contains only a few adjectives but very many 
participles (12.1/1). The vt of the stem is lost in all feminine 
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s and in the masculine and neuter dat. pl. (cf. yiyac 5.1/1b). 


m 

ee all is declined: dd 
SINGULAR PLURAL = 
M. E N. M. FE N. r=) 

NV. mac néco. nav mavtec —RGcan navea 

Act. mavtO. macary nav mavtac = mice mavto. 

Gen. mavtoc mache TAVTOC TAVTOV TNUCOV TOVTOV 

Dat. mavti néicy Mave nécu(v) nicoc nacr(v) 


Like m@c are declined its emphatic forms GnGic and coyndc 
(which we must also translate by all). The only other adjectives 
in this group end in -e1c (gen. -evtoc), -ecca, -€v, e.g. Yapterc, 
yapiecca, xapiev graceful, gen. s. xapievtoc, yapueccrc, 
yaplevtoc, dat. pl. yaprect(v), yapteccaic, yaptect(v). 


Notes 

1 In the predicative position néc means all: nepi navtac tovc 
Beovc aceBodew they commit impiety with respect to all the 
gods. In the attributive position it means whole: n naca 
Cierra the whole of Sicily. Without the article it means 
every in the singular, but all in the plural: naca nodAuc every 
city; navtec noAitan all citizens. 

2 peAdc, pedava, werav black has a stem in v (not vt); gen. s. 
HEAGVOC, WEAGLVNC, WEAGvoc; dat. pl. weAact(v), peAaLVaLC, 
weAaci(v). Exactly similar is taAdic miserable. 


10.1/4 Third declension adjectives 


These adjectives are declined wholly within the third declension 
and fall into two groups. In both, the masculine and feminine 
have the same form. 

'a) Stems in ov 

These are declined like Saipov (6.1/1a), except that the nom. 
voc. and acc. neuter ends in -ov in the singular and -ova in the 
plural. An example is aopev senseless: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 

M.&R N. M. & F. N. 
Nom. dopav Gopov Gopov-ec abpov-o 
Voc.  &dpov Gopov Gdpov-ec Gopov-a 
Acc. &pov-a Gopov Gopov-ac Gopov-a 
Gen. &dpov-oc adpov-oc aopov-av adpov-av 
Dat. aopov—1 Gopov-t aopo-cr(v) aopo-ci(v) 


Comparative adjectives in -v (17.1/2b) are similarly declined. 
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(b) Stems in ec 


These belong to the same type as neuter nouns in ec (6.1/} 
This is most obvious in the genitive and dative, where we f:; 
similar endings. aAnOnc true (stem aAnGec-) is declined: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 

M. & BE N. M. & B N. 
Nom. adnerc aAnOec adnPeic aAneA 
Voc. adn@ec aAnOec GAn@eic oAneA 
Acc. aAneij adnBec aAn@eic oANOA 
Gen. dAn@otc GAnBotc GANOGv aAn@dv 
Dat. aAnGei GAnOet aAndect(v) GAnGEct(y) 


GAnOhi, GAnBeic are contractions of GANGE(C)a, AANOE(c)ec 
GAn@eic as acc. pl. (m. and f.) is irregular; we would have 
expected aAn@fjc (< -e(c)ac). The n. pl. nom. voc. and acc. aAn6j 
are only an apparent exception to the rule given at 3.1/1 (cf. 
yevoc: pl. yévn < yevec-a, 6.1/10). 

The few adjectives with other stems are mostly compounds 
whose second element is a third declension noun, e. B- Evyapic 
(ed + yapic) charming, stem evyapit-; eveAme (eb + EAric) 
hopeful, stem eveams-. 


10.2 Greek reading 


1# nayeia yacthp hemtov ov TLKTEL voov. 
2# ac nv Thy @aAattAVv ano tic yc opav. 
3# 0 Xpovoc onavto z0icl Detepov gpacet. 
4 7 evdatpovia EcTlV EVEPYELO. TLC THC oxic. 
5 Mevavipe Kai Ble, notepoc ap’ vwGv mMOTEPOY 
anepyincato; 
6# tic 8 otdev (knows) el 0 Civ pev Ect kat@aveiv, 
10 Kat@aveiv dé Sv Kato vopitetar; 
7 Oo Bioc Bpaxvc, n de TEXVT paxpn, 0 5& Kaipoc o€uCc, n be 
nEipa coarepn, 7 be Kpicic xore|rn. 
8 covtoLoC n movnpia, Bpadeia 1 n apetn. 
9 Omov ed mpatter TIC, evtad0a MOtptc. 
10# dctic de Bvntav BovAetar Sucavvpov 
E1C Yijpac eA0eiv, ov Aoyitetar KaAac: 
woxKpoc yap adv puptovc TLKTEL ROvovc’ 
11# ac nov SovAo1c Secnotac xpnctovc AaBEetv 
Kal Secnotaict SodAov evpeviy Sopote. 
12# anav? enaxer mn GEoict Koupaveiv" 
ehevBepoc yap ovtic ECTL TATV Avoc. 
13 ot GyaGeic wcrep Ev MEAGyEL Kai VUKTL dEpovtat EV TO Bio. 
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7 yovn Eon on avTApKNC. KOcpoc Ho 7 100 avdpoc ape. 
Snov Tic GAyel, Keice Kat TOV vodv ExEt. 
Other proverbs 
(i) pice Lvnpova. CULROTHY. (i) Sucpevnc 0 av YELTOVOV 
opbarucc. (ii) TOV arya Kal mpoBatov Saxvet. (iv) avnp 
GtEXVOC TOLC nGciv ECTL dodAoc. (v) yAuKve Gneip@ TMOAEHOC. 
(vi) XPOve TO TAVTO Kpivetat. (vit) EV VUKTL AaMpoc, ev 
oaet, 3 aveadedne. (viii) aAANhac VLETOUCL XEIpEc. (ix) uno 
navtt A18@ cKopmuoc kabevset. (x) pada nota 06. (xi) 
amac exivoc tpayve. (xii) Ov q TOXN PEAGVA YPAYEL TODTOV O 
nac ypovoc ov Svvata1 AevKavat. 
Stories about Diogenes 
The Greeks were fond of short, pithy anecdotes ending in 
a bon mot. Diogenes, the philosopher of the fourth century 
BC whose eccentric lifestyle made him a tourist attraction 
in the Athens of his day, is the subject of a large collection. 
(i) 6 Avoyevnc fytet NOTE avépiavea EpaTnOeic (having 
been asked) Se 51a ti todtO nolel, peEreTo, Einev, 
anotwyxavely. 
(it) Epatnbeic NOLOV Olvov NSE@c Nivel, Edn, TOV 
aAAOTpLOV. 
(iii) gtAdapyvpov fev" ote dé eBpadvvev, 0 Avoyevne, 
dvOpare, elnev, eic tpogny ce aité, ODK ELC TAdNV. 
(iv) Epwrnéetc moBEev ect, KocHonoaitnc, Eon. 
(v) ote ELNE TIC KAKOV Elvat 10 Cijv, Ov TO Civ, Edn, GAAG 
10 Kakdc Civ. 


Notes 


1 
3 
5 


an 


“dy 


\o 


The uncontracted voov (= votv, 6.1/2) shows that this is 

Ionic Greek (1.3). 

tOtciv = toic (3.1/1 note 3). 

Menander was famous for his faithful representation of 

everyday life; notepoc Gp’ lit. which of you two then ...? (ap’ 

= cpa an inferential particle which must be distinguished 

from dpa, 10.1/2a). 

kat@aveiv shortened form of xata®aveiv (aor. inf. act. of 

kata@vycKetv). 1.2 S€ is postponed for metrical reasons 

(prose order would be 10 5& katOaveiv); Kato below i.e. in 

Hades. 

The well-known aphorism of Hippocrates, the famous 

doctor of the fifth century BC. He wrote in Ionic Greek and 

the n of paxpn and chadepn would be & in Attic. By texvy 
ippocrates meant the art of medicine. 

Onov here (and in 15 below) is the relative adverb where, not 

the indirect interrogative. 


™ 


10 Take Svcwvupov with yijpac old age (acc. s., 13.1/1b(1;, ) 

11 1.1 AaPeiv is to be understood. |.2 Secnotarct has the lon, ; 
form of the dat. pl. ending (3.1/1 note 3; cf. @eoici iy ie 
next sentence); Souoic dat. without preposition to exprea 
place where (23.1/2n) — translate by a singular. ° 

12 xowpavetv here takes the dative, not the genitive as is norm, 
after verbs of ruling (13.1/2a); Avoc gen. of Zeve (11.1/4, 

14 For ot: introducing a direct statement see 8.1/3b note 2. 

16 (iv) toic nacwv the article is added for emphasis (as also ,, 
(vi)). (vi) xpove by time dat. of instrument (11.1/2); te novry 
cf. (iv) above. (vii) A phrase of abuse, not a sentence (c¢. 
6.2.7 (iv)). (xii) Although ov comes first, its antecedent \ 
todtov; Svvatar is able from Svvapyat (on verbs with ~cuq 
instead of -opar see 19.1/3b). 

17 (i) tet (< aitéw) was begging [alms from] + acc.; novei on 
the tense see 10.1/2b (this also applies to ntveu (ii) and ect 
(iv). (it) with tov GAAOtpLOV supply NdEwc Aive. (iii) Tre see 
(i); etc with regard to, i.e. for. 


10.3 Extra reading 


From this point extra reading will be included with certain 
units. Because it will consist of longer passages it will necessari\ 
be somewhat harder than the other exercises. If you do not feel 
confident enough to tackle it when working your way through 
the book for the first time, it may conveniently be left until later. 


The wisdom of Socrates 


Socrates (469-399 Bc) was to philosophy what Herodotus was 
to history. Previous thinkers had speculated on the physical 
nature of the world, but Socrates was the first to concer 
himself with moral and ethical problems. His uncompromising 
pursuit of truth made him so unpopular with his fellow citizens 
at Athens that, when he was brought to trial on a trumped-uf 
charge of corrupting the young, he was convicted and executed. 
The following is from his defence in court, as reported by his 
pupil Plato; here Socrates explains the origin of his reputatio® 
(ovoua) for exceptional wisdom, which, he claims, is unjustifie : 
€y@ yap, @ avdpec ‘AOnvaiot, dv’ ovsev GAN’ 7 Sia codiav TV4 
todt0 TO Svopa EXW. ToLav Sn codiav tavtHV; NmEp EcTiv tcwr 
- GvOpanivn codia 16 Ovt yap KivSvvedo tavmMV Elvat codoc: 
odtot S€, odc apt EAeyov, Sapoviay tiva copiav codot Etcty, 1 
ovK Exo Sinyeicbar: ov yap Sn Eyaye avy Emictapar, GAA octle 


a“ 


eu yevdetat Te Kal Ext d.aBodf tH Eph revel. kai éAmiCo vpde, 
js avepec ‘A@nvaior, 1 GopuBncerv pot, und’ et Soxa tt viv peya 
igyerv’ OV YAP ELOV EPA TOV AOYOV ov AEYO, OA €lc agtonictov 
nva avoicm. THC Yap EpNC, EL dn tic ECTL COPLA Kat OLA, HApTtUpA 
piv napegopar TOV ®eov tov €v Aedpoic. Yv@piywoc yap Nov Vptv 10 
jv Xaipeg@v. OVTOC ENOC TE ETALPOC TV EK VEOU KOL VNOV TH 
q\iOel. KOL EVYVOCTOV Viv EcTIV OLOC TV Xarpedav, wc 
avtaract chodpoc. Ka dn mote Kar erc Aehdovc NAGE Kan 
ETOMUNCE pavtevecbat, et TLC ECTL COpOTEPOC T (wiser than) eyo. 
qveikev Odv 1 IIv610 ovdeva copwtepov etvat. 15 


Notes 

1.1 GAN = GAAO; 7 than. 1.2 novay etc. supply Ayo; HrEp [the one] 
which, the suffix mep is added to the relative pronoun for 
emphasis. 1.3 1 Ovt in reality, really (12.1/1 note 1); tavmv (sc. 
mv cooidv) accusative of respect (20.1/5) with codoc, lit. wise in 
respect of this [wisdom], i.e. possessed of this wisdom — the 
same construction occurs with cogot (1.4). Il. 5f ovx Exo I am not 
able; éywye cf. 9.2.12 1.9; exictapar has -apor instead of -opar 
(19.1/3b); @nct sc. that this is so; em with a view to, i.e to 
arouse; S.aPoAt th eui) not my prejudice but prejudice against 
me; this use of the possessive adjective is the same as that of the 
objective genitive (23.1/1c). 1.7 yn is used after caniCo (8.1/3a 
note 5) and consequently we also have pn8(é) (7.1/6c), which 
here means not even, but, as we would not normally repeat the 
negative in such a construction in English, simply translate by 
even; OopuPncevv p01 lit. to be going to make a noise for me, i.e. 
to be going to interrupt me. 1.8 eyov predicative with tov Acyov, 
lit. not [as] mine shall I tell the story which I am telling. Il.9f. 
aVOLC@ < AVAEPA; Tic ... Epic (sc. copiac) with paptupa a 
witness of my [wisdom]; et ... o\@ two indirect questions to be 
taken with paptupa [as to] whether it is some sort of (tc) 
wisdom and what sort of [wisdom it is] (the indefinite t1c has an 
acute accent because of the following ectiv (see Appendix 8, 
d(ix)); it is not the interrogative tic); tov @eov, i.e. Apollo. 
ILAOFE. now I suppose, think, the original meaning, which is also 
common, is somewhere (10.1/2b note 3); te ... kat (both ... and 
but trans. simply by and) joins éuoc and Spév; €x veo lit. from 
[being] young, i.e. from youth; Spav 16 nAnOeL lit. to the people 
of you, i.e. to the [Athenian] democracy (to be taken with 
€tdipoc, which may be here translated by one word and by 
another word with eépoc); ac ... chodpoc how [he was] 
completely impetuous Chaerephon had died before the trial 
hence jv in the previous clause). 1.13 ai 5n and indeed, and as 
4 matter of fact; note Kat ... once even/actually (be actually went 
to Delphi once). 1.15 aveidev < avaipéo. 
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11.1 Grammar 


11.1/1 Root aorist, aorist passive and future 
passive 


A few -w verbs form their aorist active by adding endings 
directly to their basic stem or root without a suffix (such as c in 
the weak aorist - 4.1/1) or a link vowel (such as o/e of the strong 
aorist endings — 7.1/1). The roots of all such verbs end in the 
long vowels @, n, 0 or @, and the endings applied to form the root 
aorist are -v, -c, -, ev, -te, -cav. As an example we may take 
the aorist of Baive go (root Br-). 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
1 EBnv I went EBnwev 
2 Enc epnte 
3 epn EBncav 


INFINITIVE Bivat 
Some other common verbs with root aorists are given below. 
Note that the form of the root cannot be predicted from the 
present stem. 


PRESENT STEM ROOT ROOT AORIST 
(ano) S8packa! run away  S.8pacK- dpa- -e5pav 
$00 cause to grow, produce ov- ov- EdDV 
yLyvacKo get to know ylyveck- yvo- EYVOV 
Bi00 live Bio- Bio eBiov 


$v also has a regularly formed weak aorist active: égtca. In 


-such cases where a verb has two sets of aorist active forms, the 


root aorist is intransitive: €Dv (I grew intr.); and the weak aorist 
transitive: €0ca (I caused to grow, I produced); cf. xatadv® 


1 This verb occurs only in compounds. 


i aa 


cause to sink; xated50ca I caused to sink, xateddv I sank.' 
Examples are: 


ai tpixec Eppeov dic npiv The hairs fell out which the 
ZoUcE TO dappaKov. drug previously made 
grow. 
Eka EVIOC Tic ADATC EOD. An olive tree grew inside 
the courtyard. 


Another important verb with two aorists and a similar 
distinction between them is tctnpt (19.1/1). 


Only a few verbs, however, have a root aorist with an active 
meaning. Elsewhere the root aorist has developed a passive 
meaning and is normally classified as an aorist passive. An 
example is nvty strangle, choke (tr.), which, like ov, has a 
weak aorist éxvtta I strangled, choked (tr., e.g. ex8ec Enviéa TOV 
100 ‘yeltovoc Kbva yesterday I choked the neighbour's dog) and 
what is really a root aorist enviynv I choked (intr., e.g. 0 coc 
KvOV, EOHV, EXVLYN EV TH tod Mupoc Kamv@ “Your dog,” I said, 
“choked in the smoke of the fire”). The original contrast 
between the transitive and intransitive aorists in verbs of this 
sort developed into one of active/passive, and forms such as 
enviynv were used in contexts where they must be interpreted as 
Passive (0 €u0c Kav, Edn, OK Exviyn Kamve “My dog,” he said, 
“was not choked by smoke” —- on this use of the dative see 
11.1/2 below). Consequently, most root aorists in -nv, (but not 
in -G, Dv, or, with one exception, -@v) which could be 
interpreted as passive came to be so regarded and classified. 
This could not happen with intransitive verbs, such as Paiva, 
whose meaning precludes any passive sense. 


The total number of aorist passives in -nv is also small, but they 
formed the model for the vast majority of transitive verbs, 
where a special aorist passive stem was created by attaching the 
suffix @n to the root.” To this were added the same endings as for 
the root aorist. For this reason all aorist passive endings are of 
the active type; the aorist passive never has the passive endings of 
the other historic tenses (-unv, -co, -t0 etc. 4.1/1 note 1). 


The aorist passive indicative (and corresponding infinitive) of 

Mio will be found in Appendix 1. This tense is included in the 

Principal parts of verbs which show some irregularity (7.1/1 

Note 3) as the form it takes is not always predictable. We may, 
Owever, note: 


Pa 
1 . eae 

é In these verbs the 3rd plural of the root aorist and of the weak aorist active are identical: 
$0cav (from éoD-cav or é$0c-av). 


The n of the suffix undergoes change in some forms other than the indicative, e.g. the aor. 
Pass. pple. Av@eic (12.1/1). 


———— 


> 


(a) Most verbs whose present stem ends in a vowel ,. 
diphthong form their aorist passive stem regularly. In a ;, . 
cases the suffix is enlarged to c@n on the analogy of den; 
stems (see below), e.g. nxovcOnv I was heard (axoiy, 
exedevcOnv I was ordered (xedevm). In regular contracr, 
verbs the final vowel of the present stem is lengthened in t_ 
same way as in the aorist active (5.1/2 note 2), e.g. Ettun6r, 
(tipaw); ExnornOnv (nor1e@); ESnA@OnV (Snrow). 
In palatal and labial stems (6.1/4) final « and y become y 
final x and B become 4 (i.e. they are assimilated to th, 
following 8 by becoming aspirates), e.g. EgvAayOnv I was 
guarded (ovAatto, stem ovdak-); EneudOnv I was sen: 
(néunw, stem neyn-). In dental stems the final consonan: 
becomes c, e.g. exeicOnv I was persuaded (nei®a, stem 
me16-). 


Occasionally (and unpredictably) a verb has a root aons: 
passive, e.g. exviynv (see above); exonnv I was cut (Kxonw'. 
sometimes both, e.g. eBAaBnv, EBAadOnv I was hurt (Brant: 
there is no difference in meaning). 


The stem of the future passive is that of the aorist passive with 
an added c (AvOnc-, tinOnc-, Konyc-). The endings are those ot 
the present middle and passive: Av@ncopar I shall be loosened: 
ttunOncopar I shall be honoured; xonncopar I shall be cut. Fo 
the full future passive of Atm see Appendix 1. 


Note 


As mentioned in 8.1/2 some deponents are classified as passive 
because their aorist is passive, not middle, in form (most. 
however, have a middle future). Among the most common 
passive deponents are: 

BovAopar wish; fut. BovAncouar; aor. EBovAnOnv 

Svovapar be able; fut. Svvycouar; aor. eESvvnOnv 

mopevopar march; fut. nopevcouar; aor. EnopevOnv 
In the future and aorist of the first two 7 is inserted. Svvapat h-- 
AOL, ACO, -ATaL etc., Not -opat —H, Eta etc. in the present (s“- 


19.1/3b). 


The difference between middle and passive deponents is simp" 
one of form; both are active in meaning. 


= 


11.1/2 Agent and instrument 


In English we can say the policeman was hit by a demonstrat 
and the policeman was hit by a placard but Greek makes 
distinction between agent (demonstrator) and instrunc 


J 


iplacard). An agent is a living being and agency is normally 
expressed by vmo with the genitive. An instrument is nearly 
always inanimate and the construction used for it is the dative 
without a preposition (examples have already occurred at 
7.2.13 1.8, 9.2.13 1.3, 10.2.16(vi); in English we use either by or 
with: “Acnactd pe tunter undorc Aspasia is hitting me with 
apples (instrument); 1 Tpo.d uno tv ‘EAAnvev exop®nOn Troy 
was sacked by the Greeks (agent). 


41.1/3 -—w verbs with stems in A, p, v, p 


Most verbs with these stems originally formed their present with 
ay suffix (6.1/46). This combined with a preceding A to give AA, 
but disappeared after y, v, p, although, by way of compensation, 
a preceding €, 1, v was lengthened and a preceding a became at. 
The future of these verbs is of the contracted type (-@ < -€0; 
5.1/2 note 3); where a y suffix has been used in the present the 
future reverts to the original stem. In the weak aorist (which 
occurs in all common verbs of this group, except BadAw throw) 
the sigma is dropped and the preceding vowel lengthened (note 
that here we have a > 1 except after vowels and p, where a 
becomes @; also, ¢ becomes e1). The following table shows the 
different possibilities: 


PRESENT FUTURE — AORIST 
BAA throw (< BaA-y @) Bara éBadov 
Cte send (< cted-y @) CteAa ECTELAG 
VERO apportion (no y suffix) vEeLo Eveta 
HEVOD wait (no y suffix) peva Epeiva. 
cnuoiva — indicate (< cnuav-yo)  cnnava — ecnva 
Hlatve stain (< pav-y @) Lave epidva 
“cx0va  dishonour (<aicytv-yo) aicyova fcxdva 
ape lift (< dp-y @) apd Tipo 
Kp — pity (< oiKtip-y @) —olktipa@ =—s @ktIpa 


For the principal parts of édcbve drive and gépq carry, which 
are irregular, see Principal parts of verbs. 

The aorist passive of verbs in -aive and -dve ends in -avOnv and 
vee e.g. EcnuavOny (crpaiva); ncxovOnv (aicydva). Likewise, 
‘ ; have np@nv from aipw, but the other verbs listed above 
Vnich have an aorist passive are irregular. 


11.1/4 Third declension nouns - 
Stems in cu, au, ou 


A . ? , 
ae Jarge number of masculine nouns end in -evc (always so 
ented). Most common nouns of this type involve male 


bE wun 4 
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occupations, e.g. iepeve priest, inneve horseman. The names , 
some Homeric heroes are also of this type, as “OSvcce,, 
’AytAAeuc. The genitive and dative singular endings are the sain 
as for stems in 1 (8.1/4). 

The only examples of stems in av and ov are those given beloy. 


BactAevc (m) vate (f) ypaide (f) Bodc (m or f) 
king ship old woman ox, cow 
SINGULAR 
Nom. Bacidev-c vad-c ypat-c Bot-c 
Voc. Bactred vad ypad Bod 
Acc. Bactsé-a va:d-v ypat-v Bot~v 
Gen. Bacrré-awe Ve-OC ypa-oc Bo-oc 
Dat. Bacirei vit ypa-t Bo-t 
PLURAL 
N.V.  Bactdjjc (or -eic) vir-ec ypa-ec Boec 
Acc. Bactre-tc vaiic yoatc Botc 
Gen. Bactre-wv ve-av ypa-tv Bo-tiv 


Dat. Bacided-cr(v) vav-ci(v) ypav-ci(v) — Bov-ci(v) 
Note also Zevc Zeus, which is irregular: voc. Zed, acc. Ata, gen. 
Atoc, dat. Aut (in poetry there is an alternative stem, Znv-, for 
the oblique cases, giving Zijva, Znvoc, Znvt). 


11.1/5 Crasis 


Crasis (kpGcic mixing, blending) is the contraction of a vowel or 
diphthong at the end of one word with a vowel or diphthong at 
the beginning of the following word. It is found chiefly in poetry 
but is not uncommon in the orators. Only a very small number 
of words occur as the first element of crasis, viz the relevant 
parts of the definite article, xat and a few others. Examples we 
have already met are xav (= Kat €v 5.2.17) and avtoc (= 6 avt0c!- 
tavtod etc. (9.1/3b). In all such cases elision (2.1/6b), even # 
theoretically possible, is never used in preference to crasis. Th 
rules for crasis are: 


(a) The first word loses its accent, if any. 

(b) A vowel (always long) or diphthong resulting from crasis * 
marked with * (technically called coronis but identical ' 
form with a smooth breathing), e.g. todvoya (to OvoHd! 
When the second word begins with a rough breathing. i 
consonant preceding it in crasis (always x or 1) is aspirates 
e.g. Soiwatiov (to watiov). When, however, the first word : 
simply an aspirated vowel or diphthong (6, ot, etc.) 
rough breathing is kept in crasis, e.g. ovv (0 €v). 


a 


ic) The rules that apply for internal contraction in verbs (5.1/2) 
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are generally followed, as in the above examples. There are, 
however, some combinations which do not occur in verbs, 
as well as some exceptions. We should note: 

(i) When the definite article is combined with a word 
beginning with a, this ais always kept, e.g. &v@panoc (0 
avOpanoc), avtoc (6 avtoc, 9.1/3b). 

(ii) The at of Kat is dropped in certain combinations, e.g. 
KOv (Kat OD), XN (Kal 7). 


2 Greek reading 


1 Tupawvic aduKiac utytnp Eov. 

Gel ed MUNTOVCLY ow Aoc KvBo1. 

éctl Tt Kav kaKotctv ndoviic MEtpov. 

KOK eu0c ft) pdGoc, aad? eiic untpoc napa, 

ac obpavoc Te Yala v hv popon pia: 

ene ry exapicOncav aAnOv Six 

TUKTOUCL RAVTO KavedoKav (sent up) eic coc 

Sevépn, Tete va, Ofipac, ovc 0’ arun tpEder 

yevoc Te Bvntov. 

KaKOv TO KevBELV KOD TpPOC avipoc evyevoic. 

elmé tic 20) Coxparet, 8avatov cod Katéyvacav ov 
"A@nvaiot, © S€ eimev, KaKElvav N oUcIC (sc. Bavatov 

KOTAYLYV@CKEL). 

anata tov Bodv €AKer. 

Advanced futility 

(?) ypatic Aopever. (tt) TOAD KOTONTPOV xapiCn. (iit) 

avELOv SuKtv@ Onpac. (iv) ALBoLc TOV Tov BaAAetc. (v) 

kanet XEOvH tove Bodc Bpadunodac. (vt) cnoyy@ TOTTAAOV 

Kpovete. (vii) TATTAAOV e€expovcac nattahp. (viit) ™V 

auido. cavéan Emigparterc. (ix) oive oivov efeAavvete. (x) 

avtoc THY cavtOD @vpav Kpovetc A169. 

macw yap avOpanotcty, ovy, Nyiv Hovov, 

i Kat mapavtir” 7 xpove Saipov Biov 

EconAe, Kovderc 51a. AOC evdaipovet. 

Odysseus explains to Neoptolemus that they must obtain 

the bow of Philoctetes if Troy i is to be captured. 

ToUT@V yap ovdev odyvvet yw et 8 Epyacn 

ra todta, AOnNV TRaciv Apyetotc Badeic. 

el L Yap TO ToS TOEG Bn AnoOncetan, 

OvK Een (= &ecti) nEpcar cor 10 Aapdavov nédov. 

In 525 Bc Egypt was conquered and permanently occupied 
y the Persians, whose power in the eastern Mediterranean 


3 
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continued to increase until their unsuccessful invasion uF 
Greece (480-479 Bc). The subsequent rise of Athe,, 
encouraged the Athenians to invade Egypt (c. 461 4 

with disastrous results, as Thucydides tells us in th, 
introduction to his history. 


OUT HEV TA TOV ‘EAnvov Mpaypato. e@apn: KOL OALYOL 6 ANG 
TOAAOV dia ail Aipone €c Kupnvnv emopevOncay KO 
ecw@ncay, ov Se nAeictor anéBavov. Atyuntoc dé NAAW ino 
Bacio eyEVETO my "Awoptaton | ToD ev toic Eheci 
Bacireac: todtov de 510 peye8oc TE tod EAOUC ODK edvvavto : 
EXelv Kal Gyo chodpa HayLpot ELCLV OL Ehe101. Tvapac bE 0 
AtBoov Bactrevc, oc 10 NOVTO Enpate mept thc Avyoniov, 
mposocia EANOOn Kai avectavpaen. ex de TOV "AGnvav Kai 
THC GAANC Evuppaytsoc _TEVTKOVtO TPLNpetc Srabox01 
EmAevcav ec Aiyuntov Kat Ecxov KQTA TO Mevénctov KEepac. u 
GAN avtoic éK Te yfic ENENECOV nelot KO. &K Baracenc 
PowiKov VOUTLKOV KQL diep8erpav TAC TOAAGC TOV vedv. 1 
odv Kata my peyarny ctpatetay "ASnvala@v Kal tav 
Evuuayev éc Alyuntov ovtwc Etehevtncev. 


12 Euxitheos and Herodes were fellow passengers on a voyage 
to Thrace. In the process of changing ships at Lesbos, 
Herodes disappeared and Euxitheos was subsequently 
charged with his murder. His speech of defence was written 
by Antiphon. 


enerdn de petefeBnpev eic 10 ETEPOV mhoiov, EMLVOPEV. Kal 
avepov BEV ECTLV ott. 0 ‘Hpadnc e€eBn ek ToD TAOLOV Kat 
ovK eiceBn moni’ eyo 5€ 10 nmopanav ovK e€eBnv ex tod 
ThoLov THC, VuKTOC EKELVTC. th de detepaig, ened aavne 
tv fr) ) VTP, e{ntetto Ovdev TL warAOV DO TOV aAMov n Kat uns 
en00" Kal et wo TOV Odov ed0Ker Seivov eivat, Kai Ef0l 
opotac. Kat eic Te TH Monanvny €YO GitLoc j nepoonvat 
ayyeAov, Kal enet aAdoc ovdeic nOcre BadiCer, ovtEe TOY 
ano ToD MAOLOD ovte TOV avtod TOD ‘Hpa6on | ETALPOV, eyo : 
TOV aKoAovdov TOV epovtod REUMEL Etoipoc i. emerdi SE 0” 
avnp obte, éV TH MotaAnvn Epaiveto ovr GAAOOL ovsap00- 
Thode TE npiv eylyveto, KOl TGAN’ avnyeto mroia anavte. 
@XOUNV KAYO. 


Notes 


1 &60 < dv (11.1/1) the primary meaning of this root aorist 'S 
was born but often, as here, it has the present sense és. 
Aoc gen. of Zeve (11.1/4). 

ua with HETpOV; KOKOICLV = Kakoic (3. 1/1 note 1). 

11 KovK = Kat ov (11.1/5); napa some disyllabie 
prepositions can, in verse, be placed after the noun the) 
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fo 
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govern, cf. diya in 1.3; when they are normally accented on 
the final syllable (as with napa, but not with diya), the accent 
is then thrown back on to the first syllable. /.2 With a double 
subject (ovpavoc and yaia) the verb sometimes agrees only 
with the nearer, hence 7 Ty; Te ... t(€) lit. both ... and but simply 
trans. by and. 1.4 tuxtovcr vivid present, trans. brought forth 
(rixtw can be used of either parent); xaveSKav = Kat 
avedoKav (€5a«Kav is the 3rd pl. aor. ind. act. of 5iSay1 give, 
18.1/2 note 3). 1.5 Sevdpn ace. pl. of devdpov (13.1/1c); ove 
an antecedent meaning creatures is to be understood; @ i.e. 
te; after the € is elided, t becomes 6’ because of the rough 
breathing of GAun. 

Kataytyvacka condemn takes the gen. of the person 
condemned and the accusative of what he is condemned to 
(23. 1/1R(i)); KOKELVOV = KOL EKELVOV. 

(iv) ALBo1c instrumental dat. (11.1/2); BadAetc here pelt. (vii) 
e€EKPOUCUC < EKKPOVO. 

1.1 The datives should be translated by for. 1.2 «at is here 
adverbial and emphasizes the following word but need not 
be translated; Biov English idiom requires the plural. 1.3 
Econre eae aorist (see note on 5.2.10); coaAAw trip up, 
cause to fall (as in wrestling) i is here (and often elsewhere) 
used metaphorically; KOvSEIC = Kat ovdeic. 

The future tense in et clauses (1.1 épyacn and 1.3 Ano@ncetar) 
is to be translated into English by a present; wn (as in /1.2 
and 3) is the negative used in ei clauses (18.1/4) but in 1.2 it 
is somewhat unusually placed after the verb it negates (cf. 
2.1/6a(i)). 1.3 Translate ta tba by a singular (the plural is 
often used for the singular in verse). /.4 On écti = é€ecti see 
21.1/4 note 1. 

Thucydides uses the non-Attic spelling cc for tt (1.11 
®araccyc), the old Attic form Eov (Evp- etc. in compounds) 
for the normal cov ( (1.9 Evpupayrdoc, 1.14 Evupaxov), and the 
old Attic éc for eic (11.2, 10, 14). 1.1 eo0apn < 0eipo. IL3£. 
ono lit. under, i.e. under the control of; Baciiea at this 
period the Persian king was a figure of supreme importance 
and the Greeks referred to him simply as Bacteve. IL.5f. te . 
kat join the two reasons why Amyrtaeus could not be 
captured and in English we would supply because after dua. 
IL6f. ta mavta see note on 10.2. 16(iv); £AnoOn < AapBavo. 
ILL9f. Siadoxor lit. [as] relieving, i.e. as a relieving force; 
Ecyov put in; tO Mevinctov kepac the north-east arm of the 
Nile delta. IL 11ff. Take avtotc with exemecov (< ee), 
lit. fell upon them; tac noAAac the majority of, most of; ta . 
kata thy ... cf. 5.1/3, lit. the [things] with respect to the .. 


~ 


12 11 Translate peteEeBnyev (< petexBaive) by a pluperfec 
had transferred (16.1/2); Entvopev we began to drink 
(inceptive imperfect 4.1/1). 13 to noparoay OUK 70 ... at all. 
the adverb napanav is converted by 10 to a noun equivalen; 
(4.1/4), which functions here as an accusative of respect 
(20.1/5), lit. [with respect to] the altogether. 1.5 ovsev 1 
LGAAov UNO ... T ... UNO, lit. nothing more by ... than by 
(ovdev ti not at all is also an accusative of respect). IL. 6 ff. 1 
= tivt (indefinite, 10.1/1); the cot of Kai etc te joins this 
sentence to the preceding one; te is to be taken with the Kat 
before € Enel (l. 8) and the two link ey@ aitioc 7 ... with eva 
.. Etooc ts te ... Kat literally mean both ... and but 
translate here not only ... but also to give the necessary 
emphasis; TEpootvar dyyehov accusative and infinitive 
(8.1/3a) after aitioc i. IL8£ ovte ... ovte continue the 
preceding negative ovédetc, lit. no-one ... neither from ... nor 
of, but in English we would say either ... o (the rule given 
at 7.1/6 does not apply because ovte ... ovte do not negate 
the verb of this clause; cf. 10.3 J/I.7f.). IL10ff. enerdn 1s 
followed by three clauses with the second joined to the first 
by te (/.12) and the third to the second by xan (1.12); nrotc 
[the time foul sailing; & EYLYVETO, lit. was coming into beimg, 
i.e was starting; TOAN = ta GAAG; avnyeto impf. of avayouon; 
Kay = Kat eyo (11.1/5) 


12.1 Grammar 


12.1/1 Participles 


Participles are those parts of verbs which function as adjectives. 
They have tense (killing is present, going to kill future) and 
voice (killing is active, being killed passive). In Greek there are 
participles for all three voices in the present, future, and aorist 
(and also the perfect, 16.1/4) and they use the same stem as the 
corresponding indicatives (but the augment is dropped in the 
aorist). For the sake of completeness the following table 
includes perfect participles, which can be ignored until we treat 
these in 16.1/4. 


ACTIVE 
Present 
Future 


Aorist 


Perfect 


MIDDLE 
Present 
Future 


Aorist 


Perfect 
PASSIVE 
P; resent 


m. At-ov (gen. At-ovtoc), f. Ad-ouca, n. Ad-ov loosening 

m. Atc-wv (gen. AGc-ovtoc), f. Ac-ovca, n. Atc-ov going to 
loosen, about to loosen 

m. Atic-dic (gen. Atic-avtoc), f. Atic-dca, n. Adc-av having 
loosened, after loosening 

m. AevK-ae (gen. AeAvK-ot0c), f. AeAvK-via, n. AeAvK-Oc 
(in a state of) having loosened 


AD-Opevoc, -opevn, -Opevov ransoming 

Ac-opevoc, -opevn, ~Onevov going to ransom, about to 
ransom 

AVc-dpevoc, -apevn, -apevov having ransomed, et 
ransoming 

Aedv-pEvoc, 41eEvN, eEvov (in a state of) having Sunes 


O-Opevoc, —-opevn, -opevov being loosened 


Gob PUN ES 


—™ 


Future 2vONc-OpEVOC, -OpEvN, ~OpEvov going to be loosened, aboir 
to be loosened 

Aorist m. AvO-eic (gen. AvO-Evtoc), f. AvOeica, n. AvOEV havin. 
been loosened, after being loosened 

Perfect AedvqiEvoc, 41EvH, 41Evov (in a state of) having bee, 
loosened 

All active participles, together with that of the aorist passive, ar. 

declined like first and third declension adjectives (10.1/3). The 

declension of the aorist active participle is identical with that ot 

nc (10.1/3b). The present active and aorist passive are decline: 

as follows: 


SINGULAR 

M. F. N. M. BK N. 
N.V. Atov ABovca Adov AvOeic = AVOica = AvO Ev 
Acc. Bovta Avovcav Adov AvOEvta «= AVEEicav AvOEV 


Gen. dMovtoc ABovcnc Atovtoc AvEvtoc AvOEicnc AvbEvtoc 
Dat. dMovn Adovcn Atovn AvOevn ArOeicn AvOevn 


PLURAL 

N.V. Aovtec Atovcat Avovta AvOEvtec AvOEeicon AvOEvta 
Acc. Movtac ADovcHc Atovta AvOEvtac AvBEicac AvoEevta 
Gen. Movtwv AdovcHv ADovtev AvOEvtov AvOEIcCHv AvOEVtO 
Dat. Asovcr(v) ADovcor1c AHouct(v) AvOEicu(v) AvVBEIcatc AvOEicIV) 


The future active participle follows Adv. All middle participles 
and that of the future passive follow «adcc (3.1/3). The present 
(and perfect) participle passive has the same form as the middle. 


The meanings given above for the present and aorist participles 
simply reflect the temporal distinction between their 
corresponding indicatives: Adwv loosening, AScac having 
loosened. This difference of time occurs in a sentence such as 
EpyaCouevor pev npictov, epyacapevor Se ed5einvovv they used to 
have breakfast while they were working (lit. working), but used 
to dine after they finished work (lit. having worked), but the 
distinction is sometimes one of aspect (4.1/1), i.e. the present 
participle conveys the idea of continuation, the aorist of simple 
occurrence. An aorist participle so used can denote an actio? 
which happens at the same time as that of the finite verb of 1! 
clause (coincidental use), e.g. ed éxoincac dvauvycic pe you di 

well to remind me (lit. reminding, not having reminded ' 
vrokaBov Eon he said in reply (lit. replying, not having replied). 


Notes 


‘1. The present participle of eipi (I am) is dv, obca, ov bere 
gen. Ss. Ovtoc, ovenc, dvtoc; dat. pl. odci(v), odcatc, over 
Its future participle is ecopevoc, =n, -ov (cf. 8.1/1 note 2); ! 


 — 


has no others. The idiomatic expression 10 ov (lit. the 
[really] existing [thing]) has the meaning reality; 7 Ovtt is 
used in the sense in reality, in truth (on this use of the dative 
see 23.1/2)). ; 

2 In tenses where they differ from Aa, contracted verbs, verbs 
with a contracted future, and verbs with stems in A, p, v, p 
form their participles according to the rules already given 
for those tenses, e.g. the future active and aorist active 
participles of ctéhAw are ctehGv (<é + wv), ctedodca (< € + 
ovca), ctedobv (< € + ov) and ctetAic, -dica, -av. 

3 Strong aorists take the participial endings of the present (cf. 
7.1/1), e.g. active AaBov, -otca, -ov;' middle AaPopevoc 
(< AopBavea). 

4 The participles of root aorists are similar to those of the 
weak aorist active or the aorist passive, as the following 
examples show: 

(i) Eyvov (ytyvacKa): m. yvouc (gen. yvovtoc), f. yvotca, n. 
yvov. 

(ii) EODv (Ova): m. o5c (gen. OdvtOC), f. ddca, n. Ovv. 

(iii) -eSpav (-S:S5packe, which occurs only in compounds): 
m. -dpdc (gen. -Spavtoc), f. -Spaca, n. -Spav. 

(iv) Exviyny (xvtyo): m. aviyetc (gen. mviyévtoc), f. 
RViyeica, Nn. MVLYEV. 

(v) EBnv (Boive) follows -edpav: m. Bac (gen. Bavtoc), f. 
Baca, n. Pav (cf. ctv 19.1/1). 


12.1/2 Uses of participles 


(a) A participle in Greek can often be rendered by the same in 
English, but Greek regularly uses a participle and finite verb 
where English would more naturally have two verbs joined by 
and: todto noncdc antjOev he did this and went away (lit. 
having done this he went away). In many other cases a 
subordinate clause should be used to translate a participle. The 
Negative, when required, varies as indicated. When used within 
a clause participles are used to express: 


(1) The temporal relation between two actions (negated by 0%) 
adixopevor eic tue ’ASnvac When they arrived (lit. 
Ehetav tade. having arrived) at 
Athens, they spoke 

as follows. 


Sometimes the temporal relation is made more precise by 
qualifying the participle with adverbs such aua together 
with, ev@uc immediately, petaty in the middle of: 


! Unhike t 


on the f he present active partici the strong aorist active participle is always accented 
fis ks a 


le, 
st syllable of its ending, hence AapBavev (pres.) but AaBov (aor.). 


—x«, 


114 petaéd Cov AnKvOLov Did he lose his little oj}. 
anwAEcEV; flask while (lit. in the 
middle of) sacrificing: 
(on an@AEcev see 
20.1/1 note 2). 
Opa pevyovtec tovc While (lit. together with, .. 
"EAAnvac ti tpwcKov. the same time as) fleeing 
they kept wounding the 
Greeks. 


ayov leading, éxwv having, d€pwv carrying are often to b.: 
translated simply by with: NA@ev Exwv Eiooc he came with g 
sword (lit. having a sword). 
(ii) Cause (negated by od) 

A participle used in this sense is often preceded by «te 
because for a reason the writer or speaker sees as valid, or 
by ac as for a reason he does not vouch for. wc (which has 
many other uses — 22.1/1) here, and elsewhere, marks what 
follows as the subjective opinion of the person described 
and must often by translated by thinking that, on the 
grounds that. ate is used only with phrases (with or without 
a participle): 


ob yun 


0 Kipoc, ate tov xpTcov Cyrus hired mercenaries 
EXOV TAVtA, ENLKOVPOUC because he had all the 
EpicOadcato. gold. 

© BactAeve tove Mepcac The king imprisoned the 
elpEev wc KatacKonouc Persians on the ground 
Ovtac. that they were spies. 

Ovx TYEWOVac Exov RAava § Because you have no 
ava ta Opn. guides you are 

wandering over the 
mountains. 


(iii) Concession (negated by od) : 
The participle is often preceded by xatnep although, which. 
like ate, is used only with phrases: 

tadta d¢epetv avayKn It is necessary (lit. [there is] 
Kaimep 6vta Svchopa. necessity) to endure these 
things although they are 

(lit. although being) har 


to bear. 
80E@ yuvaixa, kainep obk _—I shall seem to have [my! 
EXOV, EXEL. wife, although I do not 


have [her] (lit. althoug” 
not having). 


_ 


cai and xat tabtoa (and that [too]) are used as equivalents of 


KOLMEP: 
év Th TAradt ot Hpac txy8dc In the Iliad the heroes do 
ovk ecOiovct Kat tadto not eat fish although 
Ent Th Oarkatty Ovtec. they are (lit. and that 


being) by the sea. 


(iv) Condition (negated by py, as in conditional clauses, 18.1/5) 

No introductory word is required: auaptncn pn Spdcac tade 
ou will make a mistake if you do not do this (lit. not having 

done these things). 

(v) Purpose (negated by od) 
With verbs of motion a future participle can be used by 
itself: MKOpeV tovc cove GOAouC, TpopnOed, Oyouevor (< 
opaw) we have come to see your ordeals, Prometheus. 
Elsewhere the future participle is preceded by ac (cf. (ii) 
above; in both cases wc presents the attitude of the subject 
of the participle): cuoAAapBaver Kipov ac anoxtevav he seizes 
Cyrus in order to kill [him]. In these examples English uses 
an infinitive phrase to express purpose (for clauses 
expressing purpose see 14.1/4c(i)). 


(vi) Noun equivalent 
If preceded by the definite article, adjectives may function as 
nouns, as 0 KaKoc the evil man (5.1/3). Since participles are 
adjectives, they can be treated in the same way. ot 
uav@avovtec literally means the learning [ones] and, 
depending on the context, could be translated those who are 
learning or (the) learners (in English the article is dropped if 
a general class is meant — 2.1/2 note 1): 
fac SV AEvecEL 10 hac toic ~—- How sweet [it is] both for 
TE KOAAC MPOTTOUCL KAL those who are faring well 
toic Suctuyotctv. and for those who are 
unfortunate to look upon 
the light (i.e. be alive). 
This use is negated by un if a general class meant, but by ob 
if the reference is to a specific person or group: 
Ol LN EvTLXODVTEC lit. the [class of] people 
who are not fortunate, 
on. ie. the unfortunate; 
Ol OvK Evtuxodvtec those [particular] people 
who are not fortunate. 
'5) Genitive absolute 
'S construction (absolute here means independent), in its 


Sim, A ite 
Plest form, involves a noun or pronoun and a participle 


~ 


which are both in the genitive case and which stand apart fro», 
(ie. are grammatically independent of) the rest of the sentenc.. 
there is, of course, a connection in sense as otherwise the;. 
would be no point in putting the two together. We have ,. 

absolute construction (the nominative absolute) in English 
Although it is a little clumsy, we can say the Persians having 

sailed away, Miltiades returned to Athens. In Gree}, 

this becomes tév Mepcdv anonhevcavtov, 0 Mudtiddn, 

EnaviAGev eic tac “ASnvac. The genitive absolute is employed in 
uses (i) - (iv) as detailed above and can be accompanied by are. 
ac, Kainep when appropriate. It is negated by ov except when jr 
expresses a condition (above (iv)). 


tad’ enpay6n Kovavoc These things were done 
ctpamyodvtoc. when Conon was general 
(lit. Conon being 
general) (temporal 
relation). 
QTE TYKVOD OvtOC TOD GACOUC Because the grove was 
ovK elSov o1 Evtoc tove Extoc. _ thick those inside did not 
see those outside (lit. 
inasmuch as the grove 
being thick) (cause). 
amonkel oixade kainep pecov He sails home although tt 
YEtL@voc Svtoc. is midwinter (lit. 
although [it] being 
midwinter) (concession). 
aveBy EN Ta Opn TOV NoAELLM@V He went up on to the 
OD KOADOVTOV. mountains as the enemy 
did not prevent [him] 
(lit. the enemy not 
preventing) (cause, hence 


ov). 
wc 730 10 Cfiv wn b8ovovenc How sweet [is] life if ; 
Tic TOXNC. fortune is not jealous (hie 


fortune not being 
jealous) (condition, 
hence yn). 


12.2 Greek reading 


1# avnp fe) gevyov KQL moa ) WOXTICETAL. 
2 dpKTOv MApOvenc ov dei i ixvn Cnteiv. 
3# Alay OLAdv ceavtov ovy EEEtc OLAov. 


16 


17# 


18# 


EQUTOV ov TPEOV Kovac TPEdEL. 
on yanav av@panoc ovK Exel Kaka. 
KOMVOV devyov gic 0 ndp EVENECEC. 
avnp HEvYaV OD pever Avpac KTUNOV. 
ou KUVEC anag bn KavOevtec Aeyovtan goPeicOar to nip. 
Baryav yap Ko Katcap’, OK ENALVECOV. 
ovdeic TEWOV Koha gdet. 
éypoKxoc eu Th cKagny cKaony AEYOv; 
0 SnxGeic vm0 Opeac Kat CXOLVLOV goPeitat. 
0 YPOPLAtOV dneipoc ov Bhener Brenov. 
YOAETOV ECTL MPOc Yactepa A€yeLv Ata ovK ExoucAV. 
TIPOMHOEYC 
SepKn Seana, tovde tov Atoc giro, 
olatc bn’ ALTOD MNLOvaict KapTtoOLaL. 
QKEANOC 
ops, Tpopnded, Kal mapatvecar ye cou 
Gero 70 Acta KaLmEp OVTL ROLKLAQ. 
0 Ktpoc evtedOev etehavvet da thc Av«aoviac cta®povc 
TEVTE, mopaceyyac tplaKovta, TOUTHY 5 m™V YOpav 
ENETPEWE Stapracar toic “EhAncw ac moAepiav ovcav. 
‘Hciod0v note BiBAov epctic ono XEpciv ediccov 
Tloppnv e€amivnc eldov EEPYOPEVTV" 
BiBAov 5€ p puyac em yhv xEpL, TOUT eBonca 
Epya Ti po. mapEexerc, @ yepov ‘Hciode; 
In this fragment from a lost play of Euripides the leader of 
a band of mystics greets Minos, the king of Cnossus in 
Crete, whose wife, Pasiphae, after an unfortunate 
experience with a bull, will give birth to the Minotaur. 
PowiKoyevotc TEKVOV Evpannc 
Kal TOD peyahou Znvoc, avaccev 
Kpntmec EKATOUMTOALEBpoV, 
nKo abeouc vaouc MPOMNOv... 
ayvov de Biov TELVOPEV 2 00 5 
Atoc Tarov poctnc YEVORNV | (= eyev-), 
Kat VUKTUROAOD Zaypeac Bootne 
TALC Gpoparyouc daitac TehEcac 
Lntpi v opeig SG5ac avacyov 
Meta Koupntov, 10 
Baxyoc ExANnOnv dcimbeic. 


Notes 


2 
3 


apxtov napovenc gen. absolute (12.1/25). 
LAG < gLAEwV (pres. pple. m. nom. s. of gLAE0). 
ln because a general class is meant (12.1/2a(vi)). 


ns 
ob wu Per} 


Oo ON 


10 
13 
14 
15 


16 


17 


18 


EVEMECEC < EUNITTO. 

5n emphasizes Grae. 

A translation of a line of Shakespeare, not a piece 5: 
original Greek; @aywv, enarvecov 12.1/2a(v). 

KaAa (n. pl.) trans. by an adverb. 

BAenwv is used here concessively, [though] seeing. 

ata < ove 

1.1 tov’e tov Avoc oidov this friend of Zeus (i.e me. 
Prometheus) is in appositon to @é@ya (lit. spectacle). |.2 
oiaic (with mnpovaic) lit. with what sort of dat. of 
instrument (11.1/2). 1.3 napo.véw takes the dative 
(13.1/2b(i)); ye (lit. at any rate (13.1/3b) need not be 
translated. 

etedavver vivid present (see note on 7.2.13 1.8); on the 
relation between cta®povc and napacayyac see note on 
Ti2: 

Hesiod, an early poet, wrote the "Epya Kat ‘Hyepo 
(traditionally translated Works and Days but the real 
meaning is Fields and Days [for ploughing them]), which 1s 
the book referred to here. 1.1 Books in antiquity were 
written on papyrus rolls and the reader kept his hands on 
top of a roll to manipulate it (hence Euaic vm0 xepctv under 
my hands). 1.2 enepyouevny coming (for this use of a 
participle see 15.1/2). 1.4 &épya here troubles, but trans. by a 
singular — the author is punning on the title of the book he 
is reading (and wilfully misinterpreting the sense of €py2): 
Europa, the daughter of Agenor, king of Tyre in Phoenicia 
(hence ®owvixoyevnc) was carried off by Zeus to Crete 
after the latter had taken the form of a bull (not related 
the bull loved by Pasiphae); she subsequently gave birth t 
Minos. 1/.1f. texvov vocative - with it we must take 
avaccav; the m. pple. (avaccwv) is used because TEKVO'- 
although neuter, refers to a male being, viz Minos - slight 
violations of strict grammatical agreement on this patte'® 
are not rare (agreement according to the sense); Znv0¢ oe 
11.1/4; avaccw be king of, rule over takes the gen" 
(13.1/2a(i)). 14 npodunov < npodeino. 1.5 tetvopev lit. 
lead but as €& od (from what [time], i.e. since) follow»: 
English idiom requires have led. 1.6 Avoc see 11.1/4. ie 
voxtinddov Zaypewc Bounce fas] a herdsman of ae 
roaming Zagreus. 1.8 ®podayouc Saitac meals of raw ae 
were a regular feature of Dionysiac orgies (the beast ‘ le. 
torn apart by the participants). 1.9 pntpi opera, ie. OY") 
another divinity worshipped with nightly orgies: ¢ 
EKANONV < KAAEO. 


—— 
12.3 Extra reading 


Epigrams 


For the Greeks an epigram was a short poem of two to twelve 
lines (we have already met examples at 9.2.3 and 12.2.17). The 
genre formed a sub-division of elegiac poetry because it was 
written in the elegiac metre (see Appendix 9; particular metres 
had, from an early stage in Greek literature, become the 
hallmarks of most poetical genres). Authors of epigrams used, 
although not very consistently, forms of words from Ionic and 
Homeric Greek (examples in 1, 3, 4, 8, 9). There was virtually 
no restriction on subject matter. 


1# xpvcov avnp evpov ehinev Bpoxov: avtap 0 XPVCoV 
ov Ainev ovy evpov Twev Ov edpe Bpoxov. 
2# 1 Konpic mv Konpwv evi Kvido einev 1500ca, 
, bed, ded, TOD YOAV eide pe Tipat.teanc; 
3# nOVTEC ‘pev Kidixec Kaxot avepec: ev 5& KuEw 
eic aya8oc Kivvpne, Kal Kivvpne be King. 
44 eicidev "AVTLOXOC ™v Aveaxou NOTE TOANV 
KODKETL THY TOANV Eicide Avcinaxoc. 
5# eiKxoct yevyncac © Caypadoc Evtvyoc viove 
ovd’ ano TOV TEKVOV ovdev ¢ OpOLov Exel. 
6# 7 tO posa, poSoeccov EXELC Xap." GAAG TL NMAC, 
cathy, 7 ta posa, ne covapgote pa; 
7# Thy yoxny, "Aya®ova ourdv, EM XELAECLV EcCYOV’ 
; TAGe yap 7 tANBLOV ac draBncopevn. 
8H coBapov yehacaca Kad’ ‘EAdaboc, n TOV Epactov 
ECHOV em mpoBvpotc Adic Exovca VEOv, 
™ Tlagin 10 KATOMTPOV" ent toUn nev opac@ar 
OK E0€A@, otn & fv napoc ov Svvapat. 
They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead .. 
eine TIC, ‘Hpoxieute, TEOV Hopov, ec d€ pe Saxpv 
Tyoyev, EpvncOny & occaxte apgotepor 
NAtov ev AEC kateducapev’ GAG cD HEV TOV, 
feiv’ ‘Adixapynced, TETPAROAGL enodin’ 
an de TEQL Gooverv andovec, few 0 Navtov 
apraxtijc ’Aldnc OK Eni yEIpa PaAet. 
Notes 
l 


OH 


Ainey = €Ainev (aorist of Actin) in Homer the augment is 

°Ptional in the imperfect and aorist, and unaugmented 

na of these tenses are often found in literary genres 
ich use features of Homeric language, cf. below 4. 


hw N 


~ 


Konpic another name for Aphrodite because of ,- 
association with Cyprus (Konpoc). 

avepec (Homeric) = avdpec, 

eicidev = etceidev (< eicopaw) the augment is dropped as jy, 
Ainev (above 1); kovKETL = Kat ovKETL (11.1/5). 

Eutychus apparently was a bad painter with an unfaithfu! 
wife; 0v85(€) not even, but trans. even (cf. 11.2.12 1.8). 

1 ta poda (sc. Exouca) [you] the [woman having, i.e. wit} 
(12. 1/2a(i))] the roses a concise form of address towards 
someone whose name the speaker does not know. 

11 Adv kissing (despite some restrictions, male 
homosexuality was common in Greek society, cf. 7.2.13). |,2 
As the future participle is used by itself to express purpose 
(12. 1/2a(v)) @c SvaBncouevn means thinking that it was 
going to cross over (i.e. with the idea of... cf. 12.1/2a(ii)). 
Lais (fourth century BC), a beautiful courtesan now past her 
prime, dedicates her mirror to Aphrodite because she has no 
further use for it. The epigram consists of a single sentence 
and a main verb meaning I dedicate is to be supplied os 
first two lines are in apposition to I, i.e. I, the one who... 
1.1 coBapov the n. acc. s. of the adjective is used Thiel 
trans. haughtily; xa’, i.e. kata with elision and aspiration 
before the following initial aspirate; Ka’ “EAAGSoc hit. 
(laughing) against Greece, i.e. at Greece. 1.2 Trans. 
mpoBvpotc as singular (the plural is often used for the 
singular in verse); take vewv (< veoc) with epactéy in the 
previous line. 1.3 tH Nagin ie. to Aphrodite, whose temple 
at Paphos in Cyprus was famous; toin (= Attic tovav™ 
(21.1/3)) of such a sort [as I am now], translate simply by « 
I am now; opacBa middle voice see myself (8.1/1a). 1.4 otn 
(= Attic ota) ... Rv napoc lit. of what sort I was before, trans. 
as I was before; with Svvapyar (on deponents in -opar sce 
19. 1/3) supply opac@a1 from the previous line. 

An epigram of Callimachus (third century BC), well knowt 
in its English translation (see Appendix 9). The perso" 
addressed is not the philosopher Heraclitus. /.1 tedc 15 the 
Homeric form of coc (cf. teat in 1.5). 1.2 guvqceny (aor o! 
ueuvnpar 19. 1/36) I remembered. 1.3 We sank the sun” 
conversation, i.e. we talked into the night. 1.5 aout’ 
Homeric for G@cw (< Caw); Heraclitus’ nightingales \ were his 
poems, which, ironically, have not survived; fet = atciy ue 
aic) — the dat. is governed by ent ... Badei, on to whicr. 

EN Yeipa Badrei = yeipa emponet; i in Homer when the in 
element of a compound verb (as em Parra) is a prepositor” 
prefix (here ent), it can be separated from the verbal ele ne 
(here BaAAw) by one or more words (tmesis lit. 2 cutting 


13.1 Grammar 


13.1/1 Oddities of declension 


As we have now covered all regular nouns and adjectives, a few 
remaining oddities can be conveniently listed here. Only a very 
small number of nouns exist in each group. 


(a) Attic declension 


This subdivision of the second declension contains nouns which 
in Attic (and sometimes Ionic) end in -wc, but which in other 
dialects preserve the original -oc. Hence Homeric vaoc (m) 
temple became first vnoc (in Attic & >n except after a vowel or 
p) and then vewe (cf. the gen. s. of noAic, 8.1/4). vewc is declined: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
NV. vewe veg 
Acc. veov vee 
Gen. veo veov 
Dat. veg VE@C 


Other nouns of this class are Aewc (m; Homeric Adoc) people, 

jrvekene (Homeric Meveddoc) Menelaus, AXayoc (m) hare, €oc 

.) dawn (singular only; the accusative is é@). The adjective 

ee propitious also belongs here (m.f. theac, n. Theav; n. pl. 

eee The masculine and neuter of ngac full follow trewc but 
eminine, nAed, follows dixa1d (3.1/3). 


b) Third declension nouns in -oc, -, and -ac 
) Hpac (m) hero is declined: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
N.V.  iipac Tipo-ec 
Acc. fpo-aoripo  —jipa-ac 
Gen. tipa-oc Tpd-av 


Dat. iipw- or Hp Tpa-cu(v) 
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Similarly declined are Sac (m) slave and Tpéec (m, . 
Trojans. aidac (f) shame is irregular: n.v. aidac; acc. «3; 
gen. aidodc; dat. ardoi (no plural). 

(ii) nev8o (f) persuasion has affinities with atdeac and 
declined: n. ne100; v. nev8oi; acc. mE180; gen. ne Bove; d.): 
nev00i (no plural). So also nyo (f) echo and women’s nam, 
such as Cando and Kavya. 

(iti) In addition to neuter dental stems with a nominative in «, 
(as kepac horn, gen. xepatoc, 5.1/1a), there are a few neut,- 
nouns in -ac whose declension is parallel to neuters in -, 
(6.1/lc, i.e. contraction has taken place after the loss (- 
intervocalic sigma). yepac (n) prize is declined: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
N.V. -yepac yepa (<a(c)-a) 
Acc. yepac yepa 
Gen. yepac (<a(c)-oc) —- yepav (<a(c)-wy) 
Dat. yepar (<a(c}-1) yepact(v) (<a(c)-cu) 


Similarly declined are yijpac old age, xpeac meat, and also 
kepac when it means wing of an army (cf. 5.1/1a). 


(c) Nouns declined in two ways 


In English brothers and brethren are both plural forms o! 
brother, even though we attach a broader meaning to th 
second. In Greek, anomalies of this sort sometimes reflect 
dialectal differences (as, e.g., between Homeric and Atnc 
Greek), but some examples exist entirely within Attic. These 
may involve alternative forms (as in vioc), or an appareni 
irregularity (as in 8évdpov). The main examples are: 


Saxpvov, -ov (n) tear; alternative n.v.a. in the singular: 50xp" 
(as in 12.3.9 1.1). 

Sévdpov, -ov (n) tree has an irregular dat. pl. Sevdpect(\!: 
Sevdpe(a) in 13.2.22 1.2 is the Homeric and old Ionic form 
of the n.v.a. plural, which can be contracted to devo?” 
(11.2.4 1.5). 

mop, mvpoc (n) fire (6.1/1b); the plural mupa is seco” 
declension (nup@v, mupoic) and means watch-fires. 

citoc, -ov (m) grain (i.e. wheat or barley); the plural > 
neuter: cita. : 

vioc, -od (m) son can be declined in the second declensi” 
throughout but also has the following third declensi” 
forms from an original nom. s. vive (declined like es . 
10.1/3): gen. s. vigoc; dat. s. viei; nom. and acc. pl. vit 

gen. pl. viewv; dat. pl. viéct(v). 
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43.1/2 Verbs used with the genitive or dative 


, rransitive verb is defined as one that can be followed by the 
accusative case. Both the Greek nero and the English send are 
transitive, and in the sentences TlepuxAne dapov ENELWEV and 
pencles sent a gift both Sapov and gift are direct objects and 
therefore accusative. We might at first assume that if a verb is 
transitive in English its Greek equivalent will be the same. 
However, although this is true for the greater number of verbs, 
there are some which are transitive in one language but 
intransitive in the other. 


The verb Se.nvew (dine) is transitive in Greek and so we can say 
dptov Sermv I am dining [on] bread, but we cannot say in 
English I dine bread because dine is an intransitive verb and 
must be followed by a preposition, not a direct object (in I am 
dining on bread, bread is accusative after the preposition om). 
Similarly, there are verbs which are transitive in English but not 
in Greek, but, whereas in English the logical object of an 
intransitive verb is preceded by a preposition (dine on bread), in 
Greek it is put into the genitive or dative. Greek verbs of this 
type can, to a large extent, be classified according to their 
meaning. The following are the main groups: 


(a) Verbs followed by the genitive (see also 23.1/1k) 


(i) Verbs of ruling, e.g. dpxo rule; xpatéa lit. have power 
(kpatoc) over; BaciAeve lit. be king (BactAevc) of (all 
three are normally translated by rule): 


EV OLOLAA® TeaKy He will rule the Achaeans 
BactAevcer "Ayardv. in sea-girt Ithaca. 

(ii) Verbs of desiring, needing, caring for, e.g. emOdpeo 
desire; epaw love, desire (sexually); Seoua need; 
empendcouar care for: 

OvK EpG aSEeAdoc aSErOAc —_—A— brother does not desire 
ovdsé nathp Svyatpoc. his sister, nor a father 
his daughter. 

(iti) Verbs of perceiving, remembering, forgetting, e.g. 
atcBavopar perceive (also + acc.); muvOavopar ascertain 
(+ acc. of thing ascertained and gen. of informant); 

axovuw hear, listen to (+ acc. of thing heard, gen. of 

Person heard); pepvnor (19.1/3a) remember; 

€miAavOavouat forget (also + acc.): 


tadta Kipxnc nKkovca I heard this from Circe 
(but Kipxnc nKouca I 
heard (or listened to) 
Circe). 
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(iv) Verbs of reaching, obtaining, missing, €.g. TYXAVY fy, 
the mark, succeed, obtain; apaptava miss, fail i 
achieve: 

TLVOC TOTHOD ETLXEV; What fate did he meet 
, (lit. obtain)? 
tov EAnidov NHaptouev We did not realize (lit. 
missed) our hopes, 
(v) Verbs of sharing, e.g. weteyo share, have a share tn: 


MOVTEC Ol TOATTAL All the citizens take pan 
HETEYOUCL THC EOpTHc in (lit. share) the 
festival. 


(b) Verbs followed by the dative 


(i) Verbs indicating that the subject is asserting himself in 
some way over someone else, e.g. Taparved advise: 
Bondew (run to) help, assist; opyiCopar become angry 
with; ane.sew threaten; o0ovew feel ill-will against, 


grudge: 
dOoveiv dact untpurdic They say that step- 
TEKVOLC. mothers feel ill-will 


against their children. 
(ii) Verbs indicating that the subject is submitting himself in 
some way to somebody else, e.g. mevGopar (middle ot 
ne10w) obey; muctevo trust; eixo yield: 


Tatpi mevecOn xn texva. Children must obey their 
father. 


(iii) Verbs indicating association of some sort, ¢.g. EOC! 
follow; evtvyyave fall in with, anavtaw meet; manciae 
approach, associate with; payoua fight; xpaonar 
associate with (people), use (things): 


ovdeic En Tpiv pwaxetar. No-one is fighting us an) 
longer. 
TO Secnoty ECNOUNV I followed my master. 
(< é€mopar) 


(iv) Verbs indicating likeness, e.g. OHOLOOHAL, one 
(19.1/3a) both be like, resemble: ov ypy ce oporovcr” 
kaKoic you should not be like bad men. 


Not all verbs which, by virtue of their meaning, we would 
expect to belong to these groups do in fact take the genitive ‘ 
dative, e.g. d.Ae@ love and mbedeo help both take the accusal 
(we would have expected the genitive and dative respect!¥* he 
Some of the verbs listed above (e. g. emavOavopar) also take ™ 
accusative with no difference in meaning. Full details W! 
found in the vocabulary. 
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43.1/3 Further particles 


The fundamental importance of particles (see 4.1/3) should now 
pe clear. Their use, especially as connectives, has been widely 
illustrated in the reading exercises, and we have now met adda 
hut; apa” then, so; yap* for, as; 5e* and, but; dnnov* I presume, 
1 should hope, doubtless; xa and, even; ovdse and not, nor, not 
even; Ovv™ therefore, so, then; to.* in truth, be assured, you 
know; and nov* perhaps, I suppose; as well as the combinations 
yev*... 5e* on the one hand ... and/ but on the other hand, te*... 
kat and Kat... kat both ... and, and kai 5n* and moreover. 
Some other particles of common occurrence are listed below: 


(a) Particles with a connective function 


Sita*: (i) in answers, particularly emphatic negative answers, 
ov dita no indeed. 
(ii) in questions, nc dita; how then?, uw dita; what (or 
why) then?, e.g. v1 dita. we Civ Sei; why then (or in that 
case) should I live? 
unv* may be used (like dfta) to enliven a question, often in 
combination with dAAd, e.g. GAAG Tt UNV SoxKeic; but (or well) what 
then do you think? By itself, tt unv; has the meaning of course: 


A. pic0oté paAAov A. Do they entrust the 
ENLIPENOVCLV 7 COL TOVC horses to a hireling 
immovuc; rather than to you? 

B. GAAG Tl UNV; B. But of course (lit. But 

what then sc.if not 
that?). 


to.vuv*: the temporal adverb viv (so accented) means now, at 
present. Unaccented vuv* is an inferential particle, now in the 
Sense then, therefore, especially with imperatives (17.1/1): 
crevde vuv hurry up then. toivev, a strengthened form of vwv, 
hkewise has a transitional or inferential force, now then, 
itrthermore, well now, e.g. Ene1dh TOLVEY ENOLICATO THY ELPTVAV 
mode ... well now, since the city made peace ... 


(6) Particles which do not connect but convey shades of tone, 
‘olour or emphasis 


ie" 1s an intensive and restrictive particle which affects the 
preceding word. Its literal meaning is at least, at any rate, 
eke indeed, e.g. eywye' I for my part (examples have 
von occurred at 9.2.12 1.9 and 10.3 1.5), but in English we 
sav d often simply use an emphatic tone of voice rather than an 
Wivalent word, e.g. olde Kpivodct ye et xpT ce piper they 


10) ; . . 3 
aby “and Ye are combined to form one word (with a different accent). Cf. below pevtot 
701), Kaito (Kal + ToL). 
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shall judge if you are to remain; cvyxapeic todt0 ye KOI cv ¢ oy 
you admit this. It is also extremely common in replies ,. 

previous remarks, especially to questions, and is often to ) 

rendered as yes: 


A. 6 apa ctevate; A. Is he groaning? 
B. kAatet ye. B. Yes, he is weeping. 


A. xevov 108’ ayyoc 7 cteyer 1; A. [Is] this vessel empty, o; 
does it hold something. 
B. cay’ évbuta. B. Yes, your garments, 
Sometimes it re-enforces a negative and must be translated hy 
no: 


A. éctt tic Aoyoc; A. Is there some 
explanation? 
B. ovédete ye. B. No, none. 


(On ways of saying yes and no in Greek see 24.1/1). 


5n* emphasizes the preceding word. Indeed, certainly are onh 
approximate translations; the force of the particle would 
normally be conveyed to the hearer in English by the loudness 
of the voice or some accompanying emphatic gesture. 51 1: 
particularly common with adjectives or adverbs, e.g. anavtec 6 
absolutely everyone; povoc 5n quite alone; MOAAAKLC 87 ver 
often. It may also convey irony or sarcasm, Caxpartnc 6 codoc 6n 
Socrates the wise (the tone of voice in English will indicate 
whether wise is complimentary or ironical). 


(c) Frequent combinations of particles 


kai 5n*: as well as being used as a lively connective, a 
moreover (e. 8- Kai Sn to peyictov and moreover the principal 
point) xai 5n is common in replies to a command: 


A. ovxovv eneiter 165 A. Hasten then to cast 
decua nepipareiv; fetters round this felloi:. 
(lit. won't you 
hasten ...?) 


B. kat dn mpoxepa yadra. B. There you are (lit. 
actually indeed), the 
chains [are] ready to 
hand. 


It is also used in making assumptions: Kat & TOAEPLO eiciy dl 
suppose they are hostile. Note that xai &n «ot means its 
especially, and in particular; in this combination the stress 15 1" 
on the word following the second kat: 


Kat 87 Kat tote Gp’ NEpa And on that bard te 
CUVEAEYNEV. occasion (lit. and ther 
particular) we gather 

at dawn. 


—— 


Combinations with obv 


‘. goKoov is merely a synonym for ovv*, therefore, 
(i) é y ynony. 
accordingly, well then: 


fj tovc apbvecBar Kedevovtac Or shall we say that 


TOMELOV TOLELV ONCOLEV; those who urge [us] to 
ovKOdV UTOAOLTOV defend ourselves are 
SovAevenv. making war? Then (or 


in that case) it remains 
[for us] to be slaves. 
It is to be distinguished from ovKovv (so accented), in 
which the negative retains its full force: 


ovKovV, TIpoynded, todto Do you not know this 
ylyvacKetc, om opyiic then, Prometheus, that 
VOCOUCTIC ELCLV LATPOL when a temperament is 
YOU; sick (lit. a temperament 


being sick gen. 
absolute, 12.1/2b) there 
are words [to act as] 
healers? (see also the 
example given in (c) 
above). 

(ii) 8 obv has a resumptive force, be that as it may, used in 

dismissing a subject: 


ral 5 dixo1a OUNco, If indeed I shall do what 
ov yLyvacKa” aipncopar is right (lit. just things) 
8 otv tac. I do not know; 


however that may be, 

I shall choose you. 
Ev odv: this combination sometimes has no other force 
than the value of its two constituent parts (uév looking 
forward to S€, and otv therefore), but it can also be used 
to correct a previous statement, with the sense xo, on the 


(ii) 


contrary: 
A. 71 cv ovéev Tyfi A. Or do you think that 
Mpatterv TOV the schoolmaster does 
YPoppatictnys nothing? 


B. €ywye Nyotwar wev odv. BB. On the contrary, I do 
think (sc. that he does 
something). 

Combinations with tov* 


1 , ’ 7 
) Kaitor means and yet, however: kato. 1 ont; and yet 
what am I saying? 
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(ii) péevtou* is used either to emphasize, e e.g. A. £y0; B. c. 
pevtor. A. Me ? (lit. I) B. Yes, you; or in an adversatiy, 
sense, however, yet, often with an added ye: ov pevtot oj +¢ 
CxvOar tavtm eicéBadrov yet the Scythians did not invad. 
by this route. 


Other uses of particles will be explained as they occur in the 
reading. 


13.2 Greek reading 


1# Kadov ye yatpoc KamOvupiac Kpateiv. 
2# 20) ynpa ouret 
xo vote opapteiv Kau 10 BovAevetv a dei. 
3 todt0 tor tavipeiov, n MpoynOra. 
4# Tavtaxod ye matpic n Bocxouca yn. 
5S# copov ye TOL Tt mpoc 10 Bovheverv EXEL 
70 yiipac, ac dn MOAN iBov TE Kat maBov. 
6# @ TATLOV apetn, Aoyoc & ap’ ’ nce” eyo de ce 
ac Epyov Hickovv’ cus ap” ES50VAEVEC TOXN. 
7# mamnp tev Tyliv Oidinove o Aatov, 
etikte & "Toxactn He, Tac Mevoixeac’ 
Kadei Se MoAvveixn pe OnBaioc Aeac. 
8# ovk écti Me @otc tepov GAAO MANY AOyoc, 
KL Papo avtiic Ec? Ev avOpanov vce. 
9 0 v0 Aayac StwKxov ovsetepov KataAopPavet. ; 

10 06 Kdpoc ate naic av Kai oiAoKaroc Kal oLAOTIBOC NSEtO TH 
CTOAT. 

11 vay, Ovde OL Bot HOXovtat. 

12 KaKOV avayKaiov To mevSecBar yactpl. 

13 Thy Xapvpéw EKOvYOV Th CKvdan MEPLENECEC. 

14 6voc TEWOV ov gpovriCer ponanov. 

15# tod Civ yap ovdetc ac 0 ynpacKav £pa. 

16# povoc Gedv Bavatoc ov Sapev epd. 

17# 0 pndev adiKGv ovdevoc deita1 vopov. 

18 tettapac SaxtvAoUC Bavatov ot TAEOVTEC ANEXOUVCLV. 

19 fpoc xpncerc enerdy, TOAALOV xLtdvor EXELC. 

20 Topya n AaxKatva, Epatndeica UNO tLVOC "ATTUKTC, S10 ¢ 
vpeic apxete povat tOv avépGv at Aakarvar; ou, 67, Kau 
TLKTOMEV LLOvaL Gvdpac. 

21 A noteworthy pun 
"AvticBevnc 0 prdocogoc, mpoc PELpaKLoV TL peAAov gortas 
napa avtov Kat mvOOpEVOV TLvOV avte Sei, éon, But BALOv 
Katvod Kat Ypad_erov Katvod Kal mvaKdiov Katvod. °° 
voodv RAPELOALVaV. 


et yh peAova MUvet, 
mivet Se Sevipe’ avrny: 
mIvel @aAacca Kpovvovc, 
oO oy TALoc @aAaccav, 
tOV iy TALov ceAnvn. 5 
a pou paxecd’, Etaipon, 
Kavt@ OEXovtt TiveLv; 


Notes 

1 xomODpide = kai EmOpide (1.1/5). 

2 grew + infinitive be accustomed to; gvdei is singular 
because it agrees with the closer of the two subjects; yo = Kar 
6 (11.1/5); a Sei is the object of Bovievetv. 

3 The subject todto (sc. €ctl) anticipates 1 npoundrd; 
tavSpelov = 10 avdpetov (11.1/5). 

5 Take copov ... tt together as the object of éxe1 (the subject is 
70 Yijpac); ac + participle to give a supposed reason 
(12. 1/2a(ii)); MOAN’ i.e. MOAAG; LS0v < Opaw; nABOV < TAcYo 
(both aorist participles are neuter nom. s. agreeing with 
yfipac). 

6 apetn virtue was the philosophical ideal of the Stoics. These 
lines, whose exact source is unknown, were the last words 
of the Roman Brutus before committing suicide; ap’ = apa 
(distinguish from dpa); 7cO’"= Ac8a; wc as (22.1/1a(i)). 

711 Tytiv trans. by a singular (royal plural — Polyneices in fact 
continues in the singular). /.2 étxte trans. as though aorist, 
bore (tixtw is used idiomatically to mean be parent of). 

9 haryenc acc. pl. (13.1/1a). 

12 10 nei8ecOar is the subject; kaxov is used as a noun an evil. 
13 we as (cf. 6 above). 

7 undév, not ovdev, because a general class is meant 
(12.1/2a(vi)), lit. the [person] doing wrong not at all 
(adverbial acc., 20.1/5), i.e. those who do no wrong. 

8 téttapac Saxrokouc acc. of extent of space (7.1/7d); the 
width of four fingers was the normal thickness of the sides 
of an ancient ship. 

19 fpoc < éap (6.1/1b). 

20 Spartan men prided themselves on manly virtues; they were 
not, however, male chauvinists, as the story shows; om 

ecause. 

WEAAOV acc. n. s. of the pres. act. pple. of pedro (here 
intend), to be taken with peipaxrov; dei there is need of + 
gen. of thing needed and dat. of the person in need (cf. 
21.1/4b and note 3); in Antisthenes’ reply the genitives 
depend on an understood 5ci (i.e. you need ...). 


21 
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22 A poem in imitation of Anacreon (22.3). It is writter, 
Ionic Greek as is shown by the forms @aAacca and QE) - 
1.1 The prose order would be pedarva yi. 12 xive, , 
draws nourishment from; Sevbpe’ ie. Sévdpeq. 1.6 ya Wye: 
i.e. waxecbe. 1.7 Kavt@ = Kal avté. 


13.3 Extra reading 


Plato (c. 429-347 sc) 


All Plato’s philosophical writings (except the Apology) are jp 
the form of discussions and arguments which are supposed to 
have taken place on a particular occasion between various 
contemporaries. For this reason they are called dialogues, but 
we have no way of telling where factual reporting stops and 
Plato’s imagination (or his desire to expound his own ideas; 
begins. Some dialogues are in simple dramatic form, whereas in 
others the conversation is reported by one of the characters (the 
second extract is an example of the former, the first of the 
latter). In all his dialogues (except the Laws) Plato introduces 
his master, Socrates (8.2.13), as a protagonist, but nowhere does 
he introduce himself. 


(i) CQKPATHC 
ENOPEVOLNV ev ef "Axadmpetac evd0 Avxeiov mV eo TELZOUC ut 
anyto TO TELxOC’ enerdn oy eyEVounY KOTO TV MVALSA T n Tlavonoc 
KpTIvn, évtav0a cuvetvyov ‘Inno@oAer Te 10 ‘Tepoviniov Kal Kenciany 
1@ Tlouoviei Kor GAAoIc peta TOUTAV VEQIVICKOLC. Kall we Mpociovec_ 
(approaching) ¢ 0 InnoGaAnc dav, @ Caxpatec, &on, not Sn MopEUN Kot = 
novev; 

ef "Axodnpetac, jv 8 eyo, , ROPELOPAL evv Avketov. 
dedpo 5n, 71.8 Oc, ved TGV. ov napapadderc; GELov PEVTOL. 
not, Eonv eyo, AEyerc, Kal napa tivac TOC VLAC; ; 
detpo, Eon, deigac (showing) LOL Ev TO KatavtiKpD 100 TEe1xove 
TEPLBOAOV te Tivo. Kal Oupav. S.atpiBopev 5é, 7H 8 oc, aprobt 
Tweic Te avtor Kal GAO navy NOAAOL KGL KOAOL. 
éctiv dé dn Th tovto, Kat Tic StatprBn; 
nmahaictpa, Eon, veo’ 1 S€ Siatpiby ta MOAAG EV ADYOLC dv cf 
HETEXELV e0Ehopev. 
Kahdc YE, aig 8 eyo, ROLODVTEC’ diSacKer 8€ tic avTOOL; 
coc eraipoc Ye, q 3 oc, Kal ENOLVETIC, Mixxoc. 
Tey Ata, 7 TW ¥ eyo, od gatioc ye avnp, GAN 1 ikavoc copictne- 
BovAer obv ExecBar, Edn, Kal OpGv tovC 6vtac avTOOL; 
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1) EYKAEIAHC — TEPYIQN | By 05 

ey. apt, oO Tepwiov, n Tahar 6G QYPODV; _ : ; 
TEP. Emierkac mada. Kal ce ye eCntovv Kat ayopav Kat 
ebavpacov ott OLX OLOC T TN EVPELV. 

FY. ov yap N Kata ROALV. 

TEP. rod HN; . er , , 38 
FY. Pate Aipeva kataBatvov Oeartnt EVETLYOV HEPOWEVO® EK 
Koptv8ou Ono tod ctpatonedov *AOnvale. 

TEP. notepov Cavu 7 Ov; a te Aiea ae 
EY. G@vtt Kat pada HoAtc: XOhEn@c pev yap EXEL Kal vm 
TpOVpLatov TLVOV, HGAAOV [LLNV GAVTOV ALpEL tO VOCHUG To EV TH 10 
ctpatevLatt. 

TEP. pov n Sucevtepia; 

EY. vat. 

TEP. otov avdpa. Aeyerc ev Kivddvo elvan. 

EY. KOAOv te Kal aya@ov, ® Tepylov, Exet TOL Kal vdv NKOVOV 15 
TVOV HAAG EYKOLLACOVTOV AUTOV NEPL THY LAXNV. 

TEP. kai ovdev y atonov. atap n&c ovK avtod Meyapoi 
KOTEAVEV; 

EY. nnetyeto oixade: énei Eyoy’ edeounv Kai coveBovAevov, GAN 
ovk NOedev. Kat Sita nponmewyac avtov, avenvncOnv Kal 20 
eavpaca Caxpatouc ac pavtKde GAAa te 6) eine Kal nepi 
tovtov. SoKei yap WoL OALYOV MPO tod Oavatov Evtuxeiv avtd 
HELpaKi@ OvTL, Ka cUYyevopEVoc te Kai SiarexBeic nave 
ayacOfvar avtod thy ovctv. 


Notes 
(1) 


The speaker is Socrates, who is going from the Academy, a park 
with sporting facilities (ie. a yupvaciov) lying north-west of 
ancient Athens, to the Lyceum, a similar establishment to the 
fast. The road between the two skirted the north wall. 1.1 tv 
&@ tetyouc sc. O86v on/along the [road] outside the wall, this 
use of the accusative without a preposition is classified as an 
acc, of spatial extent (7.1/7d). 1.2 q where (sc. ectt). 1.4 Moavet 
‘< Tovavevc) an adjective meaning of the deme Paeania; as the 
Athenians had only one personal name (cf. 5.1/3 note 2) they 
Were officially distinguished by the deme (local administrative 
Unit) to which they belonged. 1.7 fv 8 eyo said I a stereotyped 
rmula, often used by Plato, which employs the nearly defunct 
verb mui say (18.1/1a) (8 is part of the formula and should not 
-* translated). 1.8 Sedpo often used as an order [come] over here; 
; 0c said he the same formula as above but in its third person 
'Ngular version (the use of the relative dc as a demonstrative 


it 
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pronoun is archaic). 1.9 A€ye1c do you mean; napa tivac To 
Bude sc. Ovtac to whom the [group of] you being [ar | . 
come]? ie. who are you to whom, etc. 1.10 det€ac shoy,.,,. 
coincidental use of aor. pple. (12.1/1). 1.13 Supply ectt with, 
SiatpiBn. 1.14 ta noAAG lit. for the many [times], i.e. usigi’ 
(adverbial acc. 20.1/5); @v has Aoyouc as its antecedent and 
governed by petexetv, which takes the genitive of what is shai. 
(13.1/2a(v)). 1.16 Kaddc ye ... movodvtec (sc. EBEAEtE, to b 
supplied from €8€Aopev in the previous line) doing well at qi, 
rate [you wish this], an expression of gratitude for the, 
invitation. 

(it) 

The speakers are Eucleides and Terpsion. 1.1 sc. WAec th 
omission is typical of Plato’s colloquial style. 1.3 otoc 7 eit an 
idiom meaning I am able (7 is not to be translated; on otoc sev 
21.1/3). 1.4 Terpsion has not been able to find Eucleides in th: 
agora; in English the latter’s reply would be No, you couldn't, 
for I was not in the city, but Greek omits the words No, you 
couldn’t (which confirm the previous statement) and simph 
gives the reason for I was not, etc. (24.1/1). 18 notepor 
introduces two alternative questions (10.1/2a) but is not to be 
translated; with Cavt supply evetuxec from evetuxov in 1.6., !.9 
€x + adv. to express a state (cf. note on 8.2.9 1.1). 1.10 wny has 
an adversative sense (but) and balances the preceding pev; the 
combination gives a stronger contrast than pév ... d€. 1.12 yo 
(10.1/2a) in his anxiety Terpsion is hoping for a negati\+ 
answer. 1.14 otov ... exclamatory what a man ...! (21.1/3). [14 
The Athenian male ideal was summed up in the phrase KoA 
KayaGoc (here slightly varied), which can be translate: 
gentleman (cf. 9.2.12 1.5). 1.19 énet since introduces proot fo! 
the fact that Theaetetus was hurrying home, and governs us 
following three finite verbs; we would omit it in Englis’: 
edeounv Kai coveBovdAevov i.e. him to stay. 1.20 «ar dha 1 [1 
(lit. and indeed but more emphatic than Kai 5n); transl's 
mponépwac by a finite verb and supply and before the new’ 
clause. 1.21 Caxpatovc is genitive with aveywvncony 3" 
eOavpaca, lit. remembered and admired Socrates, ber 
prophetically he spoke ... but English idiom requires pi . 
prophetically Socrates spoke ... (where appropriate, Greek of" 
anticipates the subject of an indirect question in this way); @”"* 
Té ... KAL TEpt tovtoD lit. both other [things] and about bin. '~ 
- in particular about him; doc te Kai is often used in the 5°” 
particularly, especially 1.22 Soxei the subject is he (i.e. Soct?™ 
1.23 SarexGeic < Siareyouar; ayacOAvar < Gyapat. 


14.1 Grammar 


14.1/1 Moods of the Greek verb 


Mood is a characteristic of all finite forms' of the Greek verb 
(i.e. those that can stand alone in a clause). Up to now we have 
dealt only with the indicative, the mood used for facts. There 
are three other moods, the imperative, which expresses 
commands (17.1/1), and the subjunctive and optative. In a 
main clause the subjunctive can express the will of the subject, 
e.g. Adcapev (aor. subj. act.) toc SovAove let us free the slaves, 
while the optative can express the wish of the speaker, e.g. un 
yévo.to (aor. opt. mid.) may it not happen! These uses 
illustrate, in part, an original distinction between what is willed 
or expected (subjunctive) and what is desired or considered 
Possible (optative), but the functions of both moods have been 
expanded to such a degree that neither can be brought under a 
single definition. 

In English we still possess some single-word subjunctive forms 
(be that as it may; if I were you) but the optative disappeared 
m the Germanic branch of Indo-European (1.3) before the 
€volution of English. Apart from the few relics of the 
Subdjunctive, we use auxiliary verbs (let, may, would, etc.) for 
“Ses covered by these moods in Greek. 


€ subjunctive and optative exist in the present and aorist 
and perfect, 16.1/4 note 1). There is also a future optative, but 
ares subjunctive. The distinction between the present and: 
si St forms of these moods is one of aspect (4.1/1) not time 
an exception see 14.1/4d). As with infinitives, the present 
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belong vomfinite forms of verbs (i.e. participles and infinitives) are not considered as 
Sing to any mood. 
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subjunctive or optative is used for an action which is seen ,. 
going on, in the process of happening, or being repeated; ;}. 
aorist subjunctive or optative is used for an action which is se,- 
as a single event (cf. 4.1/1). 


14.1/2 Subjunctive mood 


For complete table of \Gw see Appendix 1. 


The subjunctive has only one set of endings, which are applied 
to the present and aorist stems (the latter without the augment), 
The endings are formed by lengthening all the initial shor 
vowels (even when the first element of a diphthong) of the 
present indicative endings: 


Active: -«, -1C, —1, -@pev, -1te, -wcr(v). 

Middle and passive: -apat, —n, —nta1, ~mpeOa, -nc8e, -ovtan. 
Note that et becomes 7 but in ov > @ (3rd pl. act.) the second 
element of the diphthong disappears. As the aorist passive takes 
active endings (11.1/1), for the aorist passive subjunctive of dio 
we have Av06,' AvOijc etc. 


In the present subjunctive of contracted verbs the rules of 
contraction apply as for the indicative (5.1/2). Paradigms will be 
found in Appendix 2. 


The endings for the subjunctive are classified as primary (4.1/1 
note 1 and 8.1/1f; we have -cu(v) in the 3rd pl. act., -pou in the 
1st s. mid./pass., etc.). This classification is relevant to the use of 
the subjunctive in certain subordinate clauses (14.1/4c). 


Notes 


1 The indicative and subjunctive coincide in a few forms, ¢.$: 
No, TUG, TILGC. 

2 Strong aorists and root aorists have the normal subjuncti¢ 
endings (i.e. -w, -1\c, -1) etc.), except for a few root aorists |" 
-ov, which have -«, -wc, -@, -opev, -wte, —acr{v)- An 
example is éyvav (ytyvacKw), subj. yvG, yv@c, yv@, YVOHEY 
yare, yvacu(v); cf. the present and aorist subjunctive act!\* 
of 5t5ep1 (18.1/2 note 1). 

3 The subjunctive of eipi is identical with the endings of th 
present subjunctive of Aa, viz @, fic, f, Guev, He, acu(v)- 


14.1/3 Optative mood 
‘ For complete table of 6 see Appendix 1. 


s ; rdae int at : } gull 
1 The aorist passive subjunctive is always accented with a circumflex on the first 
of the ending (the circumflex indicates contraction, Av86 < Av@Ew etc.). 


The optative, like the subjunctive, uses the same stems as the 
indicative, but its endings show some variety between tenses. 
For 160 and other uncontracted -w verbs we have: 


(a) Present and future active: -owpt, -otc, -ol, —olpev, -orte, 
-olev; €.g. ADouL, ADouc etc. (present); ADcoust, ADcotc, etc. 
(future). 

(b) Present and future, middle and Passive: -Owny, -O10, -0170, 
-ose8a, -orcBe, -o1vto; e.g. ADownv (pres. mid./pass.), 
avcoiwny (fut. mid.), AvOncouny (fut. pass.). 

(c) Weak aorist active: -o1pt, -erac (or -a1c), -ere(v) (or -a1), 
-aipev, alte, -evav (or -a1ev); e.g. ADcarp1, ADceLac, etc. 
The bracketed forms are less common. 

(d) Weak aorist middle: ~OIpNV, —O10, -arto, -ar1pe8a, —arcbe, 
-atvto; e.g. Atcatunv, Avcaro, etc. 

(e) In the aorist passive the final n of the stem is dropped (Av6n 
> Av8) and to this are added: -eunv, -ernc, -e1n, -ewev, -ELte, 
-E1EV; €.g. AGEN, AVOELNC, etc. 

Contracted -w verbs have different endings for the singular of 

the present optative active: -ovnv, -oinc, -o1n. These, and the 

other present endings, contract according to the rules given at 

5.1/2 (for paradigms see Appendix 2). 


Present active Present middle/passive 

Thon (tpa-oinv), Twanc, etc. tpapnv (tTya-oyny), tudo, etc. 

ROLOLHY (NOLE-OINV), NOLOINC, etc. NOLOLUNY (MOLE-OLUNV, NOLOLO, etc. 

Snroinv (SnAo-oinv), SnAotNG, etc. SnAonv (SndAo-opnv), Snroio, etc. 
In the future, aorist, and perfect of contracted verbs the optative 
is formed by taking the appropriate stem and adding the normal 
endings, 
The endings of the optative are classified as historic (4.1/1 note 
land 8.1/1f; we have -v in the 3rd pl. act., -unv in the 1st s. 
mid./pass., etc.). This classification is relevant to the use of the 
Optative in certain subordinate clauses (14.1/4c). 


Notes 


| The optative of the strong aorist has the same endings as the 


Present; e.g. the aorist optative active of pavOava is pa8out, 
5 HaBorc, uaGo1, waBoev, UdOorte, uaGotev. 

© root aorist EBnv (Batvw) has an optative Painv, Banc, 
Bain, Boipev, Baite, Baiev (cf. the optative of -€5pav which 
1S -Spainy, -Spainc, etc.) but other root aorists in -nv have 
aN optative in -einy, ~E1nc, etc., just as that of the aorist 
Passive. The optative of root aorists in -wv has the endings 
“ny, -o1nc, etc., and so from Eyvev (ytyvecko) we have 
YWouny, yvounc, yvoun, yvoipev, yvoite, yvoiev. The optative 
°F root aorists in -vv is extremely rare. 
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subjunctive or optative is used for an action which 1s s¢,,. 
going on, in the process of happening, or being repeatc.. . 
aorist subjunctive or optative is used for an action which ,, | 
as a single event (cf. 4.1/1). is 


14.1/2 Subjunctive mood 


For complete table of 6 see Appendix 1. 


The subjunctive has only one set of endings, which are apps 
to the present and aorist stems (the latter without the augmer- 
The endings are formed by lengthening all the initial <),, 
vowels (even when the first element of a diphthong) oj ; 
present indicative endings: 


Active: -a, -1c, -n, -auev, —nte, -act(v). 

Middle and passive: —-apat, -n, -nt01, -ope8a, —ncBe, -avtor 
Note that eu becomes 4 but in ov > @ (3rd pl. act.) the secon 
element of the diphthong disappears. As the aorist passive tak. 
active endings (11.1/1), for the aorist passive subjunctive of i 
we have AvO6,' AvGijc etc. 


In the present subjunctive of contracted verbs the rules o° 
contraction apply as for the indicative (5.1/2). Paradigms will b. 
found in Appendix 2. 


The endings for the subjunctive are classified as primary (4.1!) 
note 1 and 8.1/1f; we have -cu(v) in the 3rd pl. act., -yor in th 
1st s. mid./pass., etc.). This classification is relevant to the use ” 
the subjunctive in certain subordinate clauses (14.1/4c). 


Notes 
1 The indicative and subjunctive coincide in a few forms, © 
ADO, TLL, TLC. 


2 Strong aorists and root aorists have the normal subjun-"'~ 
endings (i.e. -w, nc, -1) etc.), except for a few root aorist’ * 
-ov, which have -«, -@c, -@, -opev, -wte, —ocuv). 
example is éyvov (ytyvacka), subj. yvG, yv@c, YVO, WO" 
yvate, yvacu(v); cf. the present and aorist subjunctive 4s" 
of 81Sap1 (18.1/2 note 1). 

3 The subjunctive of eipt is identical with the ending 
present subjunctive of Ata, viz &, fic, f, Gvev, NITE ecu! 


14.1/3 Optative mood 
For complete table of \%w see Appendix 1. 
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1 The aorist passive subjunctive is always accented with a circumflex on the 


of the ending (the circumflex indicates contraction, Av86 < Av@Ew etc.). 
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- .2 optative, like the subjunctive, uses the same stems as the 
qycatves but its endings show some variety between tenses. 
& 
- a and other uncontracted -@ verbs we have: 
ra . 


present and future active: -ost, -o1c, -ol, -ompev, -o1te, 

ove; €-g- ADOUL, orc etc. (present); ADcout, ADcotc, etc. 

(future). : : 

hy Present and future, middle and passive: -owny, -010, -0110, 
-oeba, —o1cBe, -Olvto; e.g. ADotwnv (pres. mid./pass.), 
xocoipnv (fut. mid.), AvOncomny (fut. pass.). 

ic) Weak aorist active: apt, -eELac (or atc), -e1€(v) (or -a), 
-owpev, -OlTe, -evav (or -a1ev); e.g. ADcat, ADceLac, etc. 
The bracketed forms are less common. 

id) Weak aorist middle: ~OLpNV, —A10, —O170, -aipeba, -aicOe, 
-a1vto; e.g. ADcatunv, AUcaLo, etc. 

ie) In the aorist passive the final n of the stem is dropped (v6 
> v6) and to this are added: -erny, -e1ne, -€1n, -Eev, -Erte, 
-c1ev; e.g. AvOetny, AvGEtNC, etc. 

Contracted -@ verbs have different endings for the singular of 

the present optative active: -oinv, -ounc, -o1n. These, and the 

other present endings, contract according to the rules given at 

5.1/2 (for paradigms see Appendix 2). 


Present active Present middle/passive 
Tony (ttya-oinv), Twane, etc. twdpny (ttua-onv), tudo, etc. 
ROLOUNV (ROLE-OLNV), TOLOINC, etc. NOLOIpN (NOLE-OYNY, TOLOTO, etc. 
Sony (Sndo-ornv), Sndounc, etc. Sndoipnv (SnAo-oNv), SNAIo, etc. 
In the future, aorist, and perfect of contracted verbs the optative 
i ee by taking the appropriate stem and adding the normal 
‘dings, 
th endings of the optative are classified as historic (4.1/1 note 
and 8.1/1f; we have -v in the 3rd pl. act., -wnv in the 1st s. 
md./pass., etc.). This classification is relevant to the use of the 
’Ptative in certain subordinate clauses (14.1/4c). 
Notes 
i 
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The optative of the strong aorist has the same endings as the 

Present; e.g. the aorist optative active of pav@ave is uaBoust, 

, EaBorc, udGor, pxPoev, radorte, pdGorev. 
, © Toot aorist €Bnv (Boive) has an optative Bainv, Banc, 
feel Baitpev, Bate, Batev (cf. the optative of -€8pav which 
ae strat -dpainc, etc.) but other root aorists in -nv have 
paSive in ~Etnv, -€UNC, etc., just as that of the aorist 
ee e. The optative of root aorists in -ov has the endings 
Ane etc., and so. from EYVOV (y1yvacko) we have 
Of rae, YvoUNC, yvoin, yvoiuev, Yvoite, yvotEv. The optative 

aorists in -vv is extremely rare. 
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3 The present optative of eii is einy, eine, ein, elev, ej, 
ciev. The future optative is Ecoimny, ECo10, ECOLTO, etc. 


14.1/4 Uses of the subjunctive and optative 


The subjunctive and optative complement each other in sever! 
types of subordinate clauses, but in main clauses their uses a); 
quite distinct. 


(a) Subjunctive in main clauses 


(i) The jussive subjunctive (negated by in) is used for giving 
orders but, because we also have the imperative (17.1/1), its 
use is limited. In the first person plural (the singular js 
possible but not as common) it expresses self-exhortation or 
self-encouragement: in, mpoc Sedv, patvapeda. in the name 
of (npoc) the gods, let us not be mad! The use of the second 
and third persons of the jussive subjunctive complements 
the imperative mood in the aorist. Both are treated at 
17.1/1. 


(ii) The deliberative subjunctive (negated by ym) is used 
exclusively in questions and indicates the uncertainty of the 
speaker about the future and what must be done (in English 
we use the verb to be followed by an infinitive): 


ELNOPEV T CTYGPEV; Are we to speak or keep 
; silent? 
TOL dvy@ "NTpOC xEpac; Where am I to escape my 


mother’s hands? 


(b) Optative in main clauses 


The two uses of the optative in main clauses, to express a future 
wish and to express a future potential, are complemented by the 
indicative, which is used for both constructions in the present 
and past. For this reason we shall treat all forms of wishes at 
21.1/1, of conditions at 18.1/5 and of potentials at 19.1/2. 


(c) Subordinate clauses where the subjunctive and optativé 
complement each other 


In three types of subordinate clause the subjunctive is used afte! 
a main verb in a primary tense (4.1/1 note 1), the optative after 
a main verb in a historic tense. This reflects the fact that the 
subjunctive has primary endings (14.1/2) and the optative has 
historic endings (14.1/3). 


In uses (i) and (ii) both subjunctive and optative can be literall* 


translated by may or might. In (iii) both are to be translated b 
an indicative in English: 


| 


:) Purpose clauses (negated by pn) 
These can be introduced by iva or onac (both conjunctions 
meaning in order that, so that). The negative is un, but a 
negated purpose clause can also be introduced by yn alone. 


amogevyOLEV iva (or Onc) o. We are fleeing so that the 
" BapBapot pn éAwciv quae. barbarians may not 
capture us. 
aneovyouev iva (or onac) o. We fled so that the 
BapBapor pn éAovev Nuac. barbarians might not 
capture us. 


In both cases tva/onac ... wn could be replaced by un at the 
beginning of the purpose clause (un ot BapBapo. EdA@civ/ 
éAo1ev NGC). 


The subjunctive is often retained after a historic main verb, 
as this was regarded as producing a vivid effect (cf. vivid 
present, see note on 7.2.13 1.8). The second of the above 
examples would then become: anedvyopev iva (or On@c) ot 
BapBapo. un eA@civ nude. As English has no way of 
bringing out the force of the subjunctive here, we must 
translate as previously. 

(ii) Noun clauses after verbs of fearing (negated by ov) 

The most common verb meaning to fear is doBeopa, which 
functions as a passive deponent with a middle future 
(11.1/1 note; it is not a true deponent as we also have an 
active ¢ofew terrify). boBEoua1 and other verbs of fearing 
can be followed by a noun in the accusative: tov A€ovta 
ooPodpar I fear (or am afraid of) the lion. They may also be 
followed by a clause which performs the same function as 
a noun (and hence is called a noun clause): I am afraid that 
the lion may eat me. Most (but not all) clauses of this sort 
have reference to a time subsequent to that of the main verb 
and in Greek are introduced by wn, which here, and 
elsewhere when used as a conjunction, can be literally 
translated by lest. The verb in the wn clause is put into the 
subjunctive after a main verb in a primary tense or into the 
optative after a main verb in a historic tense. As with 
Purpose clauses, the subjunctive can be retained after a 
historic tense for a vivid effect. 


doBodpat un o A€ov pe dayn. I am afraid that (lit. lest) 
the lion may (or will) 
eat me. 
E>oBHOnv uy O A€@v pe I was afraid that the lion 
gayou (or oayn). might (or would) eat me. 
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If the pn clause is negated, the negative is ov: 
0 A€ov doPeitor un tpopny The lion is afraid that he 
ovy Evpn. may not find food. 
The noun clause can also have reference to the same tur 
as, or a time anterior to, the verb of fearing. Here py -. 
followed by the indicative because what is feared either ,. 
happening or has happened: 
doBotpor LN © AEOV TOV I am afraid that the lion js 
ELOV gtdov viv ecbie/Ty now eating my friend / 
Env yuvaixa ex8ec Edayev. ate my wife yesterday. 
Where in English a verb of fearing is followed by ay 
infinitive, Greek has the same construction: 


QL WoAAAL Od doBodvtar The fleas are not afraid to 
oayetv tov A€ovta. eat the lion (or of eating 
the lion). 


Indefinite subordinate clauses (negated by nn) 

Certain temporal conjunctions (e.g. éme1, OTe) mai 
introduce a subordinate clause referring to the present or 
past and be followed by the indicative. Greek idiom here 1s 
very similar to that of English and we have already met 
examples (e.g. at 7.2.12). These clauses refer to single 
definite events. Another type of subordinate clause is that 
with an indefinite sense and is expressed in English by the 
addition of ever. In I dislike what he is doing the 
subordinate clause refers to a specific thing (viz the thing 
that he is doing), but in I dislike whatever he does the 
subordinate clause refers to a general class of thing - 
whatever thing he does), and so is called indefinite. Such 
clauses may be adjectival (as above), or adverbial, e.g. / 4” 
going wherever my sister goes (contrast I am going * 
where my sister lives where the adverbial clause refers to * 
definite place). 


In Greek the construction used for these clauses in sea 
sequence (i.e. when the main verb is in a primary tense) ' 
similar. The particle av, which here’ is the equivalent © 
ever, is added to the subordinate clause but in addition i 
verb is put into the subjunctive. av coalesces with certai? 
conjunctions, e.g. Otav whenever (= ote + Gv), enerdav 
eneidn + av) whenever. Examples of indefinite clauses . 
primary sequence are: 


Otav tic KAERTH, Cnytodtar. Whenever anyone steals 
is punished. 


1 Gv has an entirely different force when used in a main clause (18.1/5). 


ae 


npdrtovcw & Gv BovAwvtar. They do whatever they 
want [to do]. 


Compare the above with the definite relative clause in: 


mp&ttovci a PovdAovtat. They are doing [the things] 
which they want [to do]. 


Because we can never be completely certain of what is 
going to happen in the future, the construction of av + 
subjunctive is very common in subordinate temporal 
clauses with a future reference (cf. 18.1/5). Often English 
idiom does not require us to translate av: 


1 Aixn paper tovc kaxovc Justice will seize the 
OtaV TOXN- wicked men when (lit. 
whenever) she finds 
[them]. 
For indefinite subordinate clauses in historic sequence the 
optative without av is used (we do not have the option of 
the primary construction as in (i) and (ii) above): 

6 Kipoc e@npevev ano innov Cyrus used to hunt from 
onote yupvacar Bovdowto —shorseback whenever (or 
EQUTOV KL TOUC LAMOVC. simply when) he wanted 

to exercise himself and 
his horses. 
The negative for all indefinite clauses is yn: 
Opapoc yerG Kai Gtav tt. ~—- Fools laugh (lit. the fool 
Ln YEAouov f}. laughs) even when 
something is not funny. 

(d) Optative in indirect speech 

he optative has two further uses in subordinate clauses, one of 
Which we shall deal with here (for the other see 18.1/5). In 
indirect speech which is introduced by a verb in a historic tense 
(he said that ...; he asked if ... etc.) all finite verbs may be put 
into the optative. There is no change in sense, and optatives of 


this Sort are translated as indicatives: 
© Kreavipoc einev ott Cleander said that he did 
Ae€innov ovK enatvoin not commend Dexippus 
(or ind. exawvei). (original: AeEurnov ovK 


énatvé I do not 
commend Dexippus). 


™ 


elnev Ott KatiSot (or kateise, He said that he had cCaugh, 
< KaOopam) ctpatevpa. sight of an army ' 
(original: kateiéov 
ctpatevpa I caught sigh; 
of an army; on the use ¢ 
the English pluperfect _ 
had caught see 16.1/2), 
Eevodav ovk Hpeto ti 10 naBoc ~~ Xenophon did not ask 
ein (or ectiv). what the misfortune was 
(original: ti ecti 10 
na@oc; what is the 
misfortune?). 
Finite verbs in indirect speech always retain the tense of the 
original direct speech (8.1/3b), and consequently the distinction 
between the present and aorist optative here involves time, not 
aspect, as the above examples show. 


A verb in a future tense in direct speech can be put into the 
future optative when reported in historic sequence: einov ou 
zodto Toincoist (or nonce) I said that I would do this (original: 
todto noincw I shall do this). The future optative has no other 
uses. 


Notes 


1 When an adverbial clause of reason (introduced by on 
because, €nei since, etc.) occurs after a historic tense its verb 
is put into the optative if the speaker or writer wishes to 
ascribe a reason or motive to the subject of the main verb 
but does not vouch for it himself. This type of expression 's 
called virtual indirect speech as no verb of saying, thinking. 
etc. is actually used. The subordinating conjunction is to be 
translated by on the grounds that, thinking/saying that: 

oi ’A@nvaior tov Mepixread The Athenians abused 
ExaxiCov OTL ctpatnyoc Pericles on the grounds 
@v ovK exeEayou. that, [though] being 
general, he did not lead 
[them] out. 

2 When a deliberative question (11 novdpev; what are we te 
do?) is reported after a verb in a historic tense its verb ™" 
be put into the optative: 

Nropodpev ti (or ott) We were at a loss [as | 
TOLOIWEV to] what we should do. 


The subjunctive may, however, be retained. 


| all 


44.2 Greek reading 


In addition to translating, define each use of the subjunctive and 


optative. 

1# évecti yap Tic Kal Adyouctv Ndovn, 
AnOny. Otay ToLdct Tav 6vtmv KaKdv. 

1# mac odv HOXopar Ovntoc ov Geta, TUX, 

3# vobv xpn Geac8at, voov' 1 THC evpopoiac 

opedoc, Otav TLC an Kadac $pevac ExT; 

4 6c av dic vavaynen, pathy pepderon Tlocerdava. 

5 Coxpatnc Eon TOVC pev moddove avOponove Civ iva 
ecOiacwy, avtoc de ecOtew iva oh. 

6 dayopev Kat TMLOpEV" aiptov yap ano®vackopev. 

7# GE0c aitiav over Bpotoic 
otav KaK@cat dap mapAndnv GeAn. 

8# ac xoptev ect GvOpanoc otav avOpanoc 7 nN. 

oF A. TIC ECTLV obtoc; B. Latpoc. A. ac KaK@c €xer 
amac tatpoc, av kaxdc undetc € eXN. 

10# codp” ectlv TGV ft) Bioc oive Mpocgepnc’ 
otav q 70 AOUTOV HLUKpov, oEoc yuyvetau. 

11 ot pev ofovpevor un ovyact narpisa Kat ou pedovtec 
payecBor oBovpevor un TrmPdciv ovte CLtOD OUTE URVOU 
dvvavtar Aayxaverv Ke] TOV ooBov: ot de 75q guyadec, nn 
de nrtnOevtec Svvavtat Kal WGAAOV TOV EvSaAILOVeV EcOlELV 
Ka Kadevderv. 5 

12 mONKOC 0 mOnKoc Kav (= Kat Gv) ypuca exn cavdaAca. 

13 EpoBnOncav ol “EAAnvec un mpocayouev ou Tlepcon mpoc 0 
KEpac Kal mepintvgavtec apdotepabev autoDC KATOKOWELOV. 

14 6 be avnp, ov cuvedaBov, EPOTOPEVOC modamoc ein, Tlepenc 
wev Eon eivat, mopevecbar 8 ano tod TiptBatov 
ctpatevpatoc onwc emtmdera AaBor. 

IS 9 Atoyevne, idov TOEOTHV GOUT, Mapa TOV cKONOV EKaOicEev 
ELMOV, LVO UT mANYO. 

16# tod Oaveiv anerpia 
mac TLC boPeitar oac Auneiv 108’ TAtov. 

: Etpexe fake Mn Bpex8ery Kal e€1c Bo®pov anenviyn. 


Gua sé TH nwEepa cuved@ovtec ol ctpamnyot eBarpatov ¢ ot 
Ktpoc OTE GAAOV TELROL cnHavotvta OTL YPN NOLELV, ovte 
avtoc gatvorto. ed0Eev obv avtoic cUCKEvUCAPEVOLC a 
elyov Kal e§onAtcapevorc 1evar (to go) €lc 10 npocBev. 750 
€ €v opt OvtOV, dpa Lo avexovtt nee TipoxAne 05 
Tev®paviac ¢ apX@v kar TAotc 0 Tapa. ovto1 be einov OTL 
Kdpoc pev anoSavot, *Apuaiioc S& Ev 7@ ctaOp@ ein WETO TOV 


' 


bLyun & 


——gy 


einev Ott Katidot (or Katelde, He said that he had caughyy 
< Ka0opaw) ctpatevpa. sight of an army : 
(original: kateiéov 
ctpatevpa I caught sigh; 
of an army; on the use of 
the English pluperfect 
had caught see 16.1/2). 
Eevoddv ok Npeto ti to ma8oc ~~ Xenophon did not ask 
ein (or éctiv). what the misfortune was 
(original: ti ect 0 
na8oc; what is the 
misfortune?). 
Finite verbs in indirect speech always retain the tense of the 
original direct speech (8.1/3b), and consequently the distinction 
between the present and aorist optative here involves time, not 
aspect, as the above examples show. 


A verb in a future tense in direct speech can be put into the 
future optative when reported in historic sequence: einov on 
toto noncout (or nounca) I said that I would do this (original: 
todto nonce I shall do this). The future optative has no other 
uses. 


Notes 


1 When an adverbial clause of reason (introduced by on 
because, €nei since, etc.) occurs after a historic tense its verb 
is put into the optative if the speaker or writer wishes to 
ascribe a reason or motive to the subject of the main verb 
but does not vouch for it himself. This type of expression !s 
called virtual indirect speech as no verb of saying, thinking, 
etc. is actually used. The subordinating conjunction is to be 
translated by on the grounds that, thinking/saying that: 


ot ’A@nvaior tov Mepixread The Athenians abused 
exaKiCov OTL ctpatnyoc Pericles on the grounds 
Ov ovK eneEayou. that, [though] being 
general, he did not lea 
[them] out. 


2 When a deliberative question (tt no.@pev; what are we t0 
do?) is reported after a verb in a historic tense its verb m@! 
be put into the optative: 

Nropodyev tt (or Ott) We were at a loss [as 
NOLOTHEV to] what we should do. 


The subjunctive may, however, be retained. 


_—__ OO a: 


44.2 Greek reading 


In addition to translating, define each use of the subjunctive and 


optative. 

1# évectt yap Tic KL hoyouciy ndovn, 
An@ny, otav TOLOCL TOV OvtoV KOK@v. 

2# n&c odv paxXopar Ovntoc av Geta TOXT, 

3# vodv xen BeacOar, voiv: cal tHe evuopoiac 
Ope)oc, OtaVv TLC an KaAac $pevac EXT; 

4 ocav Sic vaveynen, patny weuderar Tlocedava. 

5 Coxpatne Eon TOC pev MoAAOVe avOpanove Civ iva 
ecOiacty, avtoc de ecOletv iva aS 

6 dayopev Kat MLOpeV" apiov yap ano@vacKopev. 

7# Geoc aitiav over Bpotoic 
otav kaKacat dana ropmndny GEAn. 

8# ac xaptev ect GvOpanoc oTav avOpamoc N. 

oF A. Tc ECTLV obtoc; B. Larpoc. A. ac KOK@C EXEL 
amac Latpoc, av kaKac undetc EXN. 

10# codp’ ectiv TGV 0 Btoc ove Mpochepnc’ 
otav n 70 AOLMOV yuKpov, d€oc ylyvetan. 

11 ot pev doBovpevor yn ovyact matpida Kat ou peAdovtec 
poyecbar poBovpevor un TTmOaciv ovte CLtIOV OUTE UTVOD 
dovavtat AayXavEv dua TOV ooBov: o1 de 75 guyasec, 75n 
de nrmOevtec Svvavtat Kal LAAAOV tHv evdaipovav ecOietv 
KOL Kabevderv. 5 

12 mO@nkoc 0 m@nKoc Kav (= Kat av) xpucd exn cavéala. 

13 EgoBNOncav ol “EAAnvec mu mpocayouev ou Tlepcon mpoc 10 
Kepac Katt mepintvgavtec andotepabev avtove KOTOKOWELOY, 

14 6 bE avnp, ov covedraBov, EPOTOPEVOC modamoc ein, Tlepenc 
wev En eivat, mopevecbar 8 azo tod Tipipafov 
ctpatevpatoc omac emitmdera AaBo. 

1S 6 Avoyevne, dav TOEOTHY GOUT, MAPA TOV cKONOV ExaOicEV 
ELNOV, iva UN mANYO. 

16# 10d Oaveiv dmeipia 
mac Tuc goBeitar dac Aineiv 108° TALov. 

i, Etpexe TLC un Bpex8ein Kal €1C Bo@pov anenviyn. 


Gua Se mH npepa coved Bovtec ol ctparnyot eBarpatov ¢ ott 
Kdpoc OVTE GAAOV TELTOL cTavodvta OTL YPN NOLELV, ovte 
avtoc datvorto. ed0Eev obv avtoic cUucKEvacopPevotc a 
elyov Kat e€ondtcapevorc 1€Vva1 (to go) Eic TO mpoc@ev. ndn 
d€ ev opnti Ovtov, dpa LO avexovn Hee TIpoAnc fC) 
Tev@paviac ¢ apxov Kat TAotc 0 Tope. ovtoL be einov OTL 
Kipoc pév ano@avon, ’Aptatoc d€ év 16 ctabud ein peta TOV 


a 
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GAAwv PopBapwav Kal A€yor. OTL tADTHY THY TLEPAY 
NEPLMEVOLEV AVTOVC. 

€l Note tOVC ctpatiMtac evtaKtac PadiCovtac i801, 
ENTVECEV. 


20# vopov doBnPeic ov tapaxEncn vone. 


Notes 


1 


11 


13 
14 
15 


17 


18 


1.1 €vecti is in is followed by the dat. Adyouctv. 1.2 The first 
two words would be in reverse order in prose; Ovtwv (< dv) 
lit. being, i.e. existing. 

The pl. opévec is very often used with the meaning of the 
singular (here mind). 

TOVvC TOAAOVC avOparovc most people, the majority of people 
(cf. note on toic noAAoic in 8.2.11 and on ta noAAG in 
13.3(i) 1.14) 

over here plant; Bpotoic in mortals (dat. to express place 
where, 23.1/2n); take nopandnv with xaxa@cor (ruin 
completely). 

ac exclamatory how (also in 9, see 22.1/la(ii)); yapiev (n.) 
lit. charming thing; avOponoc (penultimate word) i.e. a [real] 
human being. 

A and B hold this conversation on seeing a destitute doctor; 
A’s second remark plays on two possible meanings of kaxéc 
&x@ (a) I am destitute, (b) I am sick (on Exo + adv. to express 
a state see note on 8.2.9 1.1f.). 

gevyo + acc. here means go/be in exile from (17.1/5); 
Aayyaverv (+ gen., lit. get) should be translated take (the 
men spoken of can obtain food and have time for sleep, but 
their fear prevents them from taking either); Svvavtai on 
deponents in -apar see 19.1/3b; waAAOv + gen. more than 
(genitive of comparison 17.1/4a). 

mpocaye is here used intransitively, advance. 

covédaBov (< cvAAapBave) take as 3rd pl., not as 1st s. 
einav coincidental use of the aorist pple. (12.1/1); xAny@ 1st 
s. aor. subj. pass. of nANtTTO. 

The pass. of Bpeyw means to get wet; eic illustrates the 
pregnant use of prepositions (see on 9.2.13 1.14) - the 
person must have fallen into the hole before drowning in 't- 
Consequently eic Bo@pov is to be translated by in a hole. 
1.2£. nero. and gaivorto opt. in indirect speech 14.1/44: 
cnuavoivta fut. pple. to express purpose, 12.1/2a(v); 0T 
here the indirect interrogative pronoun (10.1/2b note 1)- 
trans. what; éS0Eev (< SoKxéw) avtoic it seemed good 10 
them, i.e. they decided (21.1/4). Il.4f. eic 1 npocbev to the 
in front [place], i.e. forward; dvtwv is the pple. of a genitive 


absolute in which the subject (avt@v) is omitted, lit. [they] 
being already at the point of starting (Opufi); HAGe is singular 
because it agrees with the nearer subject (IIpoxAjj\c) only. 1.6 
6 Taye the son of Tamos (Tapac, which is declined like veac 
13.1/1a), for this use of the definite article see 5.1/3 note 2. 
_L9 nepwmevotev the fut. opt. represents a fut. ind. in direct 

speech (14.1/4d). 

19 As the optative in itself makes the e1 clause indefinite 
(14.1/4c(iii)), note is really superfluous. 

20 tapaxOncn 2nd s. fut. ind. pass. of tapatto. 
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15.1 Grammar 


15.1/1 Perfect indicative active 


The perfect tense in both Greek and English expresses a present 
state resulting from an action in the past. KexAerka thy Bvpav | 
have closed the door means that the door is now closed as a 
result of my past action of closing it. The aorist €xAeica tTHv 
@vpav I closed the door describes a single past action, but tells 
us nothing about the present state of the door, not even whether 
it is still in existence. Because the perfect tense describes a 
present state it is classified as a primary tense (4.1/1 note 1). The 
perfect is by no means as common as the aorist and does not 
exist in every Greek verb. 


There are two types of the perfect active, called weak and 
strong; only in the few verbs with both is there a difference 10 
meaning (see note 2). There is a common set of endings (in the 
indicative -o, -ac, -ev, -apev, -ate, -Gcr(v)), but, whereas the 
strong perfect, like the strong aorist, has no suffix, the weak 
perfect has a suffixed « which is attached in a way similar to 
that of the c of the weak aorist (see below). 


The stem of the perfect is normally modified by reduplication. 
Thus if a verb begins with a single consonant (except p) or wit 

two consonants of which the second is A, p, v, or p, the initia 
consonant is doubled with the insertion of ¢€; hence weak 
AEAvKA (AGw) I have loosened; nenictevxa (mctevwo) I hare 
trusted; xexherxa (Keio) I have closed; strong yeypada (yao 
I have written. When, however, the initial consonant 15 @ 

aspirate (0, 6, x), it is reduplicated in its unaspirated for™: 
teOnpdKa (Onpaw) I have hunted; nedovevka (govevo) I a!" 
murdered; xexopevxa (yopevo) I have danced. 


In other cases the perfect stem is not reduplicated but simply 
augmented by the temporal augment (4.1/1 note 2(ii)) for verbs 
with an initial vowel or diphthong: fya (aye) I have led; npnka 
(aipew) I have captured (see also note 3); or by the syllabic 
augment (4.1/1 note 2(i)) for verbs beginning with p, a double 
consonant (C, & w), or two consonants (the second not being A, 
u,v, P): Epptoa (pinta) I have thrown; elnmKa (Cnteo) I have 
sought; extixa (kil) I have founded. 

The conjugation of A€AvKa (perf. ind. act. of AG) will be found 
in Appendix 1. An example of a strong perfect is Epptoa (pint 
throw), which is conjugated: Epptoa, EppToac, Epptde(v), 
Epptdapev, Epptoate, Epptodcu(v). 

The weak perfect occurs mostly in: 


(a) stems ending in vowels or diphthongs. Here the « suffix is 
added to the present stem: KeKAetxa (KAeto). As in the 
aorist, the final vowel of most contracted verbs is 
lengthened: SedniwKa (5nA00). 

(b) stems ending in A and p, where the « suffix must be added to 
the original stem (i.e. the present stem stripped of any suffix, 
cf. 11.1/3): qyyeAKa (ayyerAo, i.e. ayyeA-yo); TpKa (aipa, 
i.e. Gp-ya). 

(c) dental stems (6.1/4), where the final dental is lost before the 
« suffix: neneika (e180); KeKOuiKa (Kopi, stem Kop1s-). 

The strong perfect occurs in palatal and labial stems: negevya 

(devyo); yeypada (ypadw). Often a final unaspirated consonant 

is aspirated (i.e. y/k > x; B/n > o>): nenpaya (npdttw stem mpay-); 

TEtpipa (tptBw rub stem tp.B-). In many strong perfects an € in 

the present stem is changed to o: AeAoina (Aetna); nEmopoa 

(neunw). A few verbs with stems in other consonants have a . 

strong perfect, e.g. yeyova (ylyvopat — note change in voice; the 

verb has another perfect yeyevnuot, which has the same 

Meaning as yeyova). For other examples of all types see 

Principal parts of verbs. 


Notes 


1 The strong perfect of some otherwise transitive verbs has an 


intransitive sense: eyeipa I wake (somebody) up (tr.), 
€ypnyopa (on this form see below note 3) I have woken up 
(intr.), ie. I am awake. 

me18@ and npdttw each have both a transitive and: an 
intransitive perfect: 

transitive: nenerxa I have persuaded; nenpaya I have done. 
Intransitive: nenov8a I have confidence in (+ dat.), ie. I 
trust; nénpaya I have fared. 


— 


Note that néxo18a can be translated by a present tense jp 
English (I trust; cf. eypnyopa above). A few other verbs ‘e, £. 
OAADL, 20.1/1 note 2) follow net@w and xpatta in having g 
transitive weak perfect and an intransitive strong perfect, 

3 Some verbs which begin with a, e, o reduplicate their entire 
initial syllable in addition to lengthening their original initia} 
vowel: 
axnkoa (axovw — the only common verb in a vowel stem 
which has a strong perfect) 
eypTryopa (eyeipo — the reduplicated syllable éyp- also 
contains the p of the stem). 

4 Many perfects are slightly irregular, e.g. BEBAnKa (BaAA@); 
KEKANKa (KOAE@); TEntOKa (TintH). 


15.1/2 Verbs used with participles 


In the sentence Tepixred eidov ev th ayopa BadtCovta I saw 

Pericles walking in the agora the participle is not used in any of 

the ways mentioned in 12.1/2, where participles qualify either 

the finite verb of their clause or the clause itself. Here BadiCovta 
gives us further information (I not only saw Pericles - I saw him 
walking; cf. ex. in 12.2.17 1.2) and is called a supplementary 
participle. Participles can only be used in this way with verbs 
whose meaning permits it (as opm in Greek and see in English). 

Most can be classified according to their meaning. With some 

the accompanying participle may occur in a case other than the 

accusative. 

(a) Verbs of knowing and perceiving, e.g. enictopar (present 
tense as for Svvapor, 19.1/3b) know; YLYVaCK recognise; 
Opaw see; aicOdavouar perceive; mvavouat ascertain; aKOv 
hear; wavOave learn: 


TOV CTpatiM@tav tic Elde One of the soldiers saw 
Kigapyov duedavvovta. Clearchus riding through. 
Tkovcav avtod Bodvtoc. They heard him shouting 


(genitive because aKxovo 'S 
followed by the genitive 
of the person heard - 
13.1/2a(iii)). 
These verbs can also be followed by a noun claus¢ 
introduced by on (8. 1/3b): 
re) Aapteve ed Ttictato OTL Dorieus knew well that h¢ 
(avtoc) cxncer thy (himself) would obtain 
BactAetav. the kingship. 


All such om clauses can, however, be converted to a 
participial phrase. When the subject of the participle is the 
same as the subject of the finite verb (as in the converted 
form of this example), the participle is put into the 
nominative; the subject itself will only be expressed if 
emphasis is required (normally some form of avtoc; cf. 
nominative and infinitive, 8.1/3a): 0 Awpievc ed nrictato 
(avtoc) cxncav thy BactAelav (the meaning is the same as 
above). 

When the subject of the participle is not the same as that of 
the finite verb both the participle and its subject are put into 
the accusative: 


énaGe mv Xeppovncov He learnt that the 
NOAELc Evseka 7 SOSEKa Chersonese had eleven or 
EXOVCAV. twelve cities (= on H 


Xeppovycoc exe ...). 
Verbs of knowing and learning can also be followed by an 
infinitive, but in the sense of know/learn how to ...: 
enictayar veiv I know how to swim. 


(b) Verbs of beginning, stopping, continuing, e.g. apyouar 


pauls 


(mid.) begin (doing something; the middle is more common 
than the active in this use); nav stop (someone doing 
something); navouat (mid.) stop (doing something oneself); 
diaterew continue. With such verbs in English we have 
sometimes a participle, sometimes an infinitive. 


0 dvepoc Enavcato Otav. The wind stopped raging. 
HOovot Opaxdv Statedodciv Alone of the Thracians they 
Ovtec €AevOepo. continue to be free. 
yeh@vtac ex8povc navcouev With our present journey 
Th viv 056. we will stop our enemies 
laughing. 
apxouar regularly takes a participle: apEowor dSidackov I 
shall begin teaching. However, as with the English begin, an 


ae is also found: npEavto oixodSopeiv they began to 
ui 


Verbs of emotion, e.g. noua, xaipw both be pleased, take 
Pleasure; dy8ouor be vexed; aicybvounr be ashamed: 
Nop aKovwv cov dpovipovc I am pleased to hear wise 
Aoyouc. words from you. 
OK alcydvy Etc ToLadta Aren’t you ashamed at 
ayaV tovC AOYOUC; bringing the argument to 
such a point? (lit. to such 
things). 
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— 


aicyGvoyar may also be followed by an infinitive in th. 
sense be ashamed to do something (and therefore not do it) 


aicydvouat ce mpocBAenetv I am ashamed to look at 
EVQVTLOV. you straight in the face. 


Verbs of emotion may be followed by om and a finite ver} 
with the same sense as their use with a participle. The first 
example above could be ndoua om axovo ... (lit. I am 
pleased that I hear ...). They are followed by the dative in 
clauses such as IInvedoneta ax@ouor I am annoyed with 
Penelope. 


(d) daivopa seem, be seen, be obvious. Although gatvopar with 
an infinitive has the expected meaning seem (to be doing 
something), with a participle it means the same as 
dijA0c/pavepoc eipt + participle, viz I am obviously (doing 


something). 
gaivovtar ovdev AEyetv. They seem to be speaking 
nonsense (lit. saying 
nothing). 
gaivovtat ovdev Aé€yovtec. They are obviously 


speaking nonsense (lit. 
they, saying nothing, are 
obvious). 

(e) tuyyave chance, happen (to be doing something, i.e. by 
chance I am [doing something]; there is an etymological 
connection with tuyn chance, fortune). toyyave is often 
used with a participle to express the idea that something has 
occurred fortuitously.' 


ETUXE TOTE EADOV. He happened to have come 
then (lit. he chanced 
having come then). 

Sndawco 10 nav 6 napa todSe I shall reveal the whole 

TVYXAVO LAbev. [matter] which I happen 
to have learnt from thts 
man. 


(f) AavOava escape the notice of (+ acc.) and o8avm anticipate, 
be beforehand can also be accompanied by a participle 
agreeing with their subject (in this construction they 
generally, but not always, have an object). As the main idea 
is contained in the participle, this will become the finite ve 
of the clause in an idiomatic translation: 


: : . ah 
1 This verb must be distinguished from yiyvopat, which means happen in the sense of f4 


place (for its range of meanings see 8.1/2). 


15 
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navtac AavOaver Saxpva He sheds tears without 
Ae Bov. anyone knowing (lit. he 
[in] shedding tears 
escapes the notice of all). 
Mevedeac nde €Aa0_e Menelaus was present 
TOpav. without us knowing (lit. 


Menelaus [in] being 
present escaped the 
notice of us). 
E>Oacav tov YetLAva They hauled up their ships 
avacnacavtec tic vate. before winter (lit. they 
[in] hauling up their 
ships anticipated the 


winter). 
£98acav ot CxvOar TOUC The Scythians arrived at 
Tlepcac ENL THY YEOTPAV the bridge before the 
GoLKOPEVOL. Persians (lit. the 


Scythians [in] arriving 
at the bridge anticipated 
the Persians). 


The difference here between the present and aorist participle 
is one of aspect, not of time. A present participle indicates a 
condition or process (first and second examples), an aorist 
participle indicates an event (third and fourth examples). Cf. 
12.1/1 and, for a similar distinction between the present and 
aorist infinitive, 4.1/1. 


In sentences of this type it is, in fact, immaterial whether 
AavOdave/pSave appear as the finite verb with an accom- 
panying participle (as above), or as the participle (always 
aorist; the participle here has no temporal force) with an 
accompanying finite verb. Thus in the first and third 
examples we could have, with identical meanings: navtac 
Aa8ov Saxpva Agiper (lit. escaping the notice of all, he sheds 
tears); o8acavtec ot CxvOar tove Tepcic ent tv yeoDpav 
agtkovto (lit. the Scythians, anticipating the Persians, 
arrived at the bridge). 


-2 Greek reading 


cnodov gevyov E1c nip EUMENTOKA. 
ovdeic AavOaver Geode movnpa TOLOV. 
KapKivoc op6a BadiCew ov pepabnkev. 
Gnavtéc EcHeV ec 70 vovGeteiv codot, 
at01 8 Guaptavovtec ov yLyvaCKOLEV. 


12 
13 
14 


15# 


16 
17# 


elAngev n mayic TOV pov. 

avnp yap octic ndetar hEeyov aet, 

EAabev EQVTOV TOiC CovodctV Ov Bapc. 

cKopmiouc BeBpaxev. 

octic Kae’ é ETEPOV Soda unxavevetan, 

arytoc Kae? avtod havOavet TOLOV. 

ETUXOV ev TH ayopg Ot ONAI TAL KaBevsovtec. 

Mevoav dfjAoc fv exrOvuav mAovteiv icxvpac. 

The crucifixion of Jesus 

mapéAaBov obv TOV Incotv’ Kal Buctatov € EAUTO TOV ctopov 
efjAOev €1C TOV AeyOHEVOV Kpaviov Tonov, ry) Aeyetar 
eBpaictt Toyo@a, Onov avtov ectovpacay, Ka pet avtod 
aAAouc 5v0 evtedOev Kal evted0ev, HECOV dé tov TIncotv. 
Eypawev Se Kal tithov O MAGtoc Kat Onxev (placed [it}) )s5 
Em tod ctavpod, THCOYC ‘0 NAZQPAIOC ‘O BACIAEYC 
TQN TOYAAIQN. todtoVv obv TOV TITAOV MOAROL aveyvacay 
TOV Tovdatev, dt eyyue 0 tonOC THC: TOAE@C OTOD Ectavpodn 
) "Incove. EAeyov odv 1 Thaatp ou Gpyrepeic TOV Tovdatav, 
un YPae (do not write), 0 Bacideve TOV Tovdaiav, GAN ont 
EKeivoc einev, Bactheve Ell tOv Tovdaiav. anexpi6n o 
Thatoc, r) yeypada yeypada. 

Ente mepac, ac emopevovto ba téHv Kapdovyev, nacac 
payopevor dietedecav. 

KAeapetoc, nopaKarecac tove ctpariatac, Tyev em 10 
XY@PloV’ Topevouevov 8 avtov EGacev NUEpa yevouevn. 
According to Plutarch intellectual pleasures are much 
superior to those of the body and therefore our reactions 
to the former are much more enthusiastic. 


o "Apxumnéne Aovopevoc, coc dactv, eK ic Umepxucenc 
Ewvoncac, TV Tod ctedavonv HetpTICLv, oiov €K TLVOC KATOXNC 
7 Eminvowac, e€niato Body, evpnka, Kau tovtO MOAAAKIC 
$8eyyouevoc eBadilev. ovdevoc 8 aKnkoapev ovte 
yactpipapyou ovtac TEpitabac Bo@vtoc, BeBpaxa, ovte 
Epatixod, REPUANKA, LVPLOV GKOAdCTMV YevOLEVOV Kal 
Ovtov. 


A. yeyounKe Synov. B. ticv neyetc; aAnOtvac 

yeyaunev, Ov eyo CAvta nepinatodvta te 

KOTEALTOVS 

70 de weya TELXoC eEmarvcavto oikoSopodvtec moBovpevot un 
ovx LKQVOV ELN AVTEXELV. 

Op SE toic RoAAoIcLv avOpamotc Eyo 

tiKtoucav vBpiv Thy napole’ evmpagtav. 


_— 


nn 
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Notes 


3 
4 
6 


11 


13 
14 


16 
17 


op@a acc. n. pl. used adverbially (= op@ac, cf. 20.1/5). 

e1c with respect to. 

avnp ... octic lit. whatever man (octic is here the indefinite 
relative — 10.1/2b note 2) but translate the man who; 
€ia8ev gnomic aor; translate by present; cvvotcr dat. pl. 
m. of the pres. pple "of COVE. 

As the subject i is plural €tvyov must be 3rd pl. 

SfAdoc Tv emOdpov lit. was obvious desiring, i.e. it was 
obvious/clear that M. desired. 

1.3 Toayo@a has no accent because it is not a Greek word. 
1.4 evtedOev Kat evtedOev lit. from here and from there, i.e. 
on each side. Il.7£. Take nodAo1 with tév Iovdaiav and 
evyve with tic noAeac. 1.9 EAeyov said the imperfect is used 
because the subject is an unspecified number of individuals. 
fyev inceptive imperfect began to lead. 

The famous story of Archimedes’ discovery of the principle 
of displacement (when two bodies of the same weight are 
submerged they will displace the same amount of liquid 
only if they are of identical composition). Using this he was 
able to establish that his patron, Hiero of Syracuse, had 
been cheated by a jeweller who had been commissioned to 
make a crown of pure gold (the crown did not displace the 
same volume of water as an amount of gold of exactly 
equal weight). J1.4f. efadiCev impf. to express oe 
action went about; ovdevoc ... ovte ... ote lit. of no-one . 
neither ... nor but translate neither of any ... nor of any .. 
axnxoapev royal (or author’s) plural. 1.6 GKoAdctav de 
adj. (unrestrained, licentious) is here used as a noun 
(sensualist). 

oBovpevor UN ovy ... see 14.1/4c(ii). 

tic noAAotc for the majority (cf. 8.2.11); Bp i is governed 
by tixtoucav, which agrees with evapatiav; napor0(e) is 
an adv. but translate by an adj. former. 


18.3 Extra reading 


Prometheus Bound (1) 


This is the first of two passages from the Prometheus Bound, a 
Play which has come down under the name of the first great 
Attic tragedian, Aeschylus (525-456 Bc). Its plot, like that of 
Nearly all tragedies, is taken from mythology. 


cay 


Prometheus, who belonged to an older but minor order of 
divinities called Titans, had helped Zeus wrestle supieme 
control of heaven from his father Cronos. At this stage mankind 
lived in primitive squalor, but Prometheus took pity on them 
and gave them fire. This he was obliged to steal from heaven as 
it had been the exclusive possession of the gods. Zeus, incensed 
by the theft, ordered that Prometheus be fastened to a rock at 
the ends of the earth. In the following scene, with which the play 
opens, Zeus’ henchman Kpatoc (Might), who with his fellow 
lackey Bia (Violence) has escorted Prometheus to the rock, tells 
Hephaestus, the divine blacksmith, to execute Zeus’ command. 


KPATOC 

x8ovoc peEV gic THAOVPOV TKOMEV TESoVv, 
CxvOnv Ec oipov, GBpotov Fate Epnpiav. 

“Hoatcte, cot de YPN WEAEL ENicTOAGC 
dic coL matnp EdEItO (enjoined on), TOVSE TPOC NETPALC 
dyNAoKprVoLC TOV he@pyov oxpacan 5 
adapavtivey decuav év appnKtorc TESarc. 
TO cov Yap avGoc, TOVtEXVOU mupoc céAac, 
Bvntoict KAewac aracev. TOLdcde TOL 
apaptiac che det Beoic Sodvar (to give i.e. to pay) dixny, 
ac av 5150784 thy Atoc tupavvida 10 
ctepyetv, orAavOpanov de navecOar tpoTov. 


‘HBAICTOC 
Kparoc Bia te, choy Mev EvtoAn Avoc 
EXEL tehoc 5 Kovdev Eunodav eu, 
eyo 8 atoApoc ew cvyyevhy @eov 
dfjcar Bia papayyr mpoc Sucyepepg. 15 
navtac 8 avayKn tOvdE HOU TOAMAV cxebeiv" 
evapratewv, yap mortpoc Aoyouc Bapv. 
tHe opBoBovdov Oepr50c aL UT TO nal, 
axovta c’ aKav Sucdvto1c XOAKEvpact 
mpocraccarevcw 105° anaveparo TAY, 20 
ww ovte dovny OUTE TOV hopony Bpotayv 
oyn, ctaBevtoc 8 Miov oorBy gdoyt 
xXporac apetwerc Gv8oc- acheve 5€ cor 
n TOUKLAEI HOV vg anoKpvYyeEL daoc 
TOXVIV @ E@av MAtoc cKeda (will scatter) nod: 7 
det de tod mopovtoc axOndav KaKov 
TPUCEL c’,0 AMoNCOV yap OD TEOUKE TO. 


Notes 


I1.1f. In poetry the demonstrative adjective, as well as the 
definite article, can be omitted, and in English we would supply 


— 


tps with né6ov, oipov and épnpiav; take Cxv@nv with oipov and 
GBpoToV with epnyrav. 1.3 5€ is here used idiomatically in a 
clause following a vocative and should not be translated; 
emctordc is the subject of peer (which governs the dative cot). 
1.4 natnp i.e. Zeus, whom Homer calls father of gods and men. 
L5 oypacar aor. inf., to be taken after éemictoAdc which it 
explains. 1.7 &v@oc flower but here metaphorically glory, pride; 
navtexvov lit. [required] for all arts because fire was seen as 
necessary for any technological progress. /I.8f. @vntoict = 
@vntotc (3.1/1 note 3); KAEWac wmacev lit. having stolen ... he 
gave [it]; tovdcbe ... Guaptidc gen. with Suxnv (penalty for such 
a wrong); coe = avtov, ie. Prometheus. 1.10 ac av + subj. 
expresses purpose (= iva + subj. 14.1/4c(i)). 1.11 novecOar is 
followed by a gen. (o\AavOpanov ... tponov). 1.12 co@v for you 
two (24.1/4). 113 xovdev = cai ovdev (11.1/5). 1.15 dfjcar aor. 
inf, act. of S€@ bind. I1.16f. Supply éctt with both avayxn and 
Bapv. 1.19 c’ = ce (also in 1.27); Suckvtore yaAKevpact dat. of 
instrument (11.1/2). 1.20 1@8(e) anavOpano neyo to this ... the 
dat. is governed by the npoc- of npocnaccadevco. 1.21 iv(a) (+ 
ind.) where; tov = toc (10.1/1). 1.22 dwn (< opae) lit. you will 
see is appropriate to popdnv but not to davav although it 
governs both — trans. you will perceive. 1.23 ypordc aperwerc 
avOoc you will alter (i.e. lose) the bloom (lit. flower) of [your] 
skin (through constant exposure to the sun Prometheus’ skin 
will become tanned and rough); acuéve ... co. for you [being] 
glad dat. of reference (24.1/2e). 1.25 @’ i.e. te. 1.27 0 Awoncav lit. 
the [one] going to relieve; yap can be placed after the first phrase 
tather than the first word; néoDxe (perf. of odo is always 
intransitive) has been born. 


Op HUN: 


16.1 Grammar 


16.1/1 Phrases and clauses of result 


Result in English is usually expressed by a subordinate clause of 
the type (be was so poor) that he couldn’t buy food, although 
we may omit that and say he was so poor he couldn’t buy food. 
In Greek the corresponding conjunction, @cte that, so that, 1s 
always expressed. As in English, there is usually an anticipatory 
word in the main clause such as ovtac so, to such an extent; 
toodtoc of this kind, of such a kind; tocottoc so much, pl. so 
many (on the declension of the last two see note 1 below). 


acte is usually followed by an infinitive, particularly where the 
result is to be marked as merely contemplated or in prospect and 
not stressed as a fact (here wcte is to be translated as — see first 
example). Where the subject of the infinitive is the same as the 
subject of the main verb, it is normally not expressed; where !¢ 
is different, it is in the accusative (just as in the infinitive 
construction of indirect statement (8.1/3)). If the infinitive 
negated, the negative is un: 


OUTM CKaLOC El OCTE LN You are so stupid as not to 
Svvacbar pavOaverv. be able to understand. 
TOCAVTHY KpavyT EXoLNCAv They made such a din that 
acte tovc tabrapxouc eAGeiv. the taxiarchs came (1-€- 


such a din as to cause 
the taxiarchs to come). 


@cte + infinitive may also express an intended result. The 


distinction between this and a purpose clause can be tenuous: 


: aaa ae P ; ; ” 
Tovto novodctv dcte yn anobavetv they are doing this so as 
to die. 


a 


jcte may also be followed by a finite verb in the indicative 
(negated by ov), but only where there is emphasis on the actual 
occurrence of the result; so ovt cxatoc ei acte ov Svvacar 
yavOavely would mean you are so stupid that you [actually] 
cannot understand; enenece XLwv OMet0c Octe ANEKPLWE Kal TO 
ona KOL TOVC AVOparouc an immense amount of (lit. boundless) 
snow fell so that it [actually] covered both the weapons and the 
men. 


Notes 

1 tovodtoc and tocodtoc are compounds of odtoc (9.1/1) and 
are inflected in the same way, except that the initial t which 
ovtoc has in most forms is dropped: tovodtoc, tovadv™, 
TOLOvtO(V); TOcodtoOc, TOCAvTH, tocodto(v) (unlike todto, the 
neuter s. nom. and acc. can end in v). 

2 wcte may be used to introduce an independent sentence, 
with much the same force as ovv, i.e. and so, therefore, 
consequently: ovy tev’ acte ot “EAAnvec eopovtCov he had 
not come; consequently, the Greeks were worried. 

3 The English phrase to such a pitch/point/degree of x is expressed 
in Greek by eic todto or etc tocodto(v) + genitive (cf. 23.1/1d): 
Elc TOCODTOV UBpEewe TAGov acte Enercav Hudc EAAVVEL ADTOV 
they reached such a pitch of insolence that they persuaded you 
to drive him out. 

4 @cte may also be used in the sense on the condition that to 
express a condition or proviso: vmécyovto acte ExnAEiv they 
made a promise on condition that they should sail away. 


However, on condition that is more usually expressed by €@” 
® or &¢’ @te followed by an infinitive or, less frequently, by 
a future indicative: Emomncavto Eipnyny E' @ TA WaKpa teLyn 
kaGerovtec toic Aakedaipoviorc ExecOar (or Eyovtar) they 
made peace on condition that after taking down the long 
walls they would follow the Spartans. Both the infinitive and 
future indicative in conditions of this type are negated by pn. 
5 For the use of a comparative + 7 dcte, see 17.1/4c. 


16.1/2 Pluperfect indicative active 


The Greek pluperfect exists only in the indicative mood. It is 

normally to be translated by the same tense in English (I bad 

balsa before you came) but its use is much more restricted (see 
Ow). 

ite Pluperfect is a historic tense (4.1/1 note 1) and its active 

tem is formed from that of the perfect active. Where the latter 


~ 


contains reduplication (15.1/1), the pluperfect active stem ,. 
formed by adding the augment, e.g. 


PERFECT ACTIVE STEM PLUPERFECT ACTIVE STEM 


NEAUK- (ADO) EAEAVK- 
yeypad- (ypada) eEyeypag- 
TETOLO~ (TELTO) ENETOLO- 


Where, however, the perfect active stem is already augmented 
is also used for the pluperfect without change, e.g. ny- (aya), 
The pluperfect active endings are: —N, —N1C, -€U(v), -epev, -ete, 
-ecav. For the conjugation of ededvKn I had loosened sec 
Appendix 1. 

The pluperfect is the past version of the perfect and thus 
expresses a state that existed in the past (cf. 15/1): 


EODov mpotepov ot TMedacyou Formerly the Pelasgians 


toIc BEoic, dvopa Se used to sacrifice to the 
ENOLODVtO OVSEVL ALTOV' gods but gave a name to 
OV YOP AKNKOECAV TO. none of them; for they 


had not yet (nw) heard 
[their names] (i.e. they 
were in a state of 
ignorance about the 
names of the gods). 


The pluperfect is relatively uncommon in Greek. In English we 
often use the pluperfect in subordinate clauses to denote an 
action which happened two stages back in the past, e.g. whev 
the soldiers had assembled, Cyrus spoke as follows (if we regatd 
Cyrus’ speaking as one stage back in the past, then the soldiers 
assembling, which happened before Cyrus’ speaking, is tw° 
stages back in the past). Greek, however, normally regards both 
actions as single past events and uses two aorists: e7e€l 0 
ctpati@tor covid@ov, Kipoc érete tade (lit. when the soldiers 
assembled ..., which we can also say in English). It would be 
possible to regard the soldiers as being in a state of havint 
assembled and so justify a Greek pluperfect, but in subordinat: 
clauses of time and reason (and also relative clauses) this 'S 
rarely done. 


16.1/3 Perfect and pluperfect indicative 
_ middle/passive 


In both the perfect and pluperfect the middle and passive voces 
have the same forms. 


perfect 

The stem of the strong perfect active is retaind in the 
middle/passive, but that of the weak perfect active ses its K. 
Consequently the distinction between strong and wes perfects 
i; not maintained. As, however, the stem of tk perfect 
middle/passive is not always predictable. the first peron perfect 
indicative middle/passive is included in the princip: parts of 
irregular verbs (7.1/1 note 3 and Principal parts of vcbs). 


When a perfect middle/passive stem ends in avowel or 
diphthong' (e.g. Aedv-, vevtxn-) the endings -par, cou, —ta1, 
-ue0a, -cBe, -vto1 are added (for the conjugation ofteAvpon I 
have ransomed (mid.), I have been loosened oass.) see 
Appendix 1). 

When a perfect middle/passive stem ends in a casonant, a 
sound change is necessary in certain cases to assimilze the final 
consonant of the stem to the initial consonant of he ending. 
With all consonant stems a succession of three conso.ants in the 
second and third plural is avoided; in the second plval the c of 
the ending (-c@e) is dropped, but in the third plural \ttic Greek 
sidesteps the difficulty by using a two-word >eriphrasis 
consisting of the perfect middle /passive participle see 16.1/4) 
and the third plural present of ev. 


Consonant stems are classified in the same way as for the 
present tense (6.1/4 and 11.1/3): 


(a) Palatal stems 


The final palatal of the stem appears as y before -wa. and -ye@a 
(and -yévo1 of the participle), and as « before -con giving -Ea1) 
and ~tat. In the second pl. x + cOe > KGe > xe (the xis aspirated 
to assimilate it to @). From gvAatto guard (perf. mis./pass. stem 
€>vaK-) we have: 


Ss 1 nepvroypar PL. nepvdaypeda 
2 nepvragar megvraxOe 
3 nedvaAaktar TEPVAGYWEVOL 21ct(V) 


When these forms are used as passives they meanI have been 
one you have been guarded, etc. When they are used as 
; ddles their sense depends on the use of the middk involved in 
Jetucular context (8.1/1), ie. I have guarded myself etc., or I 
ete € erated for myself etc., or I have had (something) guarded 
ace he participle used in the third plural varies in gender 
ording to the subject. This applies to all forms of this type. 


Oe ee ee 


Th 
hy ue Sccurs onl 


7 YOwel or di 


; ly in verbs with a weak perfect active where the x of tte stem is preceded 
Teek 


phthong; the strong perfect axnxoa (axovw) has no rassive in Classical 


a 


gL yun oO 


=] 


a 


(b) Labial stems 


The final labial of the stem appears as 1 before -por and -~y¢4,, 
(and -pévot of the participle), and as 2 before -car (giving ~yo, 
and -tat. In the second pl. x + cOe > nOe > $8. From Kpvate hid. 
(perf. mid. Ipass. stem xexpun-) we have: 


s. 1 KEKPUJHOL PL. Kexpvppeda 
2 Kexpvwa Kexpvugde 
3 KeKpuntor KEKPUPLEVOL EiCL(v) 


The passive meaning is I have been hidden, etc. 


9b yun g 


(c) Dental stems 


The final dental of the stem becomes c before all endings. In the 
second person s. and pl. cc > c. From nev@w persuade (pert. 
mid./pass. stem neme16-) we have: 


Ss. 1 neénercpar PL. neneicueda 
2 NENELCOL nmenercOe 
3 nemerctar TENELCHEVOL ELCt(v) 


The passive meaning is I have been persuaded, etc. 

(d) Stems in 2, p, v, p 

The final consonant of 4 and p stems remains unchanged. 
ayyedho announce, cheipo sow (perf. mid. /pass. stems nYYeA- 
ecnap-; the a. of the latter is irregular) have nyyeAuar, nyyeAcot 
etc. and € EcnOpyat, écnapcat etc. The final consonant of v stems 
is dropped in some verbs, but i in others becomes c before -pat. 
-pe8a, (and -pévo1). From xptva judge, daivo show (pert. 
mid./pass. stems Kexpt-, medav-) we have: 


s. 1 Kexpar TEPACHAL 
2 Kexpicon nEavcoL 
3 KeKprton TEPAVTONL 
PL. 1 kexpipeda nepacpeba 
2 KeKpicbe nE&pavOe 
3 Kexpievor eicr(v) nepacpévor eici(v) 
The passive meaning is I have been judged, etc., I have bev 
shown, etc. 


-1 is added to the few p stems both in the perfect active ae : 
the perfect middle/passive, e.g. vELO apportion, vevennne (2s 
veveunvat (mid./pass.), 3 pl. vevepnvtar. 


Pluperfect 


The pluperfect indicative middle/passive uses the Peale! 
middle/passive stem except that the syllabic augment ee ner 
when the latter is reduplicated, e.g. ededv- (ADa), ETE” 


rteal 


—————————— 


(ovaatte); but écmap- (cneipw) is used for both perfect and 
pluperfect (cf. 16.1/2). The historic middle/passive endings are 
“inv, “CO; ~T0, —ye8a, -cOe, -vto (cf. 8.1/1f). For the conjugation 
of exenupnv I had ransomed (mid.), I had been loosened (pass.) 
see Appendix 1. With stems ending in a consonant the same 
sound changes are involved as with the perfect indicative 
middle/passive, and the perfect middle/passive participle with 
jcav is used for the third plural, e.g. 


5. 1 enedvaAaypny PL. enevdaypeda 
2 eneovrato enepuday Oe 
3 enedvAaKto TEPVAGYPEVOL Cav 
The passive meaning is I had been guarded etc. 
Note 


Third plural endings in -ato1 (< vta1) and -ato (< vto) occur in 
early Attic and other dialects, e.g. nepvAayatar (perf. — its 
passive meaning is they have been guarded), énepvaayato 
(pluperf. — its passive meaning is they had been guarded). These 
endings must be carefully distinguished from third singular 
endings in -tai and -to. 


16.1/4 Other parts of the perfect tense 


The perfect infinitives and participles are formed from the same 
stems as the corresponding indicatives (the reduplication or the 
temporal/syllabic augment of the perfect indicative stem is not 
dropped). The infinitive endings are -évoi (act.) and -cOar 
(mid//pass.; with consonantal stems this ending undergoes the 
same changes as -cOe). The active participle is a first and third 
declension adjective (10.1/3) in -wc, -via, -oc (see below), and 
the middle/passive participle is a first and second declension 
adjective (3.1/3) in -pévoc, -yévn, -pévov.' In the following table 
L Wo, ouAatto, KpURtO, TeLO®, Kptvo only the masculine forms 
of the participles are given. 
Infinitives 


ce Participles 
hus MIDDLE/PASSIVE ACTIVE MIDDLE/PASSIVE 
18 ave He AeducBar Aehucac hehupevoc 
Oosened mid. to have having mid. having ransomed 
ransomed loosened pass. having been 
pass. to have loosened 
“eovRansy been loosened ; ; 
“g <Pudéven nepviay Gar nEepvdaxac TepuhayWevoc 
kKexpvo8at KEKPVLOwC KEKPULEWEVOC 
een fen forms of the perfect middle/passive participle is on the second syllable 


xytone, see Appendix 9. b(v)). 


SS——eqqqQQQQQrQ saa, 


menovWevar TETOLOaC 

neneicbar NEnecuEevoc! 
MENELKEVOL TETELKOC 
KEKPLKEvaL Kexpic@at KEKpPLK@c KEKPLLEVOC 


The corresponding forms of the aorist are sometimes to }. 
translated in the same way as those of the perfect, but th. 
meanings and uses of the two tenses are quite distinct. Th, 
perfect always expresses a state (on the meaning of the aorist se, 
4.1/1, 12.1/1). 

AeMoKaC is declined: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 

M. FE. N. M. F N. 
N.V. AedvKac AeAvKvia AeAvKoc AEAvKOtEC AEAUKVIAL AEAUKOTA 
Acc. dehuKota AeAuKviav AeAvKoc AEAVKOTAC AEAUKUIGc AEAvKOTE 
Gen. AEdvKOtoc AEAvKvIdc AEAvKOTOC AEAVKOTOV AEAUKVIOV AEAUKOTOY 
Dat. dekuxon AEdvKvia AeAvKOTL AEAvKOcL(v) AEAvKDIALC AEAUKOCI(V) 


Notes 


1 A perfect subjunctive and perfect optative exist but are rare. 
The active is formed by adding to the active stem the 
endings -@, -nc, -n, -apev, —nte, -act(v) (subj., giving AeAvKo 
etc.) and -ouit, -otc, -01, -olev, -oLte, -o1ev (opt., giving 
AEADKOUL etc.). There are alternative active forms consisting 
of the perfect active participle and the appropriate part of 
elu: AeAvKaC O, etc. (subj.); AeAVKaC Einv etc. (opt.). In the 
middle/passive the subjunctive and optative follow the latter 
pattern (subj. AeA vpevoc o etc., opt. AeAupevoc einy etc.) For 
tables see Appendix 1. 

2 Greek has also a future perfect tense, which expresses @ 
future state. For most verbs it exists only in the passive and 
is not common. Its stem is formed by adding c to the perfect 
middle/passive stem (e.g. AeADc-), and to this are added the 
present middle/passive endings, viz AeAtcopar I shall hate 
been loosened, rEdtcn (-€1), AEAcetar, AEATcone se 
AeAdcecbe, AcAGcovtar The future perfect occurs mosth 
with verbs whose perfect has a present meaning ( 19.1/38 
and for this reason is not included in Appendix 1. 


16.2 Greek reading 


§, oNT eeee AES : Lok ote aun apeic 
1 enei de Em tac cKnvac TAGov, o1 WEV GAAOL TEPL TO ene - 

cay, ctpatnyor S€ Kal Aoyayoi cvviAAGov. Kat evtavea d 56 f 

anopia tv. EvOev pev yap Spy fv vnepvynra, EveEv 


1 On the two perfect stems of meiOm see 15.1/1 note 2. 


Ee 


notapoc tocodtoc acte pnde ta Sopata vmepexerv 
TELPOPEVOLC 7 TOD BaBouc. 
206 ALoyeVnC, epornPeic dia TL Ot aOAntat avaic6ntot ElcLy, 
Eon OTL KpEactV velorc Kal Boelotc av@Kodopnvtan. 

3 yapetv KEKPLKOTO det. 

4 navta Tov BLov Ev Kivdvvoic diatedotpev Ovtec, Cte OL TEpt 

dcoareiac SiaAeyopevor AeAn@aci QvtOvC TOV NOAEPOV E1C 

GNAVTO, TOV XPOVOV Kotackevatovtec. 

cova deperc SeSappevny. 

ot Hotewedtor Mpoc’exopevor Tove "AGnvaiovc 

ectpatonedevovto mpoc OAvvOov év TO icOL@, Kal _Gryopav 

eo tiie moAEwc ENENOUNVTO. KOU ctpatnyov HEV tod nelod 
mavtoc ot Evppayot jpnvto “Apictéa, tic S€ innov 

Mepdixxav. 

7 enet ol BapBapor ek Tic Ywpac anjA8ov, ol "ACnvaior TV 

Eavtav TOALV avouKkodoueiv mapeckevatovto. TOV yap ouKtav 

au bev modhan ENENTOKECAY, OALyaL Se NEpiijcay, Ev aic avtor 

EckTVacaV ou Svvatot TOV Tlepcav. 

elc TKovnpevac paxorpac Nag 7 TNKEL. 

Kat ™mv nev voKta éevtadea dSinyayov: eet a _TEpa 

bre patvev, EMOPEVOVTO cya CDVTETAYHEVOL Ent TOvC 

TOMEPLOUC™ KOL Yap OLYAN Eyeveto, wcte EAGBoV EyyvC 

mpoceA@ovtec. 

10 Enelto dé Kat mpoc anavtac Tove eto. AnpocBevouc Onodoyia 
yiyvetat, ee” te an anoSaveiv undeva, pte Biatiac, pte 
dEcpoic, ynte cltov evdeia. 

rb TrptBatoc elnev OTL creicacBar BovAouto ed @ wnte autoc 

tove “EAAnvac adiKetv, une exeivouc KQLELV TOC OlKLac, 

Aap Bavew te ToL emmodera ov SEowwto. e50fe tadta toic 

Ctpatnyoic Kal ecneicavto ent TOVTOLC. 

ovse BovrevecBar € ET apa, ri) Caxpatec, aha BeBovievtcOan. 

Mia dé Bovrn ticSe yap tic vuKtoc navta todta dei 

mempaxOanr. 

ovtwc odv ov TOVTOV Ectt Oapcoc te Kat avbpeta: wcte 

cupBatver TOUC pev avépetovc Bappareouc eivat, un pévtot 

Tove ye Sappar_eouc avdpetovuc mavtac: Sapcoc eV yap Kat 

and TEXVNC ylyvetot avOparoic Kal ano Gvpod Kat ano 

Kaviac, acnep n Svvapte, avépeia 8 ano dvcewc Kal5 

14 EvtPodiac TOV Woxdv ylyveton. 

Ol Aaxedarpovior TOC CHOVSAC MpotEpovc AEAVKEVAL TOC 

15 ‘ABnvaiove 1 nyodvto. 

16 o Nats odnw TETOKEV. 

®urnnoc, 0 natnp tod peyanrov "Adetavpov, povprov Bal 
Bovropevoc AaPeiv OxvPOV, Oc anNyyEeLAav ol KatacKONOL 


Nw 


\O 00 


12 


13 


- ean 


NOAENOV ELVAL TAVIGNACL KOL AVAAWTOV, NPOTHCEV El Yarend, 
OVTWC ECTLV WCTE "NSE OVOV NpocEAGElv xpuCLOV KoLLCovtg, 


Notes 


1 AA@ov had come (16.1/2); nept ... Heav were busy wrt}, 
TELPWLEVOIC Tod PaGouc lit. for [them] testing the depth. 

2 ot here because; av@xodounvtar < avoiKodSopeo. 

3 Kexpikota agrees with dvdpa understood, lit. it is necessary 

for aman... ; 
4 eic + acc. is used here instead of the plain acc. for emphasis 
(cf. 7.1/7a). 

6 Hpnvto < aipeouar choose (18.1/4); n innoc the cavalry, 

7 at noAdat the majority, most (cf. 8.2.11 and 15.2.17) 
ENENTOKECAV < NINTH. 

8 NKovnpevic < axovaw. 

9 vnédatvev, Enopevovto inceptive imperfects (began to ...). 

1 Bovdorto (and later S€o.vto) opt. in reported speech in 

historic sequence (14.1/4d); unte ... wnt introduce the 
negated conditions (that neither he ... nor they...); the 
subject of AapBavety is exeivouc from the previous phrase 
but note that it is not negated; éSote tadta these things 
seemed good. 

12 ovde ... Et. Opa supply ectt nor fis it] still [the] time; 
PeBovAetc@an i.e. to have finished deliberating. 

13 1.1 tavtov the same [thing]; the subject of ecti is Papcoc and 
avipe1d (with double subjects the verb may agree with only 
the nearer one). 

14 Take npotépove with tove ’A@nvatouc, which is the subject 
of AedvKevat. 

16 wc when; éctiv present tense because in indirect speech 
Greek always retains the tense of the original direct speech 
(7.1/3); Philip cynically implies that any fort can be captured 
if a sufficient bribe is offered to a potential traitor: 
mpoceAGeiv the infinitive here denotes a possible result. 
could approach. 


> 


16.3 Extra reading 


Heracles 


. After an attack of madness, Heracles wakes up to find himse’t 
tied to a pillar and surrounded by destruction which he uae 
has unwittingly perpetrated. The passage is from the “Hpaxine 
Euripides (485-406 Bc), the third of the great Attic traged!2” 


a 


Eynvouc Hev eipr Kai SeSopy’ Gnep pe Sei, 
oidepa te Kal yiv Toba 6’ NALov tade. 
ac 8 EV KADSOVL Kol dpevav tapaypati 
nentoxa Sewv@ Kat mvoac Seppac mvew 
petapcr’, Ov BeBara mAevpovav ano. 5 
1800, TL SEcLoic vate Onac MpyrcuEevoc 
veaviav Ga@paKa Kal Bpayiova 
mpoc NpLepavcte ave TUKLCHOTL 
fan, vexpoict yettovac OaKxouc éxov; 
mrepata 8 éyyn toa 7 Ecnaptor redq, 10 
& mpiv napacmilov? Epoic Bpaxtoctv 
écobe mhevpac e& Enod v Ecateto. 
ov Tov KaTHABoV adOrc etc “Ardov TAALV, 
Evpucbéwc diavrov €& “ArSov Lora; 
GAN odte CicddErov eLcopa nETPOV 15 
Thovtova v ovde cxiirtpa Anuntpoc Kopne. 
EK TOL TETANYWAL’ TOD NOT Ov GLHxava; 
an, Tic EYYUC 7 MPOCo OAM ELdv 
dvcyvotav Sctic THY EN Lacetar; 
Notes 


11 8€80py’ (= -«a) the perfect here is virtually an emphatic 
present I really see. Il.3ff. ac ... exclamatory, lit. how I have 
fallen in a terrible wave ... i.e. into what a terrible wave ...; 
betapcr(a) ... BeBora n. acc. pl. used adverbially (20.1/5), lit. 
how (wc 1.3) ... I breathe warm breaths shallowly, not steadily 
from my lungs (Heracles is panting but does not know why); 
ano on the accent of disyllabic prepositions when they follow 
the word they govern (see note on 11.2.4). I.6f. Take vatc dnwc 
together like a ship; aprcuevoc (< oppite) anchored; vedvidv 
here used adjectivally in the sense sturdy (not youthful, Heracles 
cing no longer young); @@paxa Kai Bpaytova lit. with respect 

'0 chest and arm this use of the accusative (called accusative of 
"espect, 20.1/5) is used to clarify verbs and adjectives; here the 
accusatives tell where (ie. with respect to what parts of his 
- y) Heracles is anchored (@pytcyevoc). 1.9 fyor (19.1/3b) I 
“i Saxouc trans. by a singular seat (the plural is often used for 
+, Singular in verse; cf. to€a in 1.10 and cxintpa in 1.16). 1.10 
Rett winged weapons (ntepora Eyxn) are arrows; Ecnopta 3rd s. 
oe i Pass. of cnetpo. 1.11 npiv (here an adverb) previously, 
shie] 4 Ys RapacmiCovt(a) governs the following dative, lit. 
ih He my arms. 1.12 €& = uno by. 1.14 Eurystheus was the 

: = Mycenae for whom Heracles had to complete his twelve 
ee (one of them, the descent to Hades to bring back 

“Tus, is referred to here); EvpucBeac diavaov lit. the double 


course (i.e. the descent and return) of (i.e. prescribed by 
Eurystheus; wordy (aor. pple. of BAwcxw) to be taken with 
Siavrov going [on] the double course (acc. of spatial exten, 
7.1/7d). I1.15f. Sisyphus was one of the sights of Hades. For h, 
sins on earth he had to push a rock to the top of a hill, but whe, 
he reached the summit the rock invariably rolled down and he 
had to start afresh; ove ... T(€) ... o05€ neither ... or (lit. and) .. 
nor yet (ovdé indicates a slight climax). 1.16 The daughter ot 
Demeter was Persephone, who was the wife of Pluto (= Hades). 
1.17 ex ... nEnANypar = ExnenAnywar (tmesis, see note on 12.3.9 
1.6); nod ‘etc. lit. wherever being am I helpless? but the emphasis 
is on @v and we must translate wherever am I in my 
helplessness? 


17.1 Grammar 


17.1/1 Imperative mood: commands and 
prohibitions 


The imperative mood is used for commands. In Greek it exists 
in the present and aorist tenses (and also the perfect — see note 
4). The stem used is the same as that of the corresponding 
indicative. As well as second person imperatives (which we 
have in English), Greek also has imperatives in the third person 
with the meanings given below. 


The imperative of Atq is 


Present 
ACTIVE MIDDLE/PASSIVE 
Ss. 2 Ade loosen! tov mid. ransom! 


pass. be loosened! 
3 AvEtm let him loosen! 2 vEcOw mid. let him ransom! 
pass. let him be loosened! 
PL. 2 Atete loosen! ASecOe mid. ransom! 
pass. be loosened! 
3 Adovtwv'! let them loosen! AVEcOwv mid. let them ransom! 
pass. let them be loosened! 


Aorist 
ACTIVE MIDDLE PASSIVE 
8. 2 Adcov ADcar AWEntL 
3 Adcato ATcacbw AvENta 
PL. 2 Atcate ABcacbe AVEnte 
3 ADcavtev ABcacBov AvOEevtav 
ne 


1 
fae that ABovtwv, ADcavtv, and AvOevtwv can also be the gen. pl. of masculine and 
€r of the corresponding participles. 
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The aorist is usually to be translated in the same way as th. 
present but the two are not interchangeable. The difference, a. 
elsewhere, is one of aspect. The present is used for an action 
which is seen as going on, in the process of happening or being 
repeated, the aorist for an action which is seen simply as ap 
event. Sometimes this distinction can be brought out in English 
by using a verbal periphrasis: 

Kpodcov (aor.) exetvnv tHV Swat that fly! 

pvtav. 

Kpove (pres.) Exetvnv thy puiav. Keep swatting that fly! 

Generally the present imperative is used with verbs which in 
themselves imply continual action, e.g. cnedde Bpadewc hasten 
slowly, while the aorist imperative is used with verbs which 
usually (but not necessarily) indicate a single act, e.g. kadcov nip 
ev th ectia light a fire in the hearth. 
Prohibitions (negative commands) are expressed with un, e.g. un 
mac. nicteve do not trust everyone; undeic todto ayvoetto let 
no-one be unaware of this, but if the aorist aspect is appropriate 
the mood employed is always the subjunctive, not the 
imperative: 

un ent Sovdetav Exav EAOqC. Do not go willingly to 

slavery. 

underc Savpacn. Let no-one be surprised. 


For the other use of this (jussive) subjunctive see 14.1/4a(i). 


To express a very strong prohibition ov un and the future 
indicative is used, e.g. 


TL MOLeic; OD WH KataPyceL. What are you doing? You 
shall (or must) not come 
down. 

Notes 


1 The imperative of the strong aorist has the same endings 2° 
the present. From pav@ave (aor. éua8ov) the aor. imp. act > 
wade, 1a0Et, pabete, waovtav. However, five strong 407s! 
imperatives are irregularly accented on the last syllable in 
the second person singular: eine (MEYO), EAGE (EPLOHA! 
evpe (evpicKxa), 15€ (Opaw), AaBE (AapBave). ; 

2 The imperative of the root aorist (11.1/1) follows that of ie 
aorist passive except that the ending for the 2nd s. is ®t; P° 
—u: from éyvav (y1yvecK@) we have yar, yvatw, YO 
yvovtov. tue 

3 The present imperative of contracted verbs is regular of. 
because of contraction, the 2nd s. forms are easily confuse 


| 


Active tind (tiyae) moter (moiee) — Sndov (Sndoe) 167 
Mid./pass. tu (tinaov) norod(noreov) dSnAod (SnAocov) 
The position of the accent can be important for distinguishing 
berween different forms, e.g. move. (imp.), novel (ind.). 

4 Jn addition to the present and aorist there is also a perfect 
imperative. The perfect imperative active consists of the 
perfect active participle and the imperative of epi (see 
below note 6), e.g. AeAvKac icOt (lit. be in a state of having 
loosened); but the perfect imperative middle/passive has 
single-word forms, e.g. A€Avco (lit. be in a state of having 
been loosened). This is rare except in verbs whose perfect 
has a present meaning (19.1/3a), e.g. wevnco remember! (< 
pénvnpat). For these forms of Ato see Appendix 1. 

5 The infinitive is sometimes used instead of the second 
person imperative, (cf. English Not to worry, i.e. do not 
worry): Tavtac, ® KpitoBovre, amadnBedcar mpoc nude at 
any rate, Critobulus, tell the truth to us. 

6 The imperative of eipt is ich bel, Ectw, Ecte, Ectwv (or 
Ovtwv). icO is also the 2nd s. imperative active of otéa 
(19.1/3a), with the meaning know! 

7 Some imperatives have a fixed use: 
yaipe, yatpete hello or goodbye (yaipw rejoice) 

Eppe, Eppete be damned! go to hell! eppetw let him/her/it be 

, damned! (Eppa go to one’s harm) 

aye, ayete; depe, dEpete come on! come now! (by way of 
encouragement). 
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17.1/2 Comparison of adjectives and adverbs 


Adjectives (and adverbs) have three degrees: positive bad, sick, 
wonderful; comparative worse, sicker, more wonderful; 
Superlative worst, sickest, most wonderful. To give the three 
degrees of an adjective is to compare it. Some adjectives in 

nglish are compared regularly (sick, wonderful), some 
ttegularly (bad). The same applies in Greek. By far the greater 
number of adjectives are compared by the addition of suffixes, 
and of these Greek has two sets: 


(a) Comparative in —tepoc, superlative in -tatoc 


] P 

ae type both the comparative in —tepoc (f. -tepa, n. -tepov) 
see the superlative in -tatoc (f. -tatn, n. -tatov) are first and 
: ee declension adjectives (3.1/3). All regularly compared 


‘tives belong here. The way in which -tepoc and ~tatoc are 


ag 


attached to the stem of an adjective depends on the class of jt; 
positive form: 

(i) First and second declension adjectives (3.1/3) add -otepoc. 
-otatoc if the last syllable of their stem is long, but -otepoc. 
-atatoc if this is short (the stem is obtained by subtracting 
-oc from the nom. m. s., e.g. coddc, stem cod-). A syllable js 
long if it contains either a long vowel, or a diphthong, or a 
short vowel followed by two consonants (the second not 
being A, u, v, or p); a syllable is short if it contains a short 
vowel followed by a single consonant (for further details 
see Appendix 9). Examples are: 


POSITIVE STEM COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
copoc cog- codatepoc copatatoc 
wise wiser wisest 
Sikaroc duxa- SuKarotepoc SiKa1otatoc 
just more just most just 
Epnuoc epny- Epnotepoc Epnotatoc 
desolate more desolate —_ most desolate 


Some 1st and 2nd declension adjectives belong to class (5) 
below. A few others belong to class (a) but are irregular, e.g. 
gidoc dear, compar. $\Aaitepoc, supl. iAaitatoc or 
otAtatoc. 

(ii) Third declension adjectives (10. 1/4) with a stem in ov add 
“ECTEPOC, -ECTATOC, €.g. Gopav (stem aopov-) stupid, 
Gdpovectepoc more stupid, adpovectatoc most stupid. 
Those with a stem in ec add -tepoc, ~tatoc, e.g. aAnénc 
(stem GAnVec-) true, adnPEectepoc, GANGEctatOC. 

(iii) First and third declension adjectives (10.1/3) in -e1c follow 
yapterc, charming, xXaprectepoc, Xaprectatoc. Some in -vc 
follow yAuKvc, sweet, yAuKUtEpoc, YAUKUTATOC but most are 
irregular (see below). 


(b) Comparative in -(()ov, superlative in ~ctoc 

This group, which is much smaller, contains irregular adjectives 
from all classes. The stem of the positive form is sometimes 
changed for the other degrees of comparison. The following at¢ 
the most common examples: 


POSITIVE COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
ayaGoc good GPELVeV cipictoc 
BeAtiov BeAtictoc 
; KPElttov Kpatictoc 
aicypoc ugly aicytov aicyictoc 
ahyeivoc painful adytov GXyictoc 


ex8poc hostile ex8tov &yxO1ctoc 


SS ————_ ————————— ———————— 


80C sweet ndtev nductoc 169 

KaKoc bad Kaktov KaKictoc < 
XElpOV XELpictoc 2. 

KanOC beautiful Kadatov KGAALCTOC 2 

peyac great peilov weyictoc 

ALyoC small, few — ehatwwv ehayictoc 

none much TAELOV TAEictoc 

padtoc easy Paov pactoc 

TaxvC swift Cattwv TOXLCTOC 


Two adjectives (@ya@oc and xaxoc) are compared in more than 
one way; Kpetttav, kpatictoc (from aya8oc) can also mean 
stronger, strongest (cf. kpatoc power). 


Comparatives in this class are declined as third declension 
adjectives in ov (10.1/4a), but with some very important 
alternative forms (we can ignore the vocative, which is rare), e.g. 


SINGULAR PLURAL 

M. & F. N. M. & B N. 
Nom. peitav peifov peioveciuetfouc petCova/perlo 
Acc. peitovo/ueiCo peilov peilovac/meifove peiCova/peito 
Gen. peiCovoc perlovav 
Dat. peiCovi perCoci(v) 


The alternatives are contracted versions of forms without v 
(uetC@ < petGoa). The acc. pl. peifove (< petCoac) has an 
irregular contraction (o + a normally produces w, as in the 
singular). It is important to note that the forms in -ovc may be 
nom. pl. as well as acc. pl. 

Thevov larger, (pl.) more has a stem nAe1- before w/ov but mAei- 
or the- before o (but always nAeov): 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
M. 8B N. M. & F. N. 

Nom. meiov RAEOV MAELOVEC mhetova 
MAEOVEC mhEova 
mELOVve TAELO 

Acc. metova MEOV mAEtovac TALLOVO. 

ThEOva, mAEovac nAEOVa 
ea: MAE TAELOUC MELO 
: TAELOVOC TAELOVOV 

Dat TABOVOC TAEOVOV 

: TAELOVI TAEvocu(v) 
MAEOVL mhEOCUV) 


A . . am A 3 

eee formed from adjectives (e.g. coac wisely) have as their 

the Parative the neuter singular nom./acc. of the comparative of 
adjective (copatepov more wisely), and as their superlative 
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the neuter plural nom./acc. of the superlative (cop@tata mos; 
wisely). Of the few adverbs not formed from adjectives we may 
note Hada very, UGAAOV more, waA.cta most. 


Notes 


1 The meaning of some adjectives (e.g. mac all) precludes a 
comparative or superlative. 

2 The adverbs waAAov more and podicta most are sometimes 
used to compare adjectives: paAAov idoc more dear, dearer: 
pod.cta iAoc most dear, dearest. 

3 Tttov lesser, weaker, inferior has no positive. Its superlative 
(nxtctoc) is only common as an adverb, nxtcta least of all, 
not at all. 


17.1/3 Meaning of the comparative and 
superlative 


Comparatives and superlatives in Greek are not always to be 
understood in the sense more X and most X. A comparative 
adjective is sometimes used where no comparison is expressed, 
and indicates a higher degree than the positive. English here uses 
rather or too (cf. also 17.1/4): 


0 Képoc Tv NOAVAOYa@tEpOC. Cyrus was rather talkative. 

ati Epa Siatpipai dpiv My discourses have 
Bapvtepar YEYOVaCL Kat become too burdensome 
Em Sovertepan. and odious for you. 


Likewise, the superlative (without the definite article) is often 
used to express a very high degree: 


KOL Note OvtoC TAYOU And once when there was 
Seivotatou Caxpatne a very terrible frost 
etAGev Tuatiov éxav. Socrates went out 


wearing (lit. having) 
[only] a cloak. 


As in English, a superlative adjective is preceded by the definite 
article when it means the most X: 6 Seworatoc nayoc the mos! 
terrible frost. The article is omitted, however, when a superlative 
adjective is used as a predicate, e.g. 0 CaKpatnc copmtator 
navtav ectiv Socrates is wisest of all (cf. 5./3). 


17.1/4 Constructions involving the comparative 
and superlative 


re ol 
(a) In comparisons in English a comparative adjective 


adverb is followed by than. In Greek 4 than (which ™* 
elsewhere mean or) is used in the same wav- 


el 


Ev toic OxAOLc MOavatepor Among crowds the 


ol anardsevtor 7 ot uneducated [are] more me 
nemorsevpevor. persuasive than the 2 
educated (lit. the having = 
been educated [people]). 
TO [LN Elvar KpEetttov 7h Not existing [is] better 
to Civ KaKac. than living badly. 


n is here a conjunction and what follows must be in the 
same case as what precedes. Whereas in English we can 
nowadays say Socrates is wiser than me, in Greek we must 
have Caxpatnc codmtepoc ectiv 7 eye; the first member of 
the comparison (Caxpatnc) is nominative and therefore the 
second member must also be nominative (hence €y@). 


There is, however, another construction, the genitive of 
comparison, in which the second member of the 
comparison is put into the genitive and 7 is omitted: 


0 xpUcoc Kpetttav pOptev For mortals gold [is] 


AOYov Bpotoic. stronger than countless 
words. 
ovdev cLaniic Ect Nothing is more useful 
YXONCLMTEpOV. than silence. 


(b) A comparative may be accompanied by a dative of measure 
of difference: kedaAq EAdttwv shorter by a head; veiov 
TMOAA® greater by much, i.e. much greater. 

(c) In sentences of the type he is too weak to help ... Greek 
uses a comparative adjective followed by 9 @cte and an 
infinitive (@cte here introduces a phrase of result — 

16.1/1): peiGov Ect 10 KaKOov 7 acte deeper the evil is 
too great to bear (lit. greater than so as to ...). 

(d) A superlative adjective or adverb is preceded by ac or O11 
(both used here adverbially) for expressions such as ac (6t1) 
Theicto. as many as possible; wc (O11) tayicta as quickly as 
Possible. 


17.1/5 Active verbs used in a passive sense 


ae verb anoxtetvo does not occur in the passive. Instead, 

P teek uses the active forms of ano8vycKo (literally die, but in 
'S context be killed): ot aiyuad@tor ané8avov vn0 tdv 
“PBapwv the captives were killed by the barbarians. The 

Pils sense of dme@avov is here made clear by the agent 

a ‘ruction ono + gen. (11.1/2). Some indication of this sort is 
‘mally present. 


Zt yun 


Similarly, devye (literally flee) and éxxtrto (literally fall out) are 
used as the passive of exBaddrw banish, send into exile: 


ex Natov egvyov nAovcLOL Some wealthy men were 
TLVEC VEO TOD SqpLOV. exiled from Naxos by 
the people. 
EK Yap tic GAANC “EAAadoc For when the most 
Ol MOAEWO 7] CtACEL influential men were 
exnintovtec nap’ ’A@nvaiovc — driven out of the rest of 
ol Svvatatator avexapovv. Greece by war or 


sedition, they used to 
withdraw to the 
Athenians (lit. those 
exiled by war ..., the 
most influential, ... 
used to ...). 


ed/kaxdc Aeyo (+ acc.) speak well/badly of has the passive 
ed/kaxdic axovw be well/badly spoken of (lit. hear well/badly): 


EE KaK@C AKOVCAVTA DRO I was deeply grieved when 
cod peyaan éd5axe Adrn. you spoke badly of me 
(lit. great grief bit me 
being badly spoken of by 
you). 


Likewise, et/kax@c nove (+ acc.) treat well/badly has the 
passive ev/kaxéc nacyo be treated well/badly (lit. suffer 
well/badly): ov aerkec KaKdc nacye vno exOpav [it is] not 
shameful to be badly treated by enemies. 


17.2 Greek reading 


1 A large number of pithy maxims current in antiquity wer 
said to be inscribed on the columns of the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi. The following is a selection from surviving lists 
(the columns themselves no longer exist). The most famous 
are (v) and (x). a 
(i) adiKovpevoc SiaAAattov. (ii) GAAOTPLOV aNEXOY- 
Bpadewc eyxeiper. (iv) yopeiv peAre. (v) yvGOr ceavtov., 
yovéac atdod. (vii) dpover Ovnta. (viii) Ent vexpO HN eee 
(ix) Kaipov yv@O1. (x) undév Gyav. (xi) mivov BN alga 
AaAEr. (xii) mhovter SiKaiac. (xiii) toynv vouite. 
DPprGopevoc tpa@pod. (xv) vioic pn Kataps. 

2# youvate noiéac: avépac ov yap yupvacerc. beak 

3 doPepwtepov écti ctpatomedov EAadav NyovpEvor ALOVT 
ctpatonedov ACOVtIOV NYOVMEVOD EAAHOD. 


(110) 
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ood 10 yijpac: ov yap Epxetar HOvov. 
KaA@c aKovEetv UGAAOV 1) Ti TAovtElv OEAE. 
podov maped@ov LNKeTt Cnret : TOALW. 
S00 Ota Exouev, cto Se Ev, iva TAELMO HEV AKOVaLEV, Ttta 
Se Aeyapev. 
Shorter proverbs 
(i) o&vtepov ou yeltovec BAErouct tav GAwnEeKv. (ii) net 
BadiCov un doBod ToL Kvpata. (itt) gayeto pe heov Kal an 
anonng. (iv) icOt Kal AE@v Onov xen, Kal mLONKOC EV pepen. 
(v) iv TLC éyate patav, toUTHV Kal EcOLeto. (vt) ctparnyob 
mapovtoc nao apxn navcacOe. (vii) o ThEOvOV Epav Kal TOV 
mapovtav anoctepettan. (vitt) citiov ec opisda Ma) 
euparrery. (ix) Gevoc a ov aKoAovder toic EmZaptorc vopotc. 
(x) tov ptdov kaK@c un reve, pnd’ €0 TOV EXOpov. (xt) un 
Katadpovacnc tod MEVNTOC EVvTUXAV. (xit) un Kpivete iva wn 
Kp6Ate. (xiii) at devtepat TOC gpovtidec copatepat. (xiv) 
ol TAELCTOL KQKOL. (xv) Gel TO. TEPUCL Bedtio. 
acmtdu Mev Cattev TLC GyaAAetan, TW mapa Gauve, 

Evtoc GPdLNTOV, KGAALTOV (= KateMmov) ovK e0eAov' 
avtoc 3 e€eouyov Savatov tEAOC™ acmic exetvy 

Eppeto’ e€atric KTCOHAL ov KOKLO. 
0 Bactreroc Rhye tod petpiov ecti mnyewc perCav Tprcl 
daxtvAOLC. 
The Spartans (oi Aaxavec/Aaxedaipoviot) were men of 
few words (hence our laconic) and had a reputation for a 
blunt, dry humour. Most of the following stories are about 
Spartan kings. 


(2) Evdapidac dav év ’Axadopeta EZevoxpaty m5n 
mpecBotepov Het TOV padntav $udocopoivta Kal 
mv@OuEVvoc OTL THY Gpemy Cntel, note odv, einev, avTH 
XPTcetar; 

(it) "Apyetou S€ tIvoc A€yovtoc, ac gavAotepor yLyvovtan 
Kata tac anodnpiac o. AaKavec, GA’ ovx vpeic ve, 
Edn, eic thv Cnaptnv eA@ovtec yelpovec GAAG 
Bedtiovec ytyvecbe. 

(iti) *Aytc mpoc GvOparov Movnpov Epatavta Tic Gpictoc 

gin Cnaptiatne, ELMEV, O COL avopouotatoc. 

(iv) "AvtaAKibac, copictod HEAAOvtoC avaytyvacketv 
EYKOPLOV ‘Hpaxheouc, ’ Tc yap avtov, EON, Weyet; 

(v) Geapisac Eidoc akovav NpatnOn, et 0&0 Ectiv, Kat 

elnev, o€btepov diaBoAjc. 

(vi) "ApyeAaoc, aSoAEcyou Kovpewc Epwtncavtoc avtov, 
TAC ce Keipa, O Pacired; cLlandv, Edn. 
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0 ApictoteAnc a axovcac UNO TIvoc AoLSopeicOar, anovta ue. 
Eon, Kal pact youre. 
Ol copuctat, TOAAO. cogot OvtEec, todto citoROV Epyacovrm, 
Tpaywa’ gackovtec yap apetiyc SiSacKaror eivat TOAAGKiC 
Katnyopovciy TOV habntav ac adtKkotcr coac, TOVC LLCBoie 
amoctepodvtec Kainep ed naOovtec Un’ avTAV. 
MORAN £x9pa Kai picoc adAnrov toic moAitarc eyyiyveran, 
bv a Eyaye poor goPotpar cet pH tt peiCov 7 dcte depery 
KOKOV Th moder cupBr. 
ot Aaxedarpovior empecBevovto mpoc tovC "A®nvaiovc 
eyKAnpata TOLOVHEVOL, Onac cétciy OTL peyic™ TPOacre 
ein, tod NOAELELV, TV (= eav) un tT ELcaKOvMCtV. 
KAgavipoc ETUpaWEUCE HEV Tedac enta €tm, aneOave de 
ono Capvarov avbpoc Ted@ov. 
"EARIc Kat oc Toxn, neyo xoipete” TOV dev’ npov: 

ovdev Epi x’ viv’ maCete tovc pet’ Eye. 


Notes 


1 


10 
11 


(it) anexopan is followed by the gen. (20.1/4). (x) Supply an 
imperative such as notet. (xiii) vopite + acc. believe in. 
(xiv) TIpMpod < TwpEor. (xv) Katap@ < KaTapaov. 

yap is here placed third word in its clause (cf. 15.3 1.27). 
TYOVMEVOY AE€ovtoc and nyovpevov EAGdov are both genitive 
absolutes (12.1/2b). 

(iv) icOi is here the 2nd s. imp. of eipt (17.1/1 note 6). (v) 
qv ... paCav lit. which bread (jv is here the relative adjective, 
9.1/2 note 3); uate < part. (vi) apyn as an abstract noun 
can mean magistracy but is used here concretely in the 
sense office. (vii) Both epaw desire (13.1/2a(ii)) and 
anoctepeopar be deprived of (20.1/4) are followed by the 
genitive, cf. anexov in 1(ii) above. (viii) euBaddev infinitive 
for imperative (17.1/1 note 5). (xv) Supply jv. 

A poem of Archilochus (7th cent. BC), the earliest figure in 
Greek literature about whom we have any reliable 
information. /.2 évtoc ayapntov is in apposition to nv in the 
previous line which, a blameless weapon, ... 1.3 Pavatov 
tehoc [the] doom of death (a Homeric phrase). L4 xaxio f. 
acc. s. to agree with acniSa understood. 

The royal cubit was that used by the Persians, the other was 
standard in the Greek world. 

(i) mv@opevoc ascertaining; Xenocrates was looking for 
virtue in the sense that he was investigating its nature from 
a philosophical point of view. (ii) This story is also about 
Eudamidas, who is the subject of on; ye emphasises UHEtC- 
(iii) apuctoc ... Craptiatme [the] best Spartan the article 's 
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not used with a predicate (5.1/3). (iv) For a down-to-earth 
Spartan, praising Heracles would have seemed as 
superfluous as praising motherhood; yap here introduces 
an ironical question “Well, who ...?” (vi) Kelp aor. subj. in 
a deliberative question (14. 1/4a(ii)) “How am I to cut ...?” 
After axovcdc we have the infinitive construction for 
reported speech (8.1/3a), lit. having heard [himself] to be 
abused ...; anovta < Gnew. 

TOA, (= ta GAAG) adverbial accusative (20.1/5), in other 
respects; toto refers to what follows but the meaning is not 
this extraordinary thing (there is no definite article with 
GtOnOV ... TpayLa), but an extraordinary thing [viz] this; yap 
explains what precedes, but we would omit it in English; 
coac i.e. the sophists (9.1/4a); both anoctepotvtec and 
ma@ovtec agree with the subject of adiKxotct (3 pl. pres. ind. 
act., not a pple.), i.e. the students; avtdv also refers back to 
the sophists and is used instead of co@v for variety. 

icoc GAAnA@v hatred of each other (9.1/4b) i.e. mutual 
hatred. 

empecBevovto impf. to express repeated action (4.1/1); 
novovpevor making the middle of novew is used with nouns 
to indicate the involvement of the subject, cf. TOAELOV 
moveicOar to wage war; elpnvny noreicOat to keep peace but 
TOMEMOV ToLeiv to cause a war (but not necessarily be 
involved in it); elptvny moieiv to impose peace (on 
belligerents); Ommc (= va) + opt. to express purpose after a 
historic tense (14. 1/4c(i)). 

Teac Doric gen. s. of Téa. 

xaipete (17.1/1 note 7) is qualified by weya (here an 
adverb), lit. farewell greatly (the author is pleased to be rid 


of them); x’ Opiv elision for kat Spiv (English idiom reverses , 


the order, you and me) — the clause means there is nothing 
for (i.e. between) you and me; noilete (here imp.) + acc. 
play with. 


17.3 Extra reading 


Prometheus Bound (2) 


Prometheus has revealed that he alone can save Zeus from a 
Marriage which will rob him of his divine kingship. In the scene 
clow, Hermes, the messenger of the gods, has come to force 
tometheus to disclose his secret. Shortly after, the play ends 
with Prometheus persisting in his refusal. 
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EPMHC 
cé TOV copicThy, TOV miKpGc UnEpMKpOV, 
TOV eapaptovt’ eic Seouc EqnpEporc 
mopovta TInac, TOV mvpoc KAERTHY Aeyor 
map dvaye ¢ ovctivac kopmeic ‘yayouc 
avsav, MPOC | ov? Exeivoc EKMUNTEL Kpatovc’ 
KOL tadto HEVtOL pndev aiVLKTNpLOC, 
GAN a0’ Exacta opace, pnde }OL dunhac 
odove, Tipopneed, mpocBarne. opgc 8 om 
Zeve toic TOLOvTOLC ODYL HaAGaKtCetar. 
TIPOMHOEYC 
cepvotopoc ye Kal povnpatoc TAEOC 
0 p080c ECTLV, ac OE@V OmMpEtov. 
veov VEOL Kpateite, Kal doxeite bn 
Valet anevej) TEpyop™ ovK €K Tove’ eyo 
Siccovc Tupavvouc EXNECOVTAC TcBopny; 
Tpltov de tOV viv Kolpavotve é ENOwouar 
aicxicta. KL TOXLCTA. uy t cot d0K@ 
tapReiv brontccetv TE tove VEOUC Beovc; 
TOAAOD Ye. Kal tod mavtoc eAAeino. cv be 
Kehev0ov 1 tvmep TA8ec eyKovet moa." 
Teven yap ovdev dv avictopeic eye. 


Notes 


1.1 Hermes’ words are aggressive and rude. This shows itself in 
the omission of the verb governing cé (KoA@ I am meiner 
trans. you there, the clever one ... Il.2f. tov e€apaptovt’ (a) .. 
nopovta lit. the one who offended ... [by] giving (nopovta aot. 
pple. of a defective verb which only exists in the aor. and peri. 
and is listed under the aor. ind. énopov); take Epnueporc with 
mopovta giving .. t0 mortals; rAEyo I mean. 
matnp i.e. Zeus; 0 avoye orders from avaya a verb perfect in form 
but present in meaning (cf. 19.1/3a); ovetivac (indirect 
interrogative, 10. 1/26) .. . yanouc plural for singular. 1.5 npoc (= 
uno) ov by which; exninter for vividness the present is used for 
the future in prophecies; Kpatovc (gen.) is governed by ex-. 1.6 
Understand opate from the next line; xat . . HEVTOL and indeed 
and what is more; pndev adverbial acc. (20. 4/5) in no way. Il.7 
ave’ (= ota) Exacta i.e. each thing, every detail; pnde - 
mpocBaAnc negative command (17. 1/1). L9 toic TOLOvTOLC lit. 
such things (i.e. behaviour). 1.10 méac 13.1/1a. 1.11 ac for tbe 
talk] of a lackey, on this restrictive use of ac see 21.1/1a(vi). Ae 
veov is n. acc. s. used adverbially (20.1/5) and to be taken wit 
Kpateite, lit. you rule newly, i.e. you have only just come fv 
power; Soxeite you think, expect; &n adds a note of sarcas™ 
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indeed. 1.14 Siccove (= Sittove the non-Attic form is used in 
Tragedy) tvpavvouc Uranus, the first king of the gods, had been 
dethroned by his son Cronus, who in turn was dethroned by 
Zeus (Prometheus sarcastically calls them TUpavvot). 1.15 Supply 
EKNURTOVTO. from éxnecovtac in the previous line; Exoyouar 
< epopae. 1.16 yn ... co. S0x@ is a question expecting a negative 
answer (10.1/2a), lit. surely I do not seem to you (un here = 
surely not); ti (the accent is from the enclitic coi, see Appendix 
8, d(ix)) acc. s. n. of the indefinite TLC, here used as an adverbial 
acc. (20.1/5) to some extent. 1.18 &dAeino takes the gen. I lack 
much (noddod, i.e. of such behaviour), in fact (kat) all (lit. the 
whole, i.e. of such behaviour) - Prometheus is strongly 
emphasizing that he is not frightened of the new rulers of 
heaven. 1.19 KeAev8ov acc. of space traversed along the road, 
after € EYKOVEL (2nd s. pres. imp. of €yKovew); jivnep (<< ocnep, i. e. 
oc + ep) is an emphatic form of the relative. 1.20 dv = tovtav a 
of those things which the relative pronoun has been attracted 
into the case of the antecedent, and the latter then omitted 
(9.1/2 note 2). 
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60 18.1 Grammar 


18.1/1 -p1 verbs 


-u1 verbs fall into two groups: 
(a) The suffixless class, where the endings of the present and 


imperfect are added directly to the stem without any suffix 
or link vowel, e.g. et-ut (3.1/6) and on-ut (7.1/2). There are 
nine other common verbs in this class: 

SiSopur give and Onur put, place (18.1/2) 

elu I shall go (18.1/3; distinguish from eipi I am) 

tctnp make to stand (19.1/1) 

{nur let go, send forth (20.1/2) 

Suvaya1 be able and enictapar know (19.1/3b; the only 
common deponents of this type) 

mipranur fill and misnpnyr burn (19.1/1 note 2) 


From another such verb, mpi say (obsolescent in Attic) Plato 
often uses the forms fv I said, 4 he/she said (13.3(i) 1.7; both 
forms were originally imperfect). 


(b) The -v0ut class, where the stem of the present and imperfect 


has a vo suffix (20.1/1). 


Both classes differ from - verbs in the present and 
imperfect; of class (a) Si5aur, tOnr, ictyur, tnur also differ 
in the aorist active and middle (tctmu in the perfect a” 
pluperfect as well). Elsewhere -11 verbs take the same 
suffixes and endings as -« verbs. 


48.1/2 5idwp give, TiOnp put, place 


These two —11 verbs are closely parallel. In nearly all their forms 
an o/@ in S1Sep1 corresponds to an e/y in TOM; and also o1 to 
ei in optative forms, and ov to €1 in forms other than those of 
the optative; the only exceptions are the ist s. impf. act. 
(edid0vv/eTLOnv), the present and aorist subjunctive (see note 1) 
and the perfect mid./pass. (Se5opa1 etc. but te@ewar etc.). 
Both verbs form their present stem by reduplication with iota 
(cf. yryvacxo); as in the perfect tense (15.1/1), an aspirated 
consonant is reduplicated with the corresponding non-aspirate, 
hence tt6n- (not 616n-). In both, the aorist active is weak in the 
singular, with x (not c) added to the long-vowel form of the root 
(5a-/On-); in the plural the endings are added directly to the 
short-vowel form of the root (50-/@¢-; this is really a type of root 
aorist). 


Their principal parts are: 


PRES. FUT. AOR. ACT PERF. ACT PERE. MID./PASS AOR. PASS 
Sida. Saco sSoKa ded5axKa SeSopar e500nv 
nen «ence = EOnxa reOnka Keipat 
(note 4) ereOnv 
(veGeyat) 


The future, perfect (act. and mid./pass.), and aorist passive are 
regular (see above 18.1/1). The present, imperfect, and aorist 
active forms, which require the greatest attention and should be 
mastered first, are set out here. The middle and passive forms 
are easily recognized from their endings (for full tables see 
Appendix 5) 


PRESENT AORIST 
INDICATIVE 
S 1 StS TOT é5oxa Enka 
2 8180c TNC edaxac €@nxac 
3 &tSact(v) aLOnci(v) edoxe(v) €Onxe(v) 
PL. 1 8t80pev TIOEMeEV ESopev EOepev 
2 dtd0te uOEtEe édote e0ete 
3 S80acu(v) auGEacu(v) édocav é@ecav 
INFINITIVE 
d1S0var TUOEvat Sodvat @eivar 
PARTICIPLE 


SiS0vc, -ovtoc OEIC, -Evtoc Sovc, Sovtoc -@eic, BEVtOC 
did0dca, -ovenc TOEica, -eicnc Sotca, Sovenc Geica, Geicnc 
Sidov, -ovtoc =. WHE, -Evtoc ~— Sov, SOvtoc Bev, BEvtoc 
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IMPERATIVE 
s 2. 8td0v TUGEt Soc @Ec 
3 8 S0tw TIBET dota GEtw 
PL. 2 81S0te T10ETe dote Oete 
3 &tdovtv TIBEVTOV Sovtav GEvtoy 
SUBJUNCTIVE (see note 1) 
s 1 8856 100 56 86 
2 8 iSae, etc. TLBTC, etc. Séc, etc. OTe, etc. 
OPTATIVE 
Ss. 1. 8d0tnv TIGELnv Soinv @etnv 
2  8tdoinc u18EiNc Soinc Geinc 
3 Soin uGein Soin Gein 
PL. 1 d:d0ipev tOcipev Soipev Geipev 
2 Std0itte uuGeite doite Oeite 
3 drd0iev uw10eiev doiev Oelev 
IMPERFECT ACTIVE 


edtdovv, edtbovc, cd1S0v, ediSopev, eStSote, E5150cav 
euOny, eviOetc, etiGet, eT Oepev, EtiGete, Et\Becav 


Notes 


1 


The present and aorist subjunctive active of 515a have the 
endings -@, —@c, -@, —Gyev, —dite, -c(v) (cf. 14.1/2 note 2). 
tuOnut has the regular endings (-6, ~fc, -{ etc.) but in both 
verbs the first syllable of the subjunctive endings has a 
circumflex as a result of contraction (5156 < 81500, 1100 < 
n10€0). 

The present and imperfect active of 515@p1 can also mean 
offer. 

The aorist active also has weak forms for the 3rd pl.: €5axav 
(= €S0cav), EOnkav (= E8ecav); weak forms may also occur in 
the 1st and 2nd pl. (e5axopev etc.) but are rare. 

The present tense of the deponent xeipar lie (19.1/3b) 5 
generally used instead of the perfect passive of tu@nyt in the 
sense to have been put, placed, established, e.g. oi vouot 
ONO tOv Pacthkewv KEelpevor (= teBeEvor) the laws 
established by the kings. Likewise éxeiuny, the imperfect © 
keipat, is used for the pluperfect passive of T1Onpt. 


18.1/3 elpi I shall come/go 


In Attic Greek prose the verb épyouai come/go occurs only 
the present indicative. The remainder of its present Oe 
(subjunctive, optative, imperative, infinitive, participle), and !" 


future and imperfect are supplied by eiy. which, though pre 


sent 


| 


in form, has in the indicative the future meaning I shall come/go 
(to be distinguished from eipi I am): 


pesENT IND. SUBJ. OPT. IMP. INF. PPLE. 
Epyonar = io iow (0. evar tev 
I come/go 

FUTURE ett _ iow. — ievat tov 
I shall come/go 

IMPERFECT fe 


I was coming/going, used to come/go 


For a complete table of forms see Appendix 3. Note that ion, 
ievar and tov can be either present or future (the context will 
normally show which tense is meant). The aorist of Epxowat is 
jr8ov (7.1/1 note 2), and the perfect €Anrvea.. 


18.1/4 Other verbs with principal parts from 
different roots 


The English verb to be is a combination of separate and 
etymologically distinct words (be, am, was, etc.). We have 
already seen the same in Greek with aipéa, A€yo, opaa, depo 
(7.1/1 note 2) as well as €pxouar; other examples are écO.o eat, 
nakew sell, mvéouar buy (see Principal parts of verbs; the 
principal parts of all eight should now be learnt). 


A particularly troublesome set is that associated with aipeo 
take, capture, whose passive is normally supplied by another 
verb, aAicxouat be captured, and whose middle aipodpor has 
the special sense choose. When used as a passive aipodpar 
ae means be chosen. These variations can be set out as 
ollows: 


PRESENT FUTURE AORIST PERFECT 

ape I take, aipnce ethov (stem €A-) Tonka 
capture 

Ohickowon (pass.) Iam taken, Gdacowar  edAav Eqdoxa 
am being 
captured 

Gpoduct (mid.) I choose  aipncowo  eiAounv fenwar 

Apodpar (pass.) Iam being aipe®ycouar ppeenv Tena 
chosen 

The Moods, infinitives and participles of eitdov I took, captured 


‘stem eA, cf. 7.1/1 note 2) and of the root aorist eadov I was 
“Ren, was captured are as follows: 
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482) NP SUBJ. OPT. IMP. INF. PPLE. 
eldov AO EAU éhe edciv Edoy 

FA EQAOV Aa aAoinv GAwbt GAGvVat — Aoic 

% | éahev is exactly parallel to éyvev (11.1/1), eg. ind. gai, 
EGAMC, EXAM etc. fe 
Notes 


1 Most compounds of A€yo have the meaning pick up, gath., 
e.g. ExAEYO pick out, cvAdéya collect, katareyw pick, chon 
(and also recount). These compounds have principal par, 
from the stem Aey- only, e.g. ExAeyo, ExAcba, EkeArLka, etc. 

2 The alternative principal parts of A€yw (Epa, einov etc.) arc 
however, used in the compounds of ayopet speak in 
public, e.g. anayopevo forbid (fut. anepd, aor. dneinoy. 
mMpoayopeva proclaim. 


18.1/5 Conditional sentences 


Conditional sentences contain at least one main clause and one 
adverbial clause of condition; the latter is introduced by «1 1. 
They fall into two clearly defined categories which, in both 
English and Greek, are distinguished by the form of the main 
clause: 


Category 1 
In the main clause English has the auxiliary verb would or 
should (or occasionally could), and Greek has the particle ov 


(see below). An English example is: I would be sorry if you 
were not to persist with Greek. 

Category 2 ‘ 
In the main clause English does not have the auxiliary won" 
or should, and Greek does not have the particle ov. eH 

English example is: I am sorry if you find Greek ver 

difficult. 


There is a clear distinction between the two categories. The pe 
is used in cases where something could have happened oe 
past, could be happening now, or could happen in the futur 
The cases covered by the second are also hypothetical (4° a 
conditional sentences must be), but here, by not using “7° ee 
should in English or dv in Greek, we express ourselves 10 2 

positive and confident way. Sait 
r to the furuts: 


Conditional clauses of both categories refer eithe but the 


present, or past. ov is used to negate main clauses 


1 Unless these are in the form of a command (17.1/1) or wish (21.1/1). 


— 


_aative in the et clause is un. av is postpositive and therefore 
Sar stands as first word in the main clause of conditional 
“ey a 

“lauses of the first category. 


The three time-frames of each category are given below: 


CATEGORY 1 CATEGORY 2 
English would/sbould in the main verb without would/should in 
clause the main clause 
Greek av in the main clause no Gv in the main clause 
FUTURE 
Conditional clause 
ci + optative (pres. or aor.) eav (see note 2) + subjunctive 
(pres. or aor.) 
Main clause 
optative (pres. or aor.) + av future indicative 
ei todto MPEEELAC, GLAPTOLC av. edv todto npagnc, qwapmcet. 
If you were to do this, you would If you do this, you will be 
be wrong. wrong. 
PRESENT 
Conditional clause 
el + imperfect indicative €l + present indicative 
Main clause 
imperfect indicative + dv present indicative 
el toto Enpttec, NaAptaveEc av. El todt0 mpAtterc, Gpaptaverc. 
If you were [now] doing this, you If you are doing this, you are 
would be wrong. wrong. 
PAST 
Conditional clause 
&t + aorist indicative el + imperfect or aorist 
indicative 
aorist indicat; ~ Mom cams ee ee 
ee Indicative + dv . imperfect or aorist indicative 
Wace eEnpagac, Twaptec av. El toto Empattec, Nwaptavec. 
You had done this, you would have If you used to do this, you 
een wrong, were (used to be) wrong. 


Ei tTodtO Enpdtac, Naptec. 
If you did this, you were 
wrong. 


¥ 

bee already seen that the particle av, when used with the 

feprace ce in subordinate clauses (14.1/4c(iii)), can be 

equiva’ in English by ever. Here, however, it has no semantic 
€nt. When in English we wish to express potentiality (as 


e 
” the : ie 
Main clause of first category conditional sentences) we use 
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an auxiliary verb (generally would or should), e.g. I would ha, 
liked to see you. av, however, which expresses potentiality .. 
Greek, is an adverbial particle and modifies the verb to which, . 


is attached: ovx éyéveto means it did not happen; oi 
eyeveto means it would not have happened. 


Notes 


1 The meaning of ei ... émp&ttec/Enpadgac depends on wha, 
follows, i.e. on whether it is in a category 1 or category } 
sentence. 

2 The conjunction edv of the future time-frame of category 2 
is a contraction of et + dv (cf. Otav < ote + Gv, 14.1/4¢(i1i)), 
It may also be written as dv (to be distinguished from the 
particle &v — the latter has a short vowel) or jv in some 


Gg, 


dialects. 
3 It is possible to combine certain time references within one 
sentence: 
El todto Enpaéac, If you had done that, you 
Exivdbvevec av. would [now] be in 
danger. 
El tTodto Expa~ac, If you did that, you are in 
KivdDvevEtc. danger. 


4 Incategory 2 sentences with a future reference ei + fut. ind. 
is substituted for cav + subj. where a threat or warning |s 
implied: 

anoxteveic et pe yc €&m =  —- You will kill [me] if you 
Borsic. throw me out of the 
country. 


18.1/6 Gkpoc, pecoc, écyatoc 


These three adjectives vary in meaning according to whether 
they are used in the attributive or predicative position (31/30): 


0 axKpov dpoc the high axpov 10 Spoc the top of the 
mountain mountain 

10 pécov dpoc the middle uécov 10 Opoc the middle of 
mountain the mountain 

10 Ecyatov Opoc the furthest —_ Ecyatov 0 Gpoc the furthest 
mountain part of the mountain 


. . ole aM w (oF 
For the predicative position we may also have to opoc aKpov et 


OS 


48.2 Greek reading 1 


1 Kvpaioc TLC pear En@het. yevcapevon i be TLVOC Kal ELMOVTOC, 
navo KAOV ECTLY, EL UN Yap, Edn, pc Evenecev ELC AVTO ODK 
Gv ENMAOVV. 

2 AgKaLva tic Mpoc Tov VLOV A€yovta pLKpoOV ExELV TO ELdoc 
elne, Kat Biya mpocGec. 

3 Proverbs 
(t) eav n Agovtil un e€ikntat, Ty ahamextiv Mpocaryov. (#) 
KVL 5idac 6 axyvpa, ove de octd. (iii) € en axpg Hh yay 10 
gureiv EXELC. (iv) av (= €av) tove gidovc HicGpev, a 
ROUNCOMEY TOVC pLcodvtac; (v) el TVpOV eixov, OvK Gv 
edSeounv 0 oyov. (vi) # gidov bv “opyny év KaKoict Tu) Mpodge. 
(vii) # 10 Kepdoc Ndv, KaV ATO yevdav 1 ‘Up. (viit) doc ua Kal 
ape Th. (ix) # TAN Biov tLOnjcr c@ppovectepov. (x) aicxpov 
evepyetac npododvar. (xt) eav EXOUEV XPTwAta, efopev 
gidove. (xii) 1 1t@ TA MPAyLata ony a) Geo gidov. 

4 # eic ‘Podov et Thetv dei, Tic ’OhupmKov TiGev € EPaTHV 

TOV pave, KaL TAC MALVCETAL achareac: 

xo pavtic, npGrtov pev, Eon, KOLVTV exe TH vadv, 
Ka Bn XEWdvoc, 10d de GEpovc avayou" 

tata yap TV NOvfic, ngerc KaKeice Kai ode, 5 
WV BN TELpaThc év mehayer ce AaB. 

5 yEpov NOTE Evha Koyac Kal tadta depav TORAH o50v 
efadile. Sia 5& tov KOnOV ano@€pevoc 10 goptiov TOV 
Oavatov eneKareito. tod de Cavatov avevtoc Kat 
movBavopevov dua TVG ALTLAV ETEKAAEITO, O YEpaV En, iva 
10 doptiov todto apac emOfic pou. 

6 #0 anav diS0pevov Sapov, av Kal LLUKpOV 1, 

peyictov ECTLY, av pet evvoLac 5067. 
7 Ootc, Ny un ayn Ooty, dpaxov ov yevnceta. 
8 # yiic eneBnv yupvoc, yopvoc et ono yatav anew 
Kau TL pathy HOXOG, YUpLVOV Op@v to TEAC; 
9 More stories about Diogenes 
(i) Bavpatovtoc TLvOC 10. év Capo®paxy ava@nparta £0n, 
TOMO av tv TELO ei Kai Ot pn cwBEvtec avetiOecay. 
(ii) etc Movéov eABav Ka Seacapevoc peyanac TAC TVAAC, 
yiKpay de TH NOALW, _Gvdpec Movétot, Eon, KAetcate 
TOC TOAAC un Ty TOALC vpdv e€€0n. 
(iii) SucKoAov Trev’ tod e ELMOVTOC, £av ye TReicyc, Eon, et 
ce edvvaynv meicat, énewca av ce anayEacbat. 
(iv) AYXZVOV ye@’ mpepav ayac nepiner A€yov, GvOpanov 
ta. 
10 In order to lure the Syracusan army away from Syracuse, 
the Athenians sent an agent who persuaded the Syracusans 
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that they could surprise the Athenians at a neighbouring 
city, Catana. The ruse was totally successful. The passage is 
from Thucydides’ account of the disastrous Athenian 
expedition to Sicily (415-413 Bc). 


ot de ctpatnyot TOV Cupaxociov ENLCTEVCOV TO avOpdne 
TOA OREPLCKENTOTEpOV, Kat ev6vc Tpepav EvvOepevor 7 i 
Tapecovtar OnEecteLAay avtOv, Kal avtot Mpoeinov mavényer 
TACLV ebvevan Cupaxociote. Enel be etoina avtoic To Tic 
TapacKeviic i Kal ai Tepar €v aic Evvebevto new € eyyvc 5 
feav, TOPEVOLEVOL em Katavne TALCaVTO em ™ Cupareo 
TOTALO. o 8 "ASnvaiot, ac Te8ovto avtouc Mpocrovtac, 
avahaBovtec 70 ctpatevpa anav 70 EQvtdv Kal 
empupacavtec ENL TAC VAC KAL TO NAOLA UNO VUKTO EXAEOV 
em tac CupaKovcac. 10 


Notes 


1 yap yes, for Greek has no word which corresponds exactly 
to the English yes and often the assent of a speaker is 
implied by particles (24.1/1). 

2 tkpov is in the predicative position (3.1/3b), i.e. that be 
had his sword short, i.e. that the sword he had was short; 
Kat is adverbial (as well) but need not be translated; mpobec 
< mpoctiOnytt. 

3 (i) mpocayov < npocanto. (iv) movew + two accusatives do 
[something] to/with (22.1/2flii)). (vii) xv = Kar ety; yevdov 
< weddoc. (&x) wi@ncu here render (xi) EEoyev < Exo. (xii) ' 1to 
3rd s. imp. of Epxouon (18.1/3 and Appendix 3); 1 Ge@ giAov 
(n. s.) sc. ect it is dear to God. 

4 11 ev if would be first word of its clause in prose. 1.2 
rAevcetat lit. be will sail, but translate be would sail, 
because Greek retains the original tense in reported 
(indirect) speech (8.1/3 and 10.1/2b); acoareac, i.e. 
achaAde the uncontracted form is Ionic (on Ionic forms in 
poetry see 1.3). 1.3 ym = Kai 0; Katvnv predicative as in 2 
above, lit. have the ship [which you sail in] new, ie. get 4 
new ship. 1.4 xewdvoc .. . BEpovc gen. of time within which 
(7. 1/7¢). LS iv = = ev (also in next line and in 7 below); 
KOKeice (=Kal exeice) Kai Ode lit. both thither and hither, 
i.e. both there and back. 

5 anoBepuevoc aor. mid. pple. of anotiOnut; gavevtoc gen. m. 
s. of the aor. pple. of gaivoya; muvOavopevov asking; apac 
nom. m. s. of the aor. act. pple. of aipw; exvOfjc 2nd s. aor 
subj. act. of émtOnp. 


6 In both lines &v = é&v; e&v (or ei) kat normally although 
but here obviously even if (which is usually Kat evedv); 
5064) 3rd s. aor. subj. pass. of dda. 

7 ayn 3rd s. aor. subj. act. of Ec@ia. 

8 @ ie. te. 

9 (i) Samothrace, an island in the northern Aegean, was 
notorious for shipwrecks; the subject of gn (and in (ii) and 
(ii)) is Diogenes; moAA@ dat. of measure of difference 
(17.1/4b); take xat also with what follows; Ol pn cobEvtec 
(aor. pass. pple. of c@to) the negative yn is used because 
Diogenes is referring to a general class (12. 1/2a(vi)); 
avetiBecav had dedicated the imperfect, not the aorist, is 
used because the verb refers to repeated action in the past. 
(ii) weyadac ... wTkpdv both adjectives are predicative as in 
2 above; pn introducing a negative purpose clause 
(14.1/4c(i)). (ti) tod refers to the Suckodoc; anoyEacBar aor. 
inf. of a OnayXONAL (iv) neprper 3rd s. impf. of MEPLEPXOHAL 
Me 1/3); pe@ nepav after day[break] i ie. by day, cf. aya th 


Epa. 

10 12 nmorArA® (dat. of measure of difference, 17.1/4by isto be 
taken with the following word. 1.3 Mapecovtat (< mapert) 
on the future see note on mAevcetat in 4 1.2 above (cf. néew 
in 1.5). UL. 4f. Take nacwv . . Cupaxociore with MPOELROV (< 
Rpoayopeva,18.1/4 note 2)f.s Ta tic napackeviic lit. the 
[things] of their preparation but trans. their preparations. 
16 nudtcavto < abAiCopuan. 1.9 ta mdota is acc. after ent. 


18.3 Extra reading 


The sea, the sea! 


The Anabasis of Xenophon (7.2.12) tells how an army of Greek 
Mercenaries, after becoming embroiled in a dispute between 
tivals for the Persian throne, had to make their way back from 
Persia to Greece. The following passage describes their elation 


when, after many months of hardship, they finally reached the 
Black Sea. 


Kat adixvodvrar em 0 Opoc Th TEUNTH Tepe Ovopa bé tT Oper 
fv Onyne. é Enet SE OL Tpator, YEVOVtO eni tod Opovc Kal Kateidov 
ay Sadattav, Kpavyy TOAAH EYEVETO. axovcac Se 0 Eevoddv KaL 
oi OomicBogvAaKEC @neycav ‘EumpocOev GAAove emt Oecar 
ToAEuLovc’ enerdy 8 n Bon, TAELOV Te eylyveto KQL eyYUtEpoV Ka 5 
Ol Gel Emiovtec EBEov Spoum Eni tove dei Podvtac Kai NOAA 


1 
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peilov eylyveto q Bon dco dn mA£1OUC EYLYVOVTO, e50xe1 bn 
pet OV TL evar 20) Eevopavet, Kat avaBac eq” UNNOV KAL TIC 
UNMEGC avaAapov napefonber: Kat taxa 57 o aKxovouct Boovrwv TOV 
ctpatiatav, 6 Oaratta SaAatta, Kal MOPEYYVOVTOV. év0a. 57 E€eoy 1p 
ROVTEC KOL ou omcBogvdaKec, Kat 10. bnotvyia Tavdveto KGL o1 
inno. ener dé ahLKOVtO MOVTEC EN TO axpov, évtadea dn 
nepeBaddov GAANAOVe Kal cTpatnyouvc Kal Aoxayouc 
daxpvovtec. 


Notes 


11 agukvotvtat vivid present (see note on 7.2.13 1.9f.; cf. 
axovovct in 1.9). 1.4 @nOncav < oiopat. L6f. o1 get Emovtec (< 
enepyoua) those who kept coming up refers to the different 
groups who went up the hill, but tovc aet Bodvtac those who 
kept shouting refers to the ever-increasing group that could see 
the sea; Spou@ at a run is redundant after €0eov (inceptive 
imperfect began to run 4.1/1 footnote). Il. 7£ 6 oc@ etc. lit. by how 
much they became more [numerous]; on Ococ see 21.1/3; edoxer 

. TO Eevopavr lit. it seemed to Xenophon; peigov TT something 
more serious. 1.9 napeBonGet and the imperfects i in the following 
lines are inceptive (see above on &@eov). 1.11 nAavveto has ta 
vnotuyia and oi inno as its subjects but it agrees with the nearer 
one, ta vnoCuyia, which as a neuter plural takes a singular verb 
(3.1/1 note 2; for another example of a double subject see 
16.2.13 1.1). 


19.1 Grammar 


19.1/1 ictnp and its compounds 


ictnut make to stand, set up was originally cictdu. with a 
present stem of the same formation as dt5@y1 and trOnpr (i.e. 
reduplication with iota and no suffix). At an early stage in the 
history of Greek the initial sigma developed into a rough 
breathing; the resulting ict&u. (the form in most dialects) 
became ictmp in Attic with the regular change of @ > 1.' 
Consequently, where the alternation 5a/50 occurs in 15ep1 and 
6n/0e in t1Onut we have ctn/cta in ictnu; the alternation on/oa 
in oni (7.1/2) has the same explanation (the original form of 
the first person singular is oat). 

The present and imperfect of ict. are almost completely 
Parallel to S1S@p1 and tiOnut. In the active we have: 

PRESENT 


IND. IMP. SUBJ. OPT. 
S 1) Tern ictd ictainy 
2 terme icth ictiic ictainc 
3 icrncr(v) ictata icthl ictain 
PL. 10 ictapev ict@pev ictoipev 
2 ictate lctare ictijte ictaite 
3 icta&er(v) ictavtov ictacu(v) ictatev 


INFINITIVE. ictavat 
VARTICIPLE ictiic, ictéica, ictav; gen. ictavtoc, ictiicnc, ictavtoc 
MPERFECT tomy, teme, tem, tctapev, tcrate, tcracav 


a 


ly. 
sat change, which occurs when @ is not preceded by a vowel or p, is one of the more 
ng differences between Attic and most other dialects. 
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The future ctycw I shall make to stand, shall set up is also 
parallel, but we meet a divergence in the aorist. ictnut has two 
sets of forms (cf. the two aorists of ¢vo, 11.1/1): 


(a) A weak aorist €ctnca, which is transitive and means I made 
to stand, set up. 

(b) A root aorist Ectnv (conjugated as éBnv, 11.1/1), which is 
intransitive and means I stood. 


Examples of these two aorists are: 


Eyxoc EctTHCE MPOc KLOVa. He stood his spear against 
a pillar (transitive). 

"AAKUNVNC tOKOc EcTH CLOT. The son of Alcmene stood 
in silence (intransitive). 


The two aorists have identical forms in the 3rd pl. indicative 
active éctycav (Ecmc-av from éctca; écty-cav from écthy). 
Where this form occurs, only the context will show whether it 
is transitive or intransitive. 


tctnpt is also irregular in its perfect and pluperfect. Both tenses 
have a x suffix in the singular of the indicative but elsewhere a 
stem without « (écta-) is normally used (see below). Because 
these tenses are intransitive (see below) they occur only in the 
active voice: 


PERFECT 
IND. IMP. SUBJ. OPT. 

s. 1 écmKa Ecta ECtalnv 
2 écmKac EctaOr éctiic ECTALNC 
3 éctmxKe(v) EctaTH Ecth ECTALN 

PL. 1 &ctapev ECTOPEV ECtaipev 
2° éctate Ectate ectiyte Ectaite 
3 ectdcu(v) ECTAVTOV Ectacu(v) Ectatev 


INFINITIVE Ectavat 
PARTICIPLES Ectadc, Ectéca, EctOc gen. EctéaTOC, EctMCTC, EctATOC 
PLUPERFECT eictykn, eictKne, eictnKer(v), Ectapev, Ectate, Ectacav 


Except for the imperative, forms with the stem écto- have 
alternatives in ectnx- (e.g. 3rd pl. ind. ecmxdadcr(v), inf. 
éctynxevar) but these are less common. 


The first syllable of the perfect stem was originally cect- with 
reduplication of c, but, as in the present stem, the initial c 
developed into a rough breathing, giving éct-. Because € is in 
fact the reduplication it is kept in all forms of the perfect 
(16.1/4). The initial evct- of the singular of the pluperfect was 
originally écect- with the syllabic augment and reduplication 
(quite irregularly the augment does not occur in the plural and 
hence the ist and 2nd pl. forms are identical with those of the 
perfect). 


ee 


poth perfect and pluperfect are intransitive and they are used as 
a present and imperfect tense respectively: Ectnxa I am standing 
and evctnxn I was standing. The future perfect ecmEo I shall 
stand (cf. 16.1/4 note 2) is also intransitive. 


We may summarize these forms as follows: 


Transitive Intransitive 
PRESENT ictnu I am making PERFECT ectnxa I am 
to stand standing 
FUTURE cme I shall make to FUT. PERF. = cttw I shall 
stand stand 
IMPERFECT tcemv I was making to PLUPERFECT eictnxn! was 
stand standing 


WEAK AORIST éctnca I made to stand ROOT AORIST éctnv I stood 


A comprehensive table of ictnu is given in Appendix 5. The 
present middle ictoan is intransitive and literally means I am in 
the process of making myself stand, i.e. it represents a present 
act as opposed to the perfect, which represents a present state (I 
am in a standing position). The imperfect middle (tetany) and 
future middle (ctncopar) are also intransitive but the weak aorist 
middle (Ectncapnv) is transitive and means I made (something) 
stand for myself. 

ictnut has many compounds and these retain the same 
distinctions between transitive and intransitive tenses. Among 
the most common are: 


Transitive tenses Intransitive tenses 
avicrnt raise up; restore; causeto _rise up; be expelled; 
migrate 
(ava up) migrate, expel, uproot 
adternpr remove; cause to revolt go away from; revolt 
(ano away) 
Ka@ictne set down; put in a settle down; come into a 
certain state; appoint; certain state; be 
(xata down) establish (laws etc.) appointed; be 
established 


The middle voice of compounds of ictnut follows the pattern of 
the simple verb: 01 BapBapor adictavtar the barbarians are in [the 
act of] revolt (cf. ov BapBapor adectacw (perfect) the barbarians 
are in [a state of] revolt). 

Examples of the above compounds are: 


avectncav Kai Aiytvntic 7 In this same summer the 
at GEper tovte €€ Athenians also expelled 
Atytvne ’A@nvaiot. the Aeginetans from 


Aegina. 


Bowwtot ot viv e€nkocto € ETEL 
peta Taiov ahaci ef “Apvnc 
avactavtec 010 Oeccadav tHv 


Bowotiav @xicav. 


El TOUC Evppwayouc avtdav 
adictaven meipacopeda, 
SENcCeL Kai TOVTOLC VaUCL 


BonGeiv 70 nAEov ovcL 
victortanie. 


mp@tor an’ avtdv Mijsor 
NpEavto adictacba. 


KOTECTHCE TOPAWOV elvat 


naida tov Eavtod. 

€c dOPov KatACcTaVtOV 
5ragGeipovtar ROAOL 
Xaovov. 


Notes 


In the sixtieth year after 
the capture of Troy the 
present Boeotians, after 
being expelled from Arne 
by the Thessalians, 
colonised Boeotia. 

If we try (lit. shall try) to 
make their allies revolt, 
we shall have to come to 
their assistance as well 
with a fleet because they 
are for the most part 
islanders (lit. it will be 
necessary to assist them 
also with ships, being 
[for] the greater [part] 
islanders). 

The Medes were the first 
to start to revolt from 
them (lit. the Medes first 
started ...). 

He appointed his own son 
to be tyrant. 

When they were reduced 
to a state of panic many 
of the Chaonians were 
kiiled (vivid present). 


1 To distinguish the different forms of ictnut it is essential to 


remember that: 


(i) 1et- occurs in all forms of the present and imperfect but 


nowhere else. 


(ii) éct- occurs only i in the aorist indicative. 
(iii) €ct- occurs in all forms of the perfect and in the 
pluperfect plural but nowhere else. 
(iv) eict- occurs only in the pluperfect singular. 
2 mpndanur fill and miwnpnu burn (tr.) follow icmp in the 
present and imperfect, e.g. the pres. ind. act. of the first is: 
TMIPTAHML, MipRANC, wipmAncu(v), nixAauev, nipnAate, 


TApTAdcUv). 
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{9.1/2 Potential clauses 


Potential clauses express an action or state which has or had the 
potentiality of happening: I wouldn’t like to meet him on a dark 
night; Alcibiades would have been a disaster at our last party. In 
Greek the construction is the same as for main clauses in 
category 1 conditional sentences (18.1/5; for the only 
complication see note 1 below); and the same is true in English, 
which uses would or could (although other auxiliaries such as 
might are also possible). As with conditional sentences (18.1/5) 
we have three time-frames: 


Future The optative (present or aorist as appropriate) with 
Gv: todt0 ODK Gv yévoito that would not happen. 

Present The imperfect indicative with av: todto ovK av 
eytyveto that would not be happening or happen 
[now — to make a distinction between future and 
present English may need to add an adverbj. 

Past The aorist indicative with av: todto ovK av eyéveto 
that would not have happened. 


Notes 


1 A future potential can be used as a form of politeness to 
make a statement or request less blunt, e.g. BovAowny av I 
should like (cf. BovAopar I want). eBovrounv av I could wish 
(sc. that something were now the case) is also frequently 
used with a past reference I could have wished; this is a relic 
of older use. 

2 Ina particular context it is sometimes possible to translate a 
present or future potential by can, instead of could/would; 
the above examples would then be translated that can not' 
happen/be happening. 


19.1/3 Oddities in verbs 


(a) Perfects with a present meaning 


As we have seen (15.1.1), the perfect expresses a state in the 
Present resulting from an action in the past. The perfect of some 
Greek verbs is best expressed in English by the present tense of 
verbs which in themselves indicate a state. The most common 
examples are: 


dedoiKa I am afraid (lit. I have become alarmed) from 8ei8@ be 
alarmed. The aorist €e1ca is common and has the meaning 
I was afraid. 
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éyvaxa I know (lit. I have recognized) from yryvacKo recognise, 

eouxa I resemble, I seem exists only in a few forms outside the 
perfect. Poetical forms in e1x- occur in the infinitive (etKevon, 
otherwise €OLKEvat) and participle (etxac, eixvia, E1KOC, 
otherwise e0iKac etc.). 

Kextmpan,! lit. I have acquired or I am in a state of having 
acquired (< xtaopar acquire), is normally to be translated 
by I possess, own (pipf. éxextnuny I possessed, owned; fut, 
perf. Kextncopat I shall possess, own). 

pepvnar I remember (lit. I have reminded myself) from 
piwvnckopar remind oneself. The aorist passive €uvycOnv 
means I remembered (ex. at 12.3.9 1.2). 

oida I know exists only in the perfect, pluperfect, and future 
— see Appendix 3. 

té0vnxa I am dead (lit. I have died) from ano8vycKe die (the 
perfect is exceptional in never having the prefix ano-, 
whereas the other tenses of the uncompounded verb are 
normally restricted to poetry). As with the perfect of temp 
(19.1/1) shorter forms occur, e.g. inf. te@vavar (for 
teOvnkevan), pple. teOvedc (for te6vnkac), opt. te8vainv. 

(b) Eccentric ssa. verbs 
A few deponents end in -opot, not —Opan, because they belong 
to the -u1 class of verbs (18.1/1; cf. ictapar pres, mid./pass. of 
ternpt, 19.1/1). The only common examples are dvvapar be able 
and eénictaya. know how to, understand (both passive 
deponents with a middle future — see Principal parts of verbs; we 
have already met some forms, e.g. 10.3 /.4f.). These differ from 
-w verbs only in the present and imperfect. In these tenses 
Svvapar is conjugated: 
PRESENT 

INDICATIVE Sbvapar, Sdvacat, Sdvatar, Suvapeda, Sdvacbe, Sovavtot 

INFINITIVE S0vacOat PARTICIPLE Svvapevoc, -n, -OVv 
IMPERFECT 

edvvauny, edvva (< -aco), e5d0vato, edvvape@a, eSv0vacbe, eSvvave0. 
For evv- we may also have ndvv-. The other moods of the 
present, where they occur, follow ictnt (19.1/1). The forms of 
erictopat are parallel. 


Two similar verbs are xeipan lie, be laid down and xaOnuat be 
seated, sit’ which, because they both describe a continual action, 
exist only in the present, imperfect, and future. Keipat 15 
conjugated: 


! This reduplication is an exception to the rule given at 15.1/1 (we would have expected 
ext). 

; xa@@nucn is used in prose but the uncompounded verb, jan, is found in verse (e.g. 16- 3 
9), 


PRESENT ; 
INDICATIVE Keipat, Keica1, Keita1, Kete@a, KeicOe, Keivtar 
INFINITIVE Keic@a PARTICIPLE Keipevoc, -n, -Ov 
IMPERFECT EKeluny, ExELco, ExELto, Exetpeda, ExercOE, Exetvto 
FUTURE INDICATIVE KEtcouon, eich , etc. 
The forms of ka@nuat follow the same pattern. The other moods 
of the present of both verbs are rare. On the use of xeivon for 
the perfect passive of ttOnyt see 18.1/2 note 4. 


19.2 Greek reading 


1 
2# 
3 
4# 


6# 


heyet TOU ‘HpaxAertoc ott mato XOPEt Ka ovdev pevet, 
Kat Rotapod pofi anerkaCov TA Ovta A€yer we Sic Ec TOV 
avTOV MOTO}LOV OvK av euBarnc. 

viioe Kal pepvnc” (=-co) anicteiv: ap@pa tadta TOV opevav. 
Tluppov ovdev Eon Stagepery Civ 7 teOvavat. einovtoc S¢ 
TLVOC, TL ODV ODK ano6vycKeic; On, Edn, ovdev Sradeper. 
doKette mndav taduKTpar elc Geouc 

Rrepoict, Kamer? év Atoc 5€)100 ) WEY ALC 

ypaderv tiv’ avta, Ziva 3 eicopavta viv 

Bvatoic duxaterv; ovd’ 6 TOC av ovpavoc, 

Avoc Ypahovtoc Tac Bpotav apaptiac, 

ebapKecetev ovs’ exeivoc av cKonav 

TEUMEL exact Cnpiav: GAN a Aikn 

évtad0a novctiv Evyuc, et BovAecd’ opav. 

Proverbs and famous sayings 

(i ) eav Suvn obdedcat, un mMEvenc. (it) toic ceavtod MTEPOTC 
Eadac. _ (iit) eK mavtoc EvAov ‘Eppiic ovK av YEVOUTO. (tv) 
vSep Tivav ovdev & av TEKOLC COHOV. (v)# 0 ° xencus’ e150c, Ovx 
0 TOAN esac, cogoc. (vi)# ®e0d dS1S0vt0c ovK av EKHVYOLC 
Kaka. (vii) mavtec aveparor TOD evdevar Opeyovtat gucet. 
(viii) 0 Otav EVMOTC, padueta EpuvT|Co Cane. (ix) Soc * LOL nod 
CT@ KL KLVNCo TV viv. (x) TOAVLABLN & -1a) Voov EXELV OD 
SidacKer: ‘Heiodov yap av edtdage Kal Tiv@ayopnv (= -av). 
(xi) 10 oucer TEPUKOC ov pedictarar. (xit)# Kovdac gepetv 
dei tac Tapectacac TOXAC. (xtit) abvpodvtec avdpec ovne 
tponaiov EctnCav. (xiv) GvOparoc Ov bepvnco. (xv) noyny 
ictac €v nay Ang@ncn. (xvi) TOPpPH EctaC O BEOC EyyLOEV 
Brenen. (xvii) Eri Evpod t UCTOTOL. 

ac toic KAKAC Mpaccovcty ndv Kat Bpaxdv 

Xpovov AaGEcOar tHV NapEctatoV KAKGv. 

One of the most famous Spartan kings was Leonidas, who 
died with three hundred Spartan soldiers at Thermopylae 


in an attempt to defend the pass against the invading 
Persians (480 Bc). The following are stories about him: 


(#) Aewvidac mpoc tiva elnovta, TAN tod Bactreverv t Tov 
ovdev d1ad_eperc, GAN’ ODK GV, Eon, El UN PEATLOV DLdV W, 
eBactievov. 

2) Yyevouevoc €v Oepponvraic mpoc TLVG ELNOVTA, ONO Ty 
oictevpatay TOV BapBapov ovde TOV Mov ideiv eEectiy, 
ovKotv, EON, xapiev, £1 UNO CKLG avtoic paxoupeda, 

(itt) Eepgov be ypawyavtoc avr, eect cot pn Seonayotvn, 
pet ELo0d be TATTONEVO, THC ‘EdAaboc Hovapyxeiy, 
avTEypayeV, €l TA KOAG TOD Biov EYLYVOCKEC, anectnc av 
Tic TOV aAAOTpLOV emOupiac: Euot de KpEetttov 0 DRED Tic 
‘EAAadoc Savatoc tod POvapxetv THv OLopviov. 

(iv) nadiv d€ tod Zeptov ypayavtoc, mEpyov ta onda, 
AVTEYpa We, LOA@V AaBe. 


The following epitaph for Leonidas and his men was 
written by Simonides: 


(v)# fei’, ayyeAhewy Aaxedarpoviote ¢ Ott THSE 
Kelpe@a, Toic Ketvov prpact me1Gopevor. 


The normal way of publishing an official document in the 
Greek world was to cut the text on stone (usually marble) 
and display it in a prominent place. Many thousands of 
such inscriptions have survived. The following is an extract 
from the record of the Athenian settlement with the 
Euboean city of Chalcis after the Euboean revolt from the 
Athenian empire in 446 BC, and it gives the wording of the 
oath to be sworn by all adult males in Chalcis. 

ovK anoctncopat ano tod Snpov TOD "AOnvatov ovte TEXVN 
ovte unxavi ovdenrd 0vd’ Enel ovde Epya, ovde 10 
agictapev@ _TELCOMAL, KL Ev agictil TLC, _katepo 
"AGnvaorc, Kal TOV Popov vnoTEAs “A@nvatorc Ov av e180 
"AGnvatovc, Kal Evppaxoc é EcopaL oloc av Svvapat apictoc 5 
Kat Sixarotatoc, Kat 10) dno 10) "A@nvaiwv Bonénco KL 
ave, EaQv TIC adiKi}, tov Sijpov tov ’APGnvatav, Kal TELCOpal 
7 Sno tO ’AOnvatov. 


Notes 


1 


2 
3 


ta Ovta neuter pl., lit. the being [things], i.e. existing things: 
ac = O71 (8.1/3b) 

tadta is subject and appa predicate. 

ovdev Eon cf. od ont (8.1/3a note 4); ovdev in no respect, 
not at all (20.1/5); Cfiv and te@vavar (19.1/3a) are the 
subjects of Siadeperv; einovtoc ... tvoc gen. absolute 
(12.1/2b). 


NOW 


11 S0xeite do you think; tad.xnuat(a) (= ta ad-) is the 
subject of mdav. 1.3 wv(a) someone is the subject of 
ypaderv and avta the object; viv an obsolete pronoun used 
solely in verse; it exists only in this form, which can 
function as the accusative of either the singular or plural of 
any gender of the 3rd person unemphatic pronoun (i.e. it 
can mean him, ber, it, them); here it is the equivalent of 
avta (acc.), i.e. the adixnpata. 14 Take av with 
e€apxecerev. 1.6 ebapKecetev (< e€apxew — the € is not 
lengthened, cf. 5.1/2 note 2) is to be supplied after ov8’. 1.8 
novetiv crasis (11.1/5) for nov ectiv; BovdEec®’ i.e. 
Boviecbe. 

(i) Sovy 2nd s. pres. subj. of Sovapar (the subjunctive is 
required after eGv -— 14.1/4c(iii)). (if) Eadwc < GAIcKOpaL 
(18.1/4). (iit) Not the god himself but a statue of him. (iv) 
vSap Nivev is the equivalent of a conditional clause (if you 
drink water — 12. 1/2a(iv)); texotc 2nd s. aor. opt. act. of 
uKto. (v) etda@c < otda (19.1/3a and Appendix 3). (vii) tod 
eidévoi articular infinitive (5.1/3 — other examples below 
in 7(i) and (iii)); ope€youar is followed by the genitive 
(13.1/2a(ii)). (viit) pepvnco: cf.17.1/1 note 4. (ix) 50c 2nd s. 
aor.4mp. act. of 515ap1; ct (1st s. intr. aor. subj. of ten) 
deliberative subjunctive in indirect speech (14. 1/Aa(ii)), 
where I am to stand. (x) Written in Ionic (1.3); yap for 
[otherwise]. (xi) TEDKOC < ov. (xii) mapectacac f. perf. 
pple. of MOpLCtnt. (xitt) éctcav gnomic aor. (see note on 
5.2.10). (xiv) epvnuar is followed, where appropriate, by 
a participle, not an infinitive (cf. 15.1/2a). (xv) Ano@ncn 
2nd s. fut. ind. pass. of AcpBave. 

napectatov n. perf. pple. of napictut. 


(i) Take nydév with Siapeperc, not with Bacirevetv. (i) 


ovdsé not even; etectiv (also in (iii)) an impersonal verb 
meaning it is possible (21.1/4a); yaptev sc. éctat. (iii) Take 
TATTOMEVO (mid. of TATTO, drawing yourself up (with me)) 
with cou; tod povapyeiv gen. of comparison (17.1/4a). (iv) 
wodv aor. pple. of Bracke. (v) Eeiv(e) = Eeve; ayyedhew 
infinitive used as imperative (17.1/1 note 5); Keivav = 
EKELVOV. 
I.1£. The first negative, ovK, is reinforced by ovte ... ovte 
 ovsenid and ov8’ ... ob8e, lit. I will not .. _ neither in no 
- nor, etc. but trans. I will not ... either in any ... of, etc. 
(ov8eur4 goes with both texVN and unxavi )s the fut. mid. 
Oroctycopat (< adictnut) is intransitive; tod Snuov tod 
"ASnvaiov the people, [i.e.] the [people] of [the] Athenians 
a regular formula in inscriptions, trans. the people of 


ed 
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Athens; € énei dat. s. of noc. I1.3f. netcouar fut. of neiBouc. 

not nacyo; adicth 3rd s. pres. subj. act., this is a transitiy; 
tense (19.1/1) but the verb here has no ‘object expressed — 
lit. causes [others] to revolt, i.e. tries to stir up revolt, 
Katep@ < Kkatayopevo (18.1/4 note 2); vmoten fut. (5.1/2 
note 2); tov gopov ... Ov av TELOo "AOnvatovc lit. the tribute 
whatever I persuade the Athenians, i i.e. whatever tribute I 
persuade the Athenians (sc. is appropriate). Il.Sff. oioc of 
what sort (21.1/3) is given a general reference (of whatever 
sort) because it is followed by av and the subj. 

(14.1/4c(iii)), lit. of whatever sort best and most just I am 
able [to be]; The phrase 0 Sfpoc 6 ’A@nvatv is repeated to 
avoid any misunderstanding whatsoever. 


20.1 Grammar 


20.1/1 Verbs in —vdpi 


The -vdur class (18.1/1) constitutes the more numerous 
subdivision of -y1 verbs but presents no especial difficulty. All 
forms of the present and imperfect contain the suffix v0 or vt; 
the present indicative, infinitive and participle, and the 
imperfect have endings without the o/e characteristic of -w 
verbs (cf. 2.1/5 note 3), but the present subjunctive and optative 
have the same endings as 0. The other tenses, which do not 
keep the v0/vv suffix, are formed in the same way as those of 
~o verbs. An example is Se.xvOpt show, which has the principal 
Parts SeixvOu1, fut. Seig@, aor. act. e5erta, perf. act. dederya, 
perf. mid./pass. Se5evypar, aor. pass. eSetyOnv. The present and 
imperfect of this verb are given in full in Appendix 6. 


Notes 


1 A number of verbs in this class end in -vv0yt rather than 
~vOUL, e.g. KepavvOp mix, ckedavv0ut scatter, kpepavvOut 
hang (tr.; the intransitive meaning of this verb is supplied by 
the passive xpeuapyo, which is conjugated like ictopar 
(19.1/1)). 

OAT (Originally 64-vOu1) destroy, ruin, lose (fut. AG) has 
two aorist and two perfects. The weak forms of both are 
transitive and the strong intransitive (cf. 15.1/1 note 2): 


AORIST (weak) deca I destroyed/ruined/lost 
(strong) @Aounv _I perished (middle voice, not 
active!) 
PERFECT (weak) oAmAexa I have destroyed/ruined/lost 
(strong) oAM@Aa I have perished, am ruined 
or lost 


Oc HUNG 


OAADut in its uncompounded form occurs only in verse. |p 
prose we find the compound ANOAATLL, which has the same 
meaning. Cf. the use of @vyck in verse but ano®vacKke in 
prose (19.1/3a). 


20.1/2 inui and its compounds 


Typ let go, send forth is another 41 verb of group (a) (18.1/1), 
Its present stem was originally cicn- (root crce; cf. 818au1 and 
TOnpt) but with the change of the initial sigma to a rough 
breathing (cf. ictn 19. 1/1) and the loss of intervocal sigma (cf. 
6.1/1c) this was reduced to Tn- (root 1/é). 


The principal parts of tnt are: pres. tnut, fut. Aco, aor. act hKa, 
perf. act. eixa, perf. pass. eipar, aor. pass. etOnv. 


As will be seen from Appendix 5 its present and imperfect tenses 
are exactly parallel to those of t16ny except in the 3rd pl. pres. 
ind. act., where contraction has taken place (Técu < Tedct). The 
parallelism extends to nearly every other form, although it is 
obscured in some cases by contraction. Note that the sing. aor. 
act. ind. has a « suffix as in T1Onut. 


Almost all forms of tn, except those of the present and imperfect, 
exist only in compounds. The following are the most common: 
adtnut send forth; discharge; let go 
egtnut send; set on, send against; (mid.) aim at, desire 
pest TH let go, release; give up 
maptnut pass over; let pass 
Examples of each of these compounds are: 


MPEneL coL TV opyny adiévar _—It is fitting for you to vent 


elc tov BAGYyavta ce. your anger on the man 
who harmed you. 

edv EXOv Tic tLva dkovciov If anyone convicts a man 
govov Kat cade embeibdc of involuntary homicide 
ma Kabapov, peta tobe and clearly shows him to 
aidecntar Kat ads, ovKEer be polluted (lit. not 
exBadeiv Kiptoc Tov avtov pure), and then feels pity 
ECTLV. for him and releases hin. 


he no longer has the 
power to cast the same 
person into exile. 
Edie Thy Imnov Eni TOC He sent the cavalry agaist! 
“EAAnvac. the Greeks. 


| 


ov yap toic €Ovectv ExGer For they will not attack 
emdcwy, AMG TOV EV Th the races because of 
Cixehia aya0Gv eptepevor. hatred but because they 
are aiming at the good 
things of Sicily. 
ehevOepay | dé pe, ac ehev0epa In the name of the gods, 
Bava, mpoc Sev pebevtec release me [to be] free, 
KTELVOTE. so that I may die free, 


and [then] kill me (a 
woman is speaking). 
El pedrcer Thy apyny, G@AAoc If he gives up his power, 


tic AVT AVTOD TUPAVVOC someone else will set 
KOTACTYCETAL. himself up as tyrant in 
his stead. 
Uy TOLVDV ytyvacKovtéc ye Let us not then, since we 
TUPGVEV AVTO APPTOv. know [it], pass it over 
unmentioned. 
xpn, Nae Katackonovc uN We ought not to send 
TEUMELV pnde SiapeAAerv inspectors or to delay, 
KOLpov TapTEevtac. letting an opportunity 
/ pass. 


20.1/3 Genitive of price or value 


The genitive is used to express price or value with verbs and 
adjectives denoting buying, selling, valuing, and the like: 


Otay den apyupiov renee Whenever it is necessary to 


1 OnodocOar innov . buy or sell a horse for 
money 
todto 8 Ectiv 0 tév This is what Philip is 
aVOALCKOPEVOV XPNAtav buying with all the 
Tavtav PiAMOc @VEITAL. money which is being 
; spent. 
A. nocov 818acKe1; A. What is his fee for 


teaching? (lit. for how 
much does he teach?) 


B. névte pvav. B. Five minae (lit. for five 

baker bs minae). 

Tac ovdevoc Adyou aeLot. He thinks us of no 
account. 


CUTKPG Kai OALyou dELa Gvepard. He asks petty, insignificant 
questions (lit. things 
small and worth little). 


sey, 


To value highlylittle/not at all etc. is commonly expressed by 
moveicOor and a genitive governed by mEpt: MEPL MOAAOL 
(nA€ovoc, mAeictov) /oALyou (EAGttovoc, Edaxictov)/ ovSevdc 
moveicOa1. Examples are: 


10 Wreictov aéLa rept He values least what is 
eAaxictov nOLEi tan, ta de worth most, and [values] 
davAotepa nepi mEovoc. more highly what is 


more trivial. 
’ ~ > id > oy ~ . 
avayKaiov €S0Ket evar 10 100 ~——(It seemed essential to value 
Geod nepi mAEtctov noieicOar. most highly the god’s 


[word]. 
obtoc aravtac TOvC moXtrdc He valued all the citizens 
REPL OVSEVvoc EOLNCATO. at nothing. 


20.1/4 Genitive of separation 


The genitive is used with verbs and adjectives denoting 
separation, cessation, prevention, hindrance, difference, etc. It is 
common with verbs compounded with ano and éx: 


ONEXEL t@v "EninoA@v €& It is six or seven stades 
enta ctadiove. distant from Epipolae. 
Enavcav avtov thc ctipatmnyidc. They deposed him from 
his generalship. 
EKOADOV Tic NOpEtdc avtov. They prevented him from 
passing (lit. from the 
passage). 
eynoicace tyeic avtoOV You voted that he be 
eipyecbat Tic ayopac Kat excluded from the agora 
tOv Lepav. and the temples. 
ovdev droicetc Xapedavtoc. You will be no different 


from Chaerepbon. 
Epyov TovnpOv xeip’ EkevOepav Keep your hand free from 
EXE. wicked deeds. 


20.1/5 Accusative of respect or specification 


The accusative may be used with a verb (usually intransitive) or 
an adjective to denote a thing with respect to which that verb or 
adjective is limited. A literal translation may be obtained by 
employing the words with respect to before the noun involved, 
but, to produce an idiomatic translation, it will often be necessary 
_ to recast the expression somewhat in English: 


adic yvaGouc aAyncete. You will have a pain with 
respect to your jaws, 1.€. 
you'll have sore jaws. 


wr ee 


nosac aKue ’AxLAAEvC. Swift-footed (lit. swift with 
respect to feet) Achilles. 
TVOAOC 70 v dito. TOV Te VOOV You are blind both in (lit. 
10.7 Opa et. with respect to) ears and 


mind and eyes. 
tel Y0c REVTKOVTO pev MHYEOV A wall fifty cubits wide 
10 evpoc, vyoc Se SidKoctov —s and two hundred cubits 
TNXEOV. high (lit. of fifty cubits 
with respect to the 
width, and of two 
hundred with respect to 
height). 
AeEov Octic el yevoc. Tell [me] who you are by 
race. 


Under this heading may also be included the so-called adverbial 
accusatives, e.g. ovd€ev in no respect, not at all; 1 to some extent; 
ti why (lit. with respect to what?); noAv much, by far; 10 dAda, 
tdAka in other respects; todtov tov tponov in this way; twa 
tponov...; in what way..? how...? Examples of these have already 
occurred. We have also met the neuter accusative (both singular 
and pfural) of adjectives employed in this way, e.g. op0c 
Badierv to walk straight (15.2.3, see also 16.3 1.5, 17.3 1. 12). 
Adjectives so used are the equivalent of adverbs. 


20.2 Greek reading 


1 veaviac Tc MOTE vocncac eine 7@ LATP@ ovtac aAyelv acte 
My SvvacBar unre kaGjcOar ynte ‘KeicOat unte éctavat: 0 bé 
latpoc, ® oide, Eon, OvSEv GAAO cot AOLMOV EcTIV F 
KpepocBar. 

2# Tc & otdev et Cfiv to’ fC) KEKANTON Oavetv, 

70 Civ 5& OviicKetv ECT mv opac Bpotév 
vocodctv ot Brenovtec, ot 3 odwAotec 
ovdév vocodctiv ovde KEKTHVTON Kaka. 

3 Proverbs and famous sayings 
(1) Spaxyic bev viet, TeTTApOV de navetanr. (ii) 7 Kopndoc 
emOvpncaca KEpatoy KGL Ta Ota mpocam@hecev. (aat)# ovK 
Ectiv Gctic nave avnp. evdarpovel. (iv) MOAAOL ctpamnyot 
Kaptav anMAEcay. (v) QbELC TO davepa un SiaKke ta coavi. 
(vi) xpovoc dixa1ov Gvépa deikvuciv povoc. (vit) EEpaVTOC 
diagEeperc ovdev. (viii) # anatnc Sikaiac ovK anoctatei 
Beoc. (icc) # TOAAOV 1 Latpav eicodoc p’ anmdecev. (x) A€ov et 
Thy tpiya, Ovoc S€ tov Biov. 


4# 


S# 


12# 


An epic nose 
tod ypurod Nixovoc op Thy piva, Mevinne, 

avtoc 8 obv poKpav gaivetar elvar ett 
aan’ net, peivopev Space el yap. TOAD, TEVTE 

tic pivoc ctadiouc, olopar, ovK GNnExEL. 
GAN’ aut wev, opac, MPONOpEvetar qv 8 ext Bovvov 5 

vyndov ctapev, KQVTOV ecowoueda. 
T™V Kegoanyy Bortov TIC Gnoece tac Tpixac avtac, 

Kat Sacve av Atav @ov anac EvOvEV. 
em TOTO KAeaveop avecty Kal Ehe€ev ade" GAN’ opéte He, 
a) avdpec, my Bactreac EMLopKtav Kal acefeiay, opGte be 
TV Ticcapepvovc amictiay, octie, heyov ac YELTOV TE ein 
tHe ‘EMadac KGL TEpt TAEtctov av MOUNCALTO cAcat nude, 
Kat ENL TOVTOLC avTOC opocac LIV, avtoc Sebvac dove, 5 
avtoc etanatycac cove ape TOUC ctpatnyouc, Kal ovde Ala 
Geviov ndecOn, GAG Kieapxo. Ka opotpaneloc YEVOLEVOC 
abtoic tovtotc etanatjcac TovC avbpac anoMbAeKev. 
aN’, o Caxpatec, mev8opevoc toic vopotc unre maidac TEp 
TAELOVOC TOLOD unre to Civ unve GAO pndev Tpo tod 
dixkaiov, iva etc “Avéou £A®Ov ExNC navta toadto 
anoroyncacBar tOoIC exei apxovcw. 
r) Caxpatne gavepoc TV ov tov 70. coporto. mpoc a@pav, GAG 
7@Vv Tac woxac mpoc apety ed TEPUKOTOV Epiepevoc. 
Ypoppatikod Ovyatnp € ETEKEV gudotntt Wiyetca 

mordiov apceviKov, OnAvKov, ovdetepov. 
Zeve yap TO HEV peyicta gpovtier Bpotav, 
TO. puKpo 8 adore Saipoctv mapeic ed. 
ot & ev th Xig peta ToD "Eteovikov ctpaTratat Ovtec, ENC 
ev G€poc 7 NV, | ano Te Tic pac ETPEOVTO Kal epyacopevor 
picBod KOTO THY xopav: énet dé XEWOV EYEVETO Kal ‘Tpogny 
ovK eixov YouVoL TE Teav Kal avemodntor, covictavto 
GAANAOIC wc TH Xi@ EmOncopevor. 5 
Polymnestor, who has been blinded by Hecuba, screams 
for vengeance but is restrained by Agamemnon. 


10. Got, TL Aeterc; i n yap eyyuc ectl TOV; 
cnTvov, eine nod 8’, wv apnacac XEPOLV 
Sracnacopar KaL Ka@orpato xpoa. 

AI. odtoc, t1 Tacxetc; TI0. mpoc Oeav ce ALccopan, 
yed_c w edeivar tHdE papyacav yepa. 

AT. icy” exParov de Kapdtac 10 BapBapov 
rey’, ac aKkovcac cod TE tHCbE v ev peper 
Kptv@ Sixatac ave’ dtov nacyetc tad_. 


-_ 


Notes 


1 


Ww 


ma) 


vocncdc having fallen sick not having been sick as is shown 
by the context (technically called an ingressive aorist); un 
svuvacOar ... lit. zot to be able neither to ... nor to, i.e. not to 
be able either to ... or to. 

L1 1000 (roto) i is the subject of the first clause after €1 
(supply écti from the next line). 12 Tay Ou@c except 
however (lit. except nevertheless). 13 ot Brenovtec sc. the 
light of day, a regular expression for the living; Ol OA@AOTEC 
(20. 1/1 note 2) i.e. the dead. 

(i) nbAet inceptive imperfect (4.1/1 footnote) started to play 
the pipe. (it) wai adv. also. (iii) Lit. there is not whatever 
man ..., i.e. there is no man who ... (on octic, which i is here 
used adjectivally, see 10.1/2b note 2). (v) un negates the 
whole sentence, i.e. adeic (aor. pple. of adtnur) and diexe. 
(x) et (< Elt) you are. 

12 8 ovv (13.1/3c(ii)) introduces a contrast but/however 
(obv does not have its normal meaning here). 11.3f. petvapev 
jussive subj. (14.1/4a(i)); with et yap noAv supply ONEYEL 
from next line, lit. for [even] if he is far away; TEVTE 
ctadtove acc. of spatial extent (7. 1/7); thc ptvoc from his 
nose en. of separation (20.1/4). L5 7 Ww= eav (18.1/5 note 2), 
which is followed by the subj. /.6 ct@pev intr. aor. subj. of 
term (19.1/1);, Kavtov (= Kat avtov) him too. 

The participle @v has a concessive force though being (we 
might have expected an accompanying Kainep (12.1/2a(iii)) 
but cf. Aeywv, Ouocac, Sovc in the next passage, which are 
used in the same way); take Atav with dacvc (this unusual 
word order is dictated by metre). 

L1 avecm < avicTHpL. 1.3 The indefinite relative octic . 
(10.1/2 note 2) is also used to introduce an adjectival clause 
which gives a reason, trans. since he; ein opt. in indirect 
speech in historic sequence (14. 1/4d). 1.5 opocdc < Opvopt. 
16 ovd€ not even; 1.7 nSecOn < aiseou01; KAeapy@ dat. with 
OLotpanefoc (to share a meal automatically involved 
Permanent ties of friendship and a violation of these was an 
offence against Zeve Eevioc); Kat actually; adtoic tovtorc 
(instrumental dat., 11.1/2) by these very means . 


7 unte GAO undev nor anything else (7.1/6); mpo lit. in 


breference to but trans. than; eic is used with the gen. to 
mean to the place/bouse of — the house of Hades is the 
Underworld, to which all souls (y0yat) went after death; 
Exnc you may be able (éyo + an infinitive means be able). 


11 
12 


—x, 


gavepoc fv + pple. lit. was clear(ly) ... (cf. 15.2.10); ¢ 
TegdKOTOV must be taken with both phrases beginning wit}, 
TOV; ED NEdDKEvat (< Ova, the pple. is used here) means fo b; 
well endowed by nature, to be naturally sound; TO. Coyaty 
and tac wOydic are acc. of respect (20.1/5), but trans. in body 
. in soul and trans. mpoc (lit. towards) by with respect to, 
uryeica f. aor. pass. pple. of pevyvut; the lady gave birth to 
triplets, whose gender reflected her father’s professiona] 
interests. 
mapeic aor. act. pple. of naptnut. 
apa [produce of] the season; yuuvot lit. naked but here to be 
understood simply as badly clothed. 
1.1 i yap introduces a surprised question is she really ...? (j 
= dpa). 1.2 ’c@’ ie. ectl; xepoiv is dat. dual (24.1/4), lit. with 
two hands. 1.3 KaGorpabo aor. subj. (as is dtacnacapat) after 
iva (14.1/4c(i)); xpoa acc. s. of ypac. 1.4 The nom. odtoc 
(which does not, in any case, have a voc.) expresses an 
impatient demand for the attention of the person addressed 
(here Polymnestor), trans. you there! or what's this?; T 
nacyerc lit. what are you suffering?, ie. what's wrong with 
you?. 1.5 pe@_ec 2nd s. aor. imp. act. of peSTnt; Edeivar aor. 
inf. of edtnur; L. 6 TO BapBapov the barbarous [element], i.e. 
savagery. Il.7£. ac (here = iva) introduces a purpose clause 
(22.1/1b(ii)), and consequently xptve is subjunctive. 


lun, 


21.1 Grammar 


21.1/1 Wishes 


Like potential clauses (19.1/2) and conditional sentences 
(18.1/5), wishes can have reference to the present, past or 
future. The negative used in wishes is always pn. 


(a) Wishes for the future are expressed by the optative (present 
or aorist, according to the aspect involved - 14.1/1) and 
may be introduced by ei@e or £1 yap (if only ... !): 


Div Goi Soiev exnepcar May the gods grant that 


TIpropov nary. you sack (lit. give to you 
to sack) the city of 
Priam. 

ei0e ypawerev ac XpN. I wish that he would 


write as he should (lit. 
would that he would 
write as is necessary or 
if only he would ...). 


(b) Wishes for the present are expressed by the imperfect 
indicative and must be introduced by ei€e or €1 yap: 


€l yap tocavtmy Svvaptv I wish I had so much 
elyov. power (lit. would that I 
had ... or if only I 
: had ...). 
£18’ elyec Pedtiouc dpévac. I wish you had better 
thoughts. 


(c) Wishes for the past are expressed by the aorist indicative, 
also with an obligatory ei@e/e1 yap: 


Lot 


e180” EvpopEev ce,@"Adunte, I wish we had not found 


un MOROVPEVOV. ; you grieving, Admetus. 
e18e cot, @ Mepixrerc, tote ~—: I wish I had been with you 
coveyevouny. then, Pericles. 


In the nature of things only wishes for the future can be fulfilled 
(and then not always). Wishes for the present and past are futile 
protests against what is happening or has happened. 


Note 


A present or past wish may also be expressed by @deAov (the 
aorist of Ogetho owe, be obliged to), which has the meaning 
ought. It is followed by a present or aorist infinitive, depending 
on whether the wish is for the present or past. et6e/e1 yap is 
optional: 


@eAre Kidpoc Civ. I wish Cyrus were alive 
(lit. Cyrus ought to be 
alive). 

UNnov @dErov AtnEiv THY I wish I had never left 

Cxtpov. Scyrus (lit. I ought never 


to have left ...). 


21.1/2 Further temporal conjunctions (Ewe, 
Héxpl, mpiv) 


Each of these three words has more than one use, but all can be 
employed as subordinating conjunctions with the meaning until. 


éwc and pEXpL both take the same construction as certain other 
temporal conjunctions (6te, énerdn etc., see 14.1/4c(iii)). They 
are followed by the indicative when the clause they introduce 
refers to a definite event: 


TADTA ENOLOVV HEXPL CKOTOC They were doing these 
EYEVETO. things until darkness fell 
(lit. happened). 
When the reference is to something anticipated (but we do not 


know if it eventuates or not), the indefinite construction is us¢ 
(14.1/4¢(iii)): 


TEPUEVETE Ewc av EADO. Wait until I come (or for 
me to come); 
ed50ev avtoic mpotevar Eac They decided (lit. it 
Ktpq@ cuppeiterav. seemed good to them, 


21.1/4a) to advance 
until they should meet 
Cyrus. 


With these conjunctions the indefinite construction can also 
refer to repeated action: 


REplevEVOpEV Exactote Ewc On each occasion we used 
avoizx8etn to Secutnptov. to wait until the prison 
opened. 


npiv has a wider range of constructions: 


(a) When the main verb is affirmative, npiv is followed by an 
infinitive (usually aorist) and has the meaning before: 


ENL TO AKPOV avEeBn Cheirisophus went up to 
XeEtpicodoc npiv tTiva the peak before any of 
aicbecBar tHv TOAELLMV. the enemy noticed. 

AEvetar ’AAKLBLASNC, MpLv Alcibiades is said to have 
ELKOCLV ETOV Elva, conversed with Pericles 
Tlepixret dr0rexOrjvor about laws before he 
TEPL VOLOV. was twenty years old (lit. 


of twenty years). 


The rules governing the case of the subject of the infinitive 
are exactly the same as in the infinitive construction in 
indirect statement (8.1/3a); in the first example above, the 
subject (va) of the infinitive is not the same as the subject 
ofthe main verb and so is in the accusative. 


(b) When the main verb is negated and xpiv can be translated 
by until or before, it has the same construction as €@c and 
HEXpt: 

Ov«K fv yévoc GBavatev npiv There was not a race of 
"Epac Evvepertev anavta. immortals until (or 
before) Love mixed 
everything together. 
Un OneAGete Mpiv Gv LOD Do not go away before (or 
axovente. until) you hear me. 

(c) When the main verb is negated and npiv must be translated 

by before, it has the same construction as in (a): 


OvdE Mpiv vIKnOfvar E8app|er Not even before being 
0 ctpatnyoc. defeated was the general 
confident (nptv cannot 
here be translated by 
until). 
Notes 


1 &we (and occasionally wéxp.) with the indicative can also 
mean while, as long as: 


KAeapxoc, éwc MOAEPOC 7 tw As long as the Spartans 
toc Aaxedanpoviorc mpoc were at war (lit. there 
touc ’ASnvaovc, was war for the 
TUpEpevev. Spartans) with the 

Athenians, Clearchus 
remained loyal. 


2 EXPL may also function as a preposition (+ gen.) with the 
meaning until, up to, as far as (with reference to time or 
space): HEX tod yovatoc up to the knee; wExp. tovt0v up to 
this [time]. 

3 mptv can also be used as an adverb meaning before, 
formerly: EV 1 Tpiv xpov@ in the previous time. 

4 ovis used to negate the indicative in the subordinate clauses 
described above, pn to negate the indefinite construction 
and also the infinitive after mpiv. 


21.1/3 Further demonstrative and relative 
adjectives/pronouns 


Greek possesses two series of adjectives, each containing a 
demonstrative, relative (and exclamatory), and interrogative 
form. One series, with the element -oc-, refers to quantity, the 
other, with the element -o1-, refers to quality: 


DEMONSTRATIVE RELATIVE/EXCLAMATORY = INTERROGATIVE 

tocottoc, tococ’e so. Ococ as much/many as; nococ how big? pl. 
much/many how much/many! how many? 

to1ovtoc, torocde of — otc of what sort; notoc of what sort? 
this sort, such whata...! 


The relative/exclamatory and interrogative forms are first and 
second declension adjectives (3.1/3). On the declension of 
tocodtoc, to.odtoc see 16.1/1 note 1. tococ’e and tovocde are 
compounds of toc/to. + oc (declined as KaAoc, 3.1/3) + de. All 
can function as pronouns as well as adjectives. 


We have already dealt with the interrogatives (10.1/2) and the 
use of tocodtoc and tovottoc to anticipate an adverbial clause or 
phrase of result (16.1/1). We must also note that: 


(a) tovodtoc is used with reference to what precedes in a 
narrative, tovocée with reference to what follows. This i is the 
principal use of the latter, e.g. ot pev toradta einov, oi 5€ 
*A@nvaior to.dde anexptvavto they said this (lit. such things 
as precede) and the Athenians replied as follows (lit. such 
things as follow). ovtoc and o&e are used in the same way 
(9.1/1 note 1). 


p= 


(b) rococée, like tovocde, can refer to what follows but is 
generally the equivalent of tocodtoc. 
(c) ococ and otoc can introduce exclamations: 


dca Tp&ypata Exerc. How much trouble (lit. 
how many things) you 
have! 
ota dSpacaic ola Aayxaver After what deeds what 
KOK. sufferings are his! (lit. 


what things having 
done what evil things he 
obtains!). 


(d) mavtec 6cot is used in the sense all who (lit. all as many as) 
instead of the expected navtec ot: 


navtac €x@aipw @eove dco. I hate all the gods who 
KaKotct pw’ ExdiKkac. unjustly wrong me. 


Very often ococ is used by itself in this sense: 
ot Kadpeior ocove kaxove —Alll the Cadmeans whom I 


edpov ... found wicked ... (lit. the 
Cadmeans as many as I 
/ found ...). 


(e) tocodtoc/dcoc and tovodtoc/oloc are used in sentences where 
coc and otoc introduce a comparison. As English does not 
have relatives of this sort some change is needed in 
translation: 


oloc 6 natnp Ectiv, tovodtoc = Like father, like son (lit. of 


Kat 0 LOC. what sort the father is, 
of that sort [is] the son 
too). 

Exyete tocovtove ctpatiatiic You have as many soldiers 

Ocove oi Mepcat. as the Persians (sc. have; 


lit. you have so many 
soldiers as many as the 
Persians). 


The relatives alone, without the corresponding demonstratives, 
may be used in this way: 


ov pot 7 Svvapic Ectiv oid —i: have not the same 
TAPOC Tv. strength as I previously 
had (lit. there is not 
to me the strength of 
what sort (= of the sort 
which) there was 
previously). 


Notes 


1 In verse tococ and toioc often occur as the equivalents of 
tocodtoc and to.odtoc respectively. 

2 otoc v eipt I am able is a stereotyped formula (example in 
13.3(ii) 13); te here is purely idiomatic and is not to be 
translated, and otoc has no relative force. 


21.1/4 Further impersonal verbs 


Impersonal verbs have no real subject. In English they are given 
a grammatical subject it, which is purely idiomatic and does not 
refer to anything. In Greek impersonal verbs are simply put in 
the 3rd singular. We have already met dei and xpn it is necessary, 
which are followed by an infinitive whose subject, if expressed, 
is put into the accusative (examples at 3.2.12(x), 5.2.15 etc.). 
Other impersonals can be classified as follows: 


(a) Impersonals followed by the dative and infinitive 


doxei it seems good mpener _ it is fitting 
e€ect it is allowed/possible npocnxer it concerns/is fitting 
Mcitedei it is profitable cupoeper it is expedient 


napect. it is possible 


Examples of é&ecn occur at 9.2.7 and 19.2.7(ii). Of the others 
we may cite: 


tadta mpener paAAov BapBapoic It is more fitting for 


novetv 7 “EAAnCtv. barbarians than Greeks 
to do these things. 
OV COL MPOCHKEL OWVELV. You have no business 


speaking (lit. it does not 
concern you to speak). 


doxet is usually to be translated by think, intend, decide, e.g. ac 
ELOU doxei as I think (lit. as it seems good to me); Soxei avtd 
an.évat he intends to leave; éoe toic ’AOnvarorc payecBar the 
Athenians decided to fight (another example at 14.2.18 1.3). 


Some of the above verbs can be used personally, sometimes with 
a different meaning, e.g. napewn I am present. 


(b) Impersonals followed by the dative of the person involved 
and the genitive of the thing 


PETECTL LOL TOVTOD there is a share to me of this, i.e. I have 
a share in this 

‘HEAEL LOL TOUTOD there is a concern to me of this, i.e. I 
am concerned about this 

WETAPEAEL wo. tovtov there is repentance to me of this, i.e. I 
repent of this 


Examples are: 
toic Seoic SiKxne peAer. The gods are concerned 
with justice. 
TL TODSE COL WETECTL MPAyuatoc; What concern (lit. share) 
have you in this 


business? 
Spiv petapeAncato tov Repent of your deeds! (lit. 
NEMpAYLEVOV. let there be repentance 


[3rd s. aor. imp. act.] to 
you of the things done). 


(c) Weather impersonals 


The various verbs for expressing weather conditions, as teu it is 
raining, velge. it is snowing, are not strictly impersonals 
because Zeus, in his capacity as sky god, is their understood 
subject. We should, however, translate them by the impersonal 
English expression. 


Notes 


1 &cti (always so accented) is often used in the sense of éecti 
(examples at 9.2.13 1.5 and 11.2.10 1.4). For other cases of 
thi¢ accentuation see Appendix 8, d(x). 

2 napa, eta (note accent!) are often used for napecti, wetectt 
respectively. 

3 When the impersonal Sei means there is need of it takes the 
same construction as class (b) (example in 13.2.21); in the 
sense it is necessary it is always followed by the infinitive. 


21.1/5 Accusative absolute 


The participle of an impersonal verb stands in the accusative, in 

the neuter singular, in circumstances where other verbs would 

be placed in the genitive absolute (cf. 12.1/25); it has no subject. 

Such accusative absolutes are 5€ov it being necessary; e&ov, napov, 

Napexov it being possible; yedov it being a care; npoci\Kov, 

peenoy it being fitting; So€av it having been decided. Examples 
re: 


e§0v elpnvny éxetv, aipeitar Although he can live in 
TOAELELV. peace (lit. it being 
possible to have peace), 
. he chooses to make war. 
SiLov yap Sti olcBa, peAov For it [is] clear that you 
YE col. know, since you are 

interested [in the subject] 
(lit. it being a care to 
you). 


2 


be ywUN 


cvvdogav 76 TOtpL Kal th untpt, Since his father and 
yapet THV Kvagtapov mother approved (lit it 
@vyatepa. having seemed good also 
oO ...) he married (vivid 
present) the daughter of 
Cyaxares. 
The accusative absolute is also found with expressions 
consisting of a neuter adjective and ov, such as advvatov ov it 
being impossible, aicypov Ov it being disgraceful, GSndov ov it 
being unclear, e.g. 


RapeKeAevovto aAAnorc They encouraged each 
Kpavyil ovK oatyn APOPEVOL, other with (lit. using) no 
advvatov Ov Ev VOKTL aA little shouting, since it 
T Crpijvat. was impossible (lit. it 

being impossible) by 
night to signal by any 


other [means]. 


21.2 Greek reading 


1 Cnaptiatnc wc E1C "A@nvac £0080v Kat Ldov € €v Gro Xapncer 
Gaxodvtac ext Sigpav av@pamouc, UN POL yevouto, einev, 
Evtad0a KaSicar Oev ovK Ectiv e€avactiivar mpecButepa. 

2 Proverbs 
(i) mpiv tove 1x9c eieiv ™v GAunv KoKde. (ii) ov perer Th 
xehovy HULBV. (iit) oet pe TOLODTOL MOAE[LLOL daKotev. (iv) 
MPOCHKEL toic TEKVOLC Evt0c Gupov AovdopeicBat. (v) otoc 0 
Tpomoc zo10Dt0c O Aoyoc. (vi)# undeva. vopitete EVTVXELV 
mpiv av Gavn « (vit)# olanep n Secnoiva TOLO mn KDOV. (viii) # 
veo Se cuyav uddAov q AaAEiv MpENEL. (ix) ® ota KEGAN, 
KGL EYKEPOAOV ovK exet. (x)# peétectt TOC SovAorcty 
Secnotav vocov. (xi)# un por yevoud? & BovAop’, GAN o 
CULPEpEL. (xii) “Avdou mpaxto nepimecorc. (xiii)# e168" Tv 
adavov cnepya Suctivov Bpotav. 

3# dctic d& Svntav Savatov oppadei Atay, 

Lapoc TEQUKE’ ™H TOXN tovie pene. 
Otav ee re) Ka1poc 700 Baveiv EAPav TOXN, 
vd? av mpoc avaac Znvoc EKgvYOL podov. 

4 Ocor yopotct yéver Kpeittove yapouc ovK ENICTAVTOL 
yopetv. 

°5 ol tc av 10 TAEICTOV THC TWEpac cvvjj, toLodtov avayKn 
yevecOat KL ADTOV TOVC TPOTOVC. 


8# 


10# 


11 
12# 


13 


avactac avérc Oapat 0 Bowotioc, oc TEpt ctpatnytac 
Eevooovt EUAXETO, £9n, El e€er@orev &K ToD Tlovtov, 

ececOon avtoic Xeppovncov, xopav _koanv Kat evdaipova, 

acte e€eivar @ Bovaopeve evorxeiy, 7 SE yy Bovdopevo 

amevat oixade. yehoiov be Elval, Ev Th ‘EAo8t ovenc 5 

xapac TOAATC KQL ap8ovov, ev Th BapBapav pactevetv. Eac 

8 0 av, Eon, EKEl yevncbe, Kaye daicxvotpar viv TOV prcBov. 

Avoyevne i8@v NOTE YOVOLKAC an’ €Acaac annyxovicpEevac, 

cide yap, Eon, TOVTO. TO Sévdpa TOLODTOV Kapmov TIVEYKEV. 

dctic b€ mpaccer MOANA, HN Mpacceiv Tapov, 

pa@poc, mapov Civ ndeac anpayyova. 

BovAevopevoic TOIC CTPATLOTALC éd0bev anoKpivacbar to8e" 

Kat ehebe Xetpicodoc’ Tpiv doket, Et bev TLC eG nwdc 

amevan oixade, dtanopevecbar ™v xapav ac Gv Svvaveba 

acivectata: qv de tic mac Tic 0500 anoKwAvn, StanoAepEiv 
Tova ac av Suvapve0a Kpaticta. 

Prometheus laments his lot. 

i ductetac av Tove Epouc a@douc deporte, 

op Saveiv pev ECT ov TEMP@LEVOV' 

avn yap iv av TELETOV anadrayny 

viv 3 ovdev éctl TEP. OL MPOKEpEVOV 

10} 8ov Tpiv av Zeve eKTecy tupavvidoc. 5 

Kat fr) Kipoc akovcac tod TaBpva tovabta to1adse mpoc 

avtov éretev. 

Medea resolves to murder her children. 

elev ut Spacerc, Oupe; BovAevcon KaA@C 

mpiv eapapteiv Kal Ta Tpocothectata, 

ExOrcta BecOa. TOL nov e€ftac taAac; 

KOTLCXE Ajo Kal cBevoc SeoctvyEc. 

Kat mpoc TL tadto Svpopan, yoxny eunv 5 

opaic’ Epnpov Katt nopnpednpevny 

Tpoc @v EXptiv WKUcta;, paAr@axor dé by 

tovadta yuyvouecBo, mOcXovtEc KOKO; 

ov un mpodacetc, Guue, cavtov ev KaKotc. 

otpor dedoxtat ‘ROLdEC, EKTOC ONWaTOV 10 

oneAGer’ non yap pe goiviov veo 

de5uxe hoccat Bupov. A) xepec XEpEC, 

mpoc oiov Epyov e€ondrCopecda: ged 

TOAaLva TOANC, 7 moMV TOVOV Bpaxet 

diapB_epotca TOV ELLOV EpYopar APOvo. 15 

ec Aaxedaipova mapayevopevoc TLC Kal THY, Mpoc TOUC 

mpecBotac TOV veov TiN Geacapevoc, Ev Cropth HOvn, 

eine, Avcitehet ynpacketv. 


14# EXpTV yap npac cUAAoyYov TOLOVPEVOUC 


TOV guvta Opnvetv eic oc’ Epxetar KaKG, 
TOV 8 ad Savovta Kat TOVOV TETOAVMEVOV 
YALpovtac EvonLodvtac Exneunerv Sopov. 


Notes 


1 


The Spartans, as well as living in a primitive simplicity 
where a public toilet would have been unheard of, prided 
themselves on old-fashioned virtues such as respect for 
people older than oneself (cf. 13 below); éctv = é€ectw; 
e€avactivar intr. aor. inf. of e€avictnp. 

(i) The brine is to boil the fish. (iv) Take TEKVOLC with 
Aorvdsopeicbar, not with xpocnxe. (v) Supply ¢ Ect with otoc 
and with to.odtoc (cf. (vii) below). (vit) XN = Ka Le (ix) old 
exclamatory. (x) Take decnotov with vocov, and vocov with 
wetecti. (xi) yevoud’ = yevorto; BovAop’ = BovAopar (2.1/6b 
note); cuudeper is not here impersonal but has @ as its 
subject. 

1.2 tvbe neuter these things. 1.3 €8av toOxn (3rd s. aor. 
subj. of tuyyava) chances to come (15.1/2e). 

yevet in race (dat. of respect, 23.1/2m). 

cuvi 3rd s. pres. subj. of covey, which takes a dative (here 
O1w); avayKn Sc. ECTL; TOLC TpOMOUC acc. of respect (20.1/5) 
with to1odtov. 

After €on in 1.2 we have a passage of indirect speech, but the 
last sentence of the passage is in direct speech with an extra 
£6n inserted (cf. 8.1/3a and 7.1/2 note 3). 1.2 et e&eAPo1ev 
represents in historic sequence £av eed Bact of the original 
direct speech (14. 1/4c(iii)). 13 écecOar avtoic lit. there to be 
going to be for them, i.e. they would have. 1.4 @ . un 
BovAopeva the negative is yn because a general class 1S 
meant (12, 1/2a(vi)), trans. anyone who did not [so] wish. 
1.7. exei yevncee i ie. you get there. 

annyxovichévac f. acc. pl. of the perf. pass. pple. of 
anayxovita; ei + aor. expresses a wish for the past 
(21.1/1c). 

The old Athenian aristocratic ideal was a life of leisure. In 
both lines napov is an acc. absolute (21.1/5). 1.1 yn negates 
mpiiccerv. 

anievat < anEepxopar (18.1/3); .. acivectata lit. i 
whatever way (ac av) we can most fer aie i.e. doing the 
least possible harm. 


—_—_—_—_—_————————— 


10 1.2 ot the relative octc can be used to introduce an [947 
adjectival clause which gives a reason (cf. note on 20.2.6 s 
13). 13 avm, this refers to what has just been mentioned (i.e. 2 
death), but is attracted into the gender of anarrayn. IL4€. a4 


viv 8(€) but as it is; take 10x8av with tepya; exntnto is here 
acting as the pass. of exBaddw throw out (cf. 17.1/5); 
tupawvidoc gen. of separation (20.1/4). 

11 Take to.atta with axovcdc, tovade with Eretev; Toppvac 
(1st declension) has the non-Attic gen. s. ToBpva. 

12 1.1 BovAevcat 2nd s. aor. imp. mid. of BovAeve. 1.3 bEcOar (< 
tiOnut) here make; e€figac 2nd s. aor. ind. act. of e&atcca; 
tarac (10.1/3 note 2) is voc. (Medea is still addressing her 
@Dp10c). 15 mpoc tt lit. with a view to what, i.e. why. 1.6 
épnpov is f. and agrees with wOynv (Epnuoc is one of the few 
two termination adjectives (3.1/3) which are not 
compounds); TOpTEANLEVYY perf. pass. pple. of napaperco. 
IL.7£. mpoc Ov i.e. mpoc (= UNO) tovT@V ovc (9.1/2 note 2); 
Se dn here introduces an emphatic question And so ...? 
Then ... 2; when a woman is using the royal plural, as with 
yuyvonecta (= -pe@a, cf. 8.2.9 and e€onACopecba in 1.13 
below), she refers to herself with masculine pl. adjectives 
and participles, hence waArBaKor and Macyovtec; take 
To.adta ... Kaka after nacyovtec. 1.9 od un + fut. ind. 
expresses a strong prohibition (17.1/1). 1.10 S€5oxta1 it is 
decided (i.e. by me, lit. it is in a state of seeming good [to 
me]) the impers. Soxei (21.1/4a) is mid. /pass. in the perfect; 
matdec voc. /l.11f. aneA@et(e) 2nd pl. aor. imp.; pe ... de50Ke 

. 8By0v lit. has entered me [with respect to] my heart, i.e. 
has entered my heart (acc. of respect 20.1/5). 1.14 TOANC 
gen. of cause (23.1/1k(ii)) with taAatva wretched [that I am] 
because of my daring, Medea is talking about herself; novov 
i.e. the labour of bearing and raising her children. 1.15 
diagGepotca fut. pple. to express purpose (12.1/2a(v)). 

14 1.1 exypive= €xpiv Gv a common idiom which means it should 

€ necessary, not it was necessary, because it expresses 
Something which should be happening now (present 
potential,19.1/2), trans. we should ... 1.2 xaxa is acc. of 
Tespect (20.1/5) after @pnveiv and the antecedent of eic 
oc ‘(ay é Epxetat, lit. with respect to the troubles to how many 

€ is coming, i.e. for all the toubles he is coming to 
(21.1/3d). IL.3£. 8(é) ad and in turn; novov, Soyov gen. of 
Separation (20.1/4); Souev is also an example of the plural 
used for the singular, from [his, i.e. the dead man’s] house. 


21.3 Extra reading 


Love poetry 


Love poetry had a long history in Greek. The first example 
below is from Mimnermus (seventh century Bc) but the others 
are much later (2 and 3 are attributed to Plato, whether 
correctly or not we have no means of telling; the authors of 4 
and 5 are unknown). All are written in elegiacs (Appendix 9), 
the metre most associated with this genre. 


1 tic de Bioc, T de TEPTVOV atep xpverc "Adpoditnc; 
teOvainy, OTE LOL UNKETL TAVTO peAon, 
Kpurtadin grdotne Kal petdrya dapa KL EDVN, 
ov mBne avéca ylyvetou apnoden 
avépaciv nde yovargiv’ ene & " oSvvnpov Eneron 5 
Yiipac, 0 v aicypov ondae Kal KQKOV avipa u10el, 
diet [itv $pevac LOL KaKal teipovuct pepitvar 
ovs’ avyac Tpocopav TEpmetaL NeAtov, 
GAN’ €x8poc pev TOLL, atipactoc Se yuvaréiv’ 
odtac apyanreov Yiipac e6nke @e0c. 10 
2 actepac eica@peic actnp EL0c" e10e Yevouny 
ovpavoc, ac TOAAOIC Oppaciy Elc ce BAENO. 
3 actnp mpiv wey EAapnec € évt G@oiciv ‘E@oc: 
viv 5 Saveov Aapmec * "Ecnepoc ev Otpevore. 
4 TEL cot pvpov 750, Lvp@ napexov XYAPLV, OD COL’ 
avm yap pupicar Kal 10 LUpov Evvacar. 
5 ’Hotc ayyehe, xaipe, Paechope, KQL taxve €AGo1c 
“Ecrepoc, Tv anayerc, AaOpioc adOic ayav. 


Notes 


1 All deviations from Attic in this poem are Ionic (1.3). .2 
te8vainv the shorter form of the perf. opt. of @vncKo 
(19.1/3a) - the opt. is used here to express a wish for the 
future (21.1/1a); todta (referring to the nouns in /.3) is the 
subject of péAo1, which is not impersonal here and should be 
translated as though ind. (the verb has been assimilated to 
the mood of te®vainy). 1.3 Kpurtadin = 1a. 14 oV(@) « 
ylyvetau lit. of what sort are, i.e. the sorts of things wise 
avOea = avOn (< avOoc). 1.5 exer. .. ENEAON in this indefinite 
construction Attic would require av (14.1/4c(iii)). 
aicxpov and xaxov (here lowly, base) are predicative after 
avibpa tei (= 1Onci), makes a man both (opae) ugly an? 
base — note here that we have opdc, not duoc nevertheless 
L7 opevac adi = = Qu opevac. 


: eee ; 


2 11 acmp EU0C is in apposition to you, the subject of 
eicapetc. 1.2 ac = iva (PAEno is subj. -, 14.1/4e(i)). 

3 1.1 mp. here an adverb formerly; acmp ... E@oc the Morning 
Star. 1.2 “Ecnepoc the Evening Star; the Greeks knew that 
both were in fact the planet Venus (see 5 below), which 
makes the poet’s fanciful identification of his lover with 
them all the more appropriate. 

4 L1 napexov yap. doing a favour. 1.2 «cai even (wopov has a 
very strong scent). 

5 The poet, who supposes that the planet Venus in its guise as 
the Morning Star is taking away his girlfriend, expresses the 
wish that it return quickly as the Evening Star and bring her 
back. 1.1 "Hote gen. of "Hac. 12 “Ecnepoc i.e. [as] the 
Evening Star; qv anayer ... &yov bringing [the girl] whom 
you are [now] leading away. 


co HUN 


22.1 Grammar 


22.1/1 Summary of the uses of wc 


ac, originally an adverb of manner meaning in which way, how, 
came to have various uses as an adverb or as a conjunction. It 
may also occur as a preposition. 


(a) ac as an adverb 
(i) @e with participles and prepositional phrases 
We have already seen how ac is used with participles of 
cause (12.1/2a(ii)) and purpose (12.1/2a(v)), reflecting the 
attitude (thought, opinion, intention, hope) of the subject 
of the participle without any implication of the belief or 
opinion of the writer or speaker. In this use, which also 
occurs with phrases introduced by a preposition, ac 
expresses an alleged reason or assumed motive, and may be 
translated as if, in the opinion that, under the impression 
that, with the (avowed) intention of, etc.: 
cvAAapBaver Kdpov ac He seized (vivid present) 
OnOKTEVaV. Cyrus with the intention 
of putting him to death. 
ayavaKtodcw wc peyakov § They are annoyed in the 
TLV@V ORECTEPTEVOL. belief that they have been 
deprived of some great 
[benefits]. 
GQVIYOVTO we Eni vavpayiav. They put out to sea with 
the intention of fighting 
(lit. as for a sea-battle). 


| 


GnEMAEOV we etic thc "ABnvac. They sailed away as if for 
Athens. 
(ii) ae exclamatory 
ac how ... {is used in exclamations with adjectives, adverbs 


and verbs: 
gc GcTeioc O avOpwnoc. How charming the man is! 
ac adeGc Kal yevvatac How fearlessly and nobly 
eteAevta. he died! 
ac w ONMAECAC, yovaL. How you have destroyed 


me, woman! 


(iii) &c with positive adverbs 
ac may be used to emphasize positive adverbs: ac aAnOac in 
very truth; wc ETEpaC quite otherwise; wc avtwc (often 
written acorvrec) in the same way, just so. 


Note too the common idiom where ac is added to the 


adverbs Savpactac and @avpactéc (lit. marvellously, 
wonderfully) to express emphasis: 


viv Se Bavpactac ac But now he has become 
GOAL0c yeyovev. prodigiously wretched. 

gp Aeyer Savpactéc wc He speaks marvellously 
coodpa. well (lit. he speaks well 


marvellously very). 
(iv) @e with superlative adjectives and adverbs (see 17.1/4d) 


(v) ae éxactoc/Exatepoc 
ac is often combined with éxactoc (or exatepoc) in the 
sense each by himself, each severally or individually: 


GAAOr Tapiovtec eyxAnnata Others came forward and 
ENOLODVTO WC EKACTOL. made their separate 
complaints (lit. each 
[group] by themselves). 
ROVCAPEVOL thc payne ac They ceased from fighting 
EKatepor Nevydcavtec mv and on either side (lit. 
VUKTO EV OVAGKA CAV. each side by themselves) 
remained quiet [but] on 
guard for the night. 
(Vi) de restrictive 
c may also be used to limit the validity of a statement, 
with the meaning for: 


AV ovdé GSovatoc, aC He was not a bad speaker 
Aaxedaipovioc, eineiv. (lit. not unable to speak) 
either, for a Spartan (or 
considering that he was 
a Spartan). 


waKpé wc yepovti od0c. A long road, for an old 
man. 

dpovei ac yovn Heya. She has proud thoughts 
(lit. thinks big), for a 
woman. 


Restrictive ac is also found with the infinitive in certain 
idiomatic expressions which stand independent of the 
overall grammatical construction and which express some 
limitation or qualification of the sentence as a whole. This 
use is particularly common in the phrase @c Enoc einetv (or 
ac eineiv) so to speak, which usually modifies a sweeping 
statement with ndc or ovdeic (or the like); occasionally it 
apologizes for a metaphor: 
GANOEc ye ac Enoc eineiv They have spoken virtually 
Ovdev ElpnKdcwy. no word of truth (lit. 
nothing true so to speak). 
‘Innodvtoc ovKer Ectiv, ac Hippolytus is as good as 


Elneiv Enoc. dead (lit. is no longer 
alive, so to speak). 
iSiGta1 wc EinEeiv Laymen, as it were, pitted 
YeElpotexvatc against craftsmen (the 
AVTIAy@VicapEvot. metaphorical use of 
avtayovicapevot is toned 
down). 


(vii) @c with numerals 
ac is used with numerals in the sense about, nearly: 
diecyov GAAnA@v Bacitevc The King and the Greeks 
Te Kat ot “EAANVEC @c were about thirty stades 
Tpldkovta ctadia. distant from each other. 


ac is similarly used in the common phrase ac Eni to TOAV 
for the most part (lit. nearly so far as regards the much). 


(b) ae as a conjunction 
(i) in indirect speech, that (see 8.1/3) 

(ii) in purpose clauses, in order that (see 14.1/4c(i)) F 
Purpose clauses are generally introduced by iva or onc, 
but @c may also be used, especially in poetry and 19 
Xenophon: 

Stavoeitar tv yeoupav He intends to break up the 
Adcar ac pH Safe. bridge in order that you 
may not cross. 


iii) in clauses of reason, as, since, because 


Causal clauses are regularly introduced by on, d107 
because, as, énei, enerdn since, but may also be introduced 
by ac. As in its use with the participle (see a(i) above), ac 
sometimes carries the implication that the reason given is 
the subjective opinion of the person described: 


ETELTO be EvpBact Then, when they had made 
ROUNCOPEVOL mpoc TOV an agreement with 
Tlepduxxay, ac avtove Perdiccas because (in 
KaTHRELYEV n Tlotetéaa, their opinion) [the 
ANAVICTAVTAL EK THC situation in] Potidaea 
Maxedovidc. was pressing them, they 


withdrew (vivid present) 
from Macedonia. 


(iv) in temporal clauses, when, after 


(v) 


wc may be used like énei (cf. 14.1/4c(iii)): 
ac Tic8eto Kipov When he perceived that 
TENTMKOTA EQUYEV. Cyrus had fallen, he fled. 


ac tayicta may be used for exerdy taxicta in the sense as 
Soon as: 


aoc LAYLCTA TKOMEV ELC As soon as we bad come to 
Maxedoviay, covetobapev Macedonia, we arranged 
TOV RpEcBUTATOV TPATOV for the eldest man to 
AEyELv. speak first. 


ae i in clauses of manner 

ac may be used to introduce adverbial clauses of manner in 
the sense as, according as, in which way, often coupled with 
odta(c) thus, so in the principal clause. In such clauses the 
verb in the subordinate clause will be in the indicative 
mood if the action is marked as a fact: 


EKEAEVCE Tove "EAAnvac, ac He ordered the Greeks to 
vopoc avtoic WW €1c be drawn up as was their 
HaYNV, obtw tox OAVvaL. custom for battle (lit. as 

was their custom, so ... to 
be drawn up). 
But if the action has a future reference or is indefinite, the 
mood of the verb will follow the rules for indefinite clauses 
(cf. 14.1/4c(iii)), ice. subjunctive with Gv in primary 
Sequence, optative without Gv in historic sequence: 

tO NEPac wc av 0 Saipov The end of all things 
BovanOA navtwv yiyvetor. comes about in whatever 

way the deity wishes. 


ze yun 8 


SuvetiBecav « ac EKactov They put [them] together 

ui EvuBaivot. as each [piece] fitted. 
The verb in the « ac clause is often omitted, e.g. el8e navtec 
ce gidoiev ac ey would that all loved you as I (sc. do), 
Other examples occur at 13.2.6 and 15. ac is likewise 
frequently used to introduce clauses which are parenthetical: 
Gc EOLKE as it seems; ac EyGpar (= Ey oipat) as I think; wc 
épot Soxei in my opinion (lit. as it seems to me). 


(c) we as a preposition 


@c as a preposition governs the accusative case and has the 
sense to, towards. It is used only with persons: 


ac Mepdixxdv éxepyav Both sides sent 
aLdotepot mpecPetc. ambassadors to 
Perdiccas. 


22.1/2 Uses of cases (1) - accusative 


Apart from its use as the case of the direct object of transitive 
verbs (2.1/3c) and after certain prepositions (2.1/3f, 3.1/5a), the 
accusative can function in a number of ways, some of which 
require rephrasing to be turned into normal English. 

(a) Accusative and infinitive (see 8.1/3a, and cf. 16.1/1) 

(b) Accusative to express time bow long (see 7.1/7a) 

(c) Accusative to express spatial extent (see 7.1/7d) 

(d) Accusative of respect or specification (see 20.1/5) 

(e) Accusative absolute (see 21.1/5) 

(f) Verbs taking two accusatives 


These occur in Greek as in English (we chose him leader; they 
asked us our opinion) and can be divided into two categories: 


(i) Verbs of making, considering, naming, choosing, 
appointing, etc. (factitive verbs), which take a direct object 
and an object complement (also called a predicate): 


ot GettaAor Kat ou OnPator The Thessalians and 
gtdov, evEepyeTny, cothpa Thebans considered 
TOV PiAinnov Nyodvto. Philip (direct object) 4 
friend, benefactor and 
saviour (object 
complement). 


ee 


tpeic tav Euav Ex8pav I shall make three of my 225 
vexpouc Orca. enemies corpses. 


When such expressions are put into the passive, both 
accusatives become nominative: 


Aac@evnc oidoc @vouateto Lasthenes was called the 
@urinnov. friend of Philip. 


(ii) Verbs of asking for (aitéw), teaching (S18ackw), concealing 
(xpvnta), depriving (anoctepea), taking away (adaipeouar), 
and a few others, which may take two accusatives (one 
accusative of the person and the other of the thing 
involved). The construction of the corresponding verbs in 
English is not always the same: 


ze wun 


0 MOAELOC Geipvictov The war taught them a 
movdse1av avtove ematdevcev. lesson never to be 
forgotten. 
Gmoctepel pe THY TIyNy. He takes the honour from 
me. 
Thy Ouyatepa  EKPUNTE TOV He concealed her husband’s 
Savatov tod avdpoc. death from his daughter. 


Whén such expressions are put into the passive, the thing 
involved remains in the accusative (retained accusative): 


€xeivot innovc Those men have been 
Onectepyvtat. deprived of their horses. 

ovdev GAA S15acKetar A man is taught nothing 
avOpenoc 7 EictTHUNV. else except knowledge. 


Under this heading also belong the phrases aya@a (xaKa, 
etc.) Aeyer tiva. to speak well (ill, etc.) of someone, and 
aya®a (Kkaxa, etc.) noveiv tiva to do good (evil, etc.) to 
someone and the like: 


touc KopivOiove noAAa te —- He said many bad things 
KQl Kaka éAeyev. about the Corinthians. 


Instead of the neuter pl. acc. of the adjective, however, we 
often find the adverbs ev/xaxdc, etc.: 

TOV MEVTOL Kal Aoyo. Kal Epyo However, I would be able 
TELpOpEVOV eye avidv ovx neither to speak well of 
av duvaipnv ob eb AEyetv nor to do good to the 

ov? ed noteiv. man who tries to vex me 


both in word and in 
deed. 


ee passive of expressions using A€yw and no.ew see 
/S, 


(g) Cognate accusative 


This describes an expression in which a noun and the verb 
(usually otherwise intransitive) by which it is governed are both 
derived from the same root (as in English sing a song): vocei 
vocov aypiav he is ill with a cruel disease; ewpate Coxpatm 
TOAANV oAvapLav oAvdpodvta you used to see Socrates talking 
much nonsense. Except in poetry, the cognate accusative is 
usually accompanied by an adjective or other attribute. 


Also included under this heading are accusatives used in exactly 
the same way with nouns not derived from the same root as the 
verb: ncBevnce tavtnv thy vocov he fell sick with this disease. 


Instead of a cognate noun in the accusative we may also find the 
neuter of an adjective used as an equivalent: OAvpnta (acc. pl. 
n.) vixav to win an Olympic victory (lit. Olympic things). 


(b) Accusative in oaths 


The accusative is regularly found in oaths, especially after the 
particles pa and vn. Vn conveys strong affirmation; vq tov Ata 
yes, by Zeus!, but wa may be either affirmative or negative, the 
choice being determined either simply by the context (as, e.g., in 
23.2.5 1.4) or by adding Val Or Ov: vai pa tov Ata yes, by Zeus!; 
La tov ’ANOAAM, OK 20, by Apollo! (cf. 24.1/1c). 


In these expressions we must understand the verb ouvOp1 swear, 
which can also be used with the accusative of the god’s name in 
the sense I swear by: dpvOpr Geove Kai Oedic I swear by [the] 
gods and goddesses. 


(i) Accusative to express motion towards (see 2.1/3f) 


In poetry the accusative can be used with verbs of motion 
without any preposition: 
Mnéeva Tupyove yiic ETAEVC’ Medea sailed to the towers 
Toaxrdc. of the Iolcian land. 


22.2 Greek reading 


1# cv 8 @ Sedv tupawe KavOpanav “Epac, 
q un didacke to KOAG gaivecBar KaAG, 
7 tOIc epaci evtuxéc CUVEKTOVEL 
pox8ovcr HOxBove dv cv Sntovpyoc el. 

2 ecnepa ev yap iy, xe & ayyedov TLC wc Tove mputaverc 
wc "EAateva KatetAnntat. Kai peta. tavta ol pev evduc 
etavactavtec petogy deinvodvtec TOUC vé eK TOV cKnvav 7 nav 
Kata THY Gyopav Eteipyov Kal Ta YEppa EveriuNpacay, ot 8€ 


S# 9 
6# 


touc etpatyouc HETERELNOVTO KQL TOV coAmuKThy EKGAOUV' £ 
Kal Bopvpov mAnpne ty n mOALC. ™m 8 Uetepatg apa tH 
nepa ol wev MPVTOVELC Thy Bovany EKOAOVV EIC 10 
Bovdevtnptov, Dpeic s e€ic Th EKKANCLAV emopevecte, Kal, 

mpi EKELVTV XPTWATLcoL Kal mpoBovietcan, Tac 0 Shyoc 
avo Kabito. Kat peta tadta ac TAGev 7 Bovan. Kat 
Gernyyerhav | ou Mpvtaverc 70 mpocnyyeApev’ eEavtoic Kal TOV 
iKovta mopnyayov KaKeivoc einev, Npota LEV O Kipre, TIC 
ayopevEelv Bovretar; mapper 3’ ovdeic. 


In addition to translating, define each use of the « 


accusative: 

(i) aiter Kal touc avéptavtac Guta. (it) € éctiv mC Coxpatne : 

cogoc avnp, 1 TE HETE@pa gpovtictyc Kat 1 UNO yc TOVTO = : 

avetntnkac. (iit) TiKet Kat 70 tov TOnnov YpTnWata Tse < 

dmoctepricav. (iv)# T8e Tatpoc apxaiov TOHOV. (v)# TOAACLS 

SidacKer w 0 NOAUC Btotoc. (vi) MeAntoc pe Eypayato mv 
ypadny TOUTHV. (vii) 0 Kipoc nV e1doc pev KaAAtctoc, yori 

bé guavOpanotatoc. (viii) wo Ava, ovK eidov Enavtotys 

apeive vAoTOpOV. (ix) crovbac Ka Evppaytav ENOUT|COVTOS 

Exatov EH. (x)# Ouvupt 8 epov abEp’, oiKknctv Avoc. 

In addition to translating, define each use of ac: 

(if ac 750 20) picodvtt toc davdouc epnyia. (i)# KPUNTES 

undev, ac nave’ opav novt avantuccer XPOvoc. (21t)# TEKVCe 

Tods’ Exar TLKTOEV, ac Oe@v te Bapouc notpida TS 
pvaveda. (tv) KateAape - mv aKpomoA.y ac Em Topawvidt. (vy 

TeipacBar de xen ac Pacto: tavaryKota. (= ta av-) tov Bor, 

oeperv. (vi)# TOVOC yap, ac heyoucty, evKAetac mo:tnp. (vit) 

ged, ged, 0 VUKGav tavory’ Ee 10. évdiKa) ac KOAOV ‘yepac, ty 

un Sikaa o ac TAVTAXOD KOKOV. (viti)# ac duc 0 Bioc, an, 

TLC avt0v un 08h . (ix) # 5iS0v MEVICLY ac AaBye @eov dom. 
(x)# Kpivet gihove 0 Katpoc, ac xpvcov 10 Top. (xi) 
wépvnco veoc @v ac YEpav écn NOTE. (xti)# ov C@pev Oc 

ASicta un Avnovpevot; (xiii) anenAevcayv Gs ‘EAAncnovtoy 
we Exactor Kata NOAELC. (xiv) avipec copot ac aAnPac. 

mW Oisinove 70 TP@TOV EVTUXNC avnp, 

elt éyéver adOic dOALa@tatoc Bpotdv. 

Deianeira laments the absence of her husband Heracles. 
ran pev obv 5n NOAM E eyoy’ exhorcayny™ 

év 8, olov ovno mpocev, avtix’ etepa. 

o8dv yap Toc ™v TeAEVTALAV avag 

appar’ an’ olKov “Hpaxajc, TOV EV Sopoic 


Eimer moAaLav S€)tov evYEYpoppevny . 5 


SvvOnyae’, ayot & a £01) mpocOev OvK ETA ROTE, 
TOAAOUC O ayavac eb.av, ovte pacar, 
DAN we Tt Spacwv Elpre Kod GavovpeEvoc. 


10 


2 wun 8 


7 


8H 


KL TPOTOV mpoc TovC Opaxac eEnorepnca, €K Tic 
Xeppovnjcou avtouc etedavvev BovAopevovuc adaipeicbar 
tove “EAAnvac Thy, viv. 

rt) Yfipac, olay ears’ ndoviic é EXELC, 

KQL NAc TIC ELC CE Bovret’ avOpanav podeiv’ 

AaBov be neipav, petopereray LopBaver, 

ac ovdev € ect XEtpov €v Bvnt@ YEVEL. 

eyo yap, o Kefne, VEOC @V Bavpactde ac eneBunnca TAvTHC 
Tijc codiac Hv Sn KaAoDct NEpi ducEMe icTOpLav. 


Notes 


1 


1.1 xav-= Kor av-. II.3f. covexnovet 2nd s. pres. imp. act., 
as the accent indicates (the 3rd s. pres. ind. act would be 
cuveknovel); epact and poxGoitct (the latter agrees with the 
former) are m. dat. pl. of the pres. act. pples. of Epaw and 
ox8Ew respectively. 

A famous passage of the orator Demosthenes in which he 
describes how the Athenians in 339 Bc received the news 
that their enemy Philip of Macedon (father of Alexander 
the Great) had captured a town only three days march 
from Athens. /I.1f. ac tovc MPUTAVELC to (22.1/1c) the 
prytaneis (a committee of the Council in charge of day-to- 
day administration); take wc (= 611) "EAateva KatetAnntat 
with ayyeddov; KatetAnnto. 3rd s. perf. ind. pass. of 
KataAapBave (the tense used in the original direct speech i is 
kept, 8. 1/3). IL3£. petaéd Seinvotvtec 12.1/2a(i); tovc &« 
tav cxnvav lit. those from the stalls but trans. those in the 
stalls; in this pregnant use of éx (cf. note on 9.2.13 1.14, 
where the use is somewhat different) the choice of 
preposition has been influenced by e€eipyov; the imperfect 
is often used for vivid effect in narrative, hence e€eipyov, 
éveripnpacav (< euniumpnpt) etc. — trans. by the simple 
past (cleared out, set fire to, etc.); the yeppa (wicker-work 
of some kind) were set on fire to inform the Athenians of 
the emergency. 1.8 Bueic i.e. the people (referred to as 0 
Sfpoc in 1.9). 1.10 d&vw above i.e. on the Pnyx, a hill to the 
south-west of the Athenian agora which was used for 
meetings of the Assembly; xa6fto impf. (19. 1/36); ac when 
(22.1/1b(iv)). 11.11f. ta mpocnyyeAuev’(a) Eavtoic the things 
reported (perf.) to them (refl. because it refers back to the 
subject of the clause ot mputavetc); tov nKovta the person 
mentioned in the first line as having brought the message- 
1.13 nape < MOpepxopar (cf. 18.1/3). 

(i) aite: 2nd s. pres. imp. act. (ii) ctv here there #5; 
aveCnm«ac perf. act. pple. of avatntea. (ix) Zeus dwelt in 
the heavens or upper air (av6np). 


4 Supply éctt in (4), (vi), (vit), (viii). (ii) nave i.e. navta. (iit) 
Take 1008’ Exam: together — the phrase anticipates the ac 
clause. (vii) 8(€) is placed here after the first phrase, not 
the first word; with ta yn dixara supply to vikav. (viii) &v 
= edv. (xi) €cn 2nd s. fut. ind. of eipt. (xii) yn with a pple. 
to express a condition (12.1/2a(iv)). (xiv) A phrase, not a 
sentence. 

5 to mpatov acc. of respect (20.1/5), with respect to the first 
[period], i.e at first. 

6 IL1£. wev and 8¢ contrast na@n ... NOAA’ (= NOAA) and Ev (sc. 
no8oc); odv 5n so then, well as you know; with otov ovno 
npocOev supply exAavcayny; c€ep@ fut. of e&ayopevo (cf. 
18.1/4 note 2). I.3f. yap begins the explanation of the 
previous line and need not be translated; take odov ... tv 
tehevtatdv as virtual cognate acc. (22.1/2g) with ppar(o) 
was setting out on ...; oixev ... 5ouoic plural for singular 
(a common use in poetry). 1.6 EvvOnyae’ (= -ta) a type 
of retained acc. (22.1/2flii)) with eyyeypappevny (1.5), 
inscribed with signs (eyypader EvvOnuata set means he 
inscribes signs on a tablet; this can, somewhat illogically, 
be put into the passive 5€Atoc eyypadetar EvvOnuata with 
the’original accusative retained, but we must translate a 
tablet is inscribed with signs - this differs from the 
examples in 22.1/2f(ii) in that eyypadm takes an acc. and 
dat., not two accusatives); €tAn root aor. of tAaw. 1.7 
ToAAovc. ayavac EELwv going out on many exploits virtual 
cognate acc. (22.1/2g); ovtw thus, like this as Deianeira 
goes on to explain later. /.8 ac ... under the impression of 
going to do something, as [one] going to do something (see 
note on 12.3.7). 


8 1.2 néc 1c emphatic for nac, lit. every single one; Bovier 


ie. BovAetor 1.4 @c to introduce a clause of reason 
(22.1/1b(iii)). 
9 Sovpactic ac 22.1/1a(iii). 


22.3 Extra reading 


Anacreontea 


Anacreon was an Ionic poet of the sixth century BC.’ His 

personal poetry was famous but very little has survived. It 
‘tracted many imitators in antiquity and some of their poems 

i 1 below) have come down under his name. The second poem 
Certainly genuine. 


ze yun 8 


1 paxaptCopev ce, tert, BEpeoc yAuKvc Tpoontne. 
ote Sevbpeov en aKpe@v gudeouct HEV ce Motdcar, 
OALYNV Spocov METOKOC oudeer Se Doifoc avtoc, 
Bactreve Onwc aeidetc’ Ayvpny . Ed@Kev oiwny. 
ca yap Ect kKeiva navta, 5 ode yipac Ov ce Telpet, 
onoca Brenerc év ‘aypoic, code, ynyevec, oidupve, 
onoca TPEPOUCLV Dra. anaOnc 5, avaipwocapKe, 2 
cv de tiptoe Bpotoictv, cyedov ei Geoic opotoc. . 
2 modrot pev nuLv TSN dia tad? avactarvte 
KpOtapor, Kapn Te AEVKOV, Sapa Taptapov dedoikac. 
xaptecca 8 overt mBn *Aiseo yap EcTL devoc 
napa, ynpareor 3 odovtec. pvxoc, apyanren oi Ec avtov iC 
yAuKEpod 8 OVKETL MOAMOC 5 KaB0doc" Kal yap ETOILOV 
Biotov xpovoc AEAEiTtaL: KataBaver pn avaBivat. 
Notes 


1 1.2 SevSpev (Ionic for 5evépav, cf. 13.1/1c) én’ dxpwv on the 
tops of trees (18.1/6). 14 Bactieve onac = onwc (like) 
Bacieve. Hl. 5f. navta, onoca (= dca, as also in 1.7) 21.1/3d. 1.8 
Supply ef (< ett); Bpotoiciy among mortals (dat. of 
reference, 23.1/2e). II.9ff. Three examples of the use of 
uncontracted forms in Ionic, @epeoc (= GEpouc, cf. 6.1/1c), 
grreovct (= prdodcr), greet (= grrei). 1.12 Aryupny = -av. 

2 1.1 Supply elcl; TLL (= Mpiv) plural for singular (the dative is 
one of possession, 23. 1/2c). 12 kapn, an irregular noun, 1s 
neuter, hence Aevxov. 1.4 napa = napecti (cf. 21.1/4 note 2 
but here it is not used impersonally). I1.7£. Take Oca with 
avactarvla; Sedouxac 19.1/3a. 1.9 Aide = Attic “Atd00 (gen. 
of * ‘Ardnc), on the ending cf. 25.1/2b(i). 110 apyaken = = -€0. 
1.11 etoipov fit is] fixed the neuter singular adj. is used 1n 
impersonal expressions. 


23.1 Grammar 


23.1/1 Uses of cases (2) - genitive 


Apart from its use as the case of possession (2.1/3d) and after 
certain prepositions (2.1/3g, 3.1/5b), the genitive can function 
in a number of ways with another noun, verb, adjective or even 
adverb. Although the genitive is often to be translated by of, in 
some of its uses a different rendering in English is required. 


(a) Possessive genitive (see 2.1/3d) 


In this use the genitive denotes ownership, possession or some 
looser association: 1 tod Anpocevouc oki the house of 
Demosthenes (or Demosthenes’ house); 01 Codwvoc vouot the 
laws of (made by) Solon; ta tic nodEwc the [affairs] of the city. 
In certain very restricted contexts a possessive genitive qualifies 
a missing noun, which can easily be supplied; the most 


eee are wife, son/daughter (cf. 5.1/3 note 2) and place of 
abode: 


"AdetavSpoc 6 MiAinnov. Alexander, [son] of Philip. 

“Apteutic 1 Atoc. Artemis, [daughter] of 

; Zeus. 

Ev ’Apidpovoc. At Ariphron’s (in [the 

; house] of Aripbron). 

Ev Atoviicov. At [the shrine] of 
Dionysus (cf. at St. 
Paul’s). 


(5) Genitive of characteristic 


In English we may say it is the part/duty/nature/characteristic, 


“tc. of someone to do something. In Greek this is expressed 
‘imply by the use of the third singular of eipt plus the genitive. 


Co HUN 


— 


In translation from Greek the appropriate English word to be 
supplied must be gauged from the context: 


OvtoL yovaiKoc ECTLV It is indeed not a woman's 
Tpeiperv payne. part to long for battle. 
doxei Sikatov tor eivat This seems to be the duty 

MOATTOD. of a just citizen. 


(c) Subjective and objective genitive 

An objective genitive stands in the same relation to a noun or 
adjective as an object does to a transitive verb. In Socrates’ love 
of the truth dominated his life, the genitive of the truth is 
objective because the sense connection between truth and love 1s 
the same as between an object and a verb (we could say, with 
the same meaning, Socrates loved the truth; this dominated his 
life). ). Examples i in Greek are: doBoc tod ynpac fear of old age, 10 
Kpatoc tic Sadattnc the command of the sea, Epac Tic apetiic 
love of virtue. Because this use is more extensive in Greek than 
in English we must sometimes translate it by a different 
preposition: 6 tod Kvvoc Aoyoc the story about the dog, vixn tav 
ndovav victory over pleasures. A subjective genitive, on the 
other hand, stands in the same relation to a noun as a subject 
does to a verb: vin tav BapBapev victory of the barbarians (i.e. 
ot BapBapot vixdciv the barbarians are victorious). This use is 
only a variety of the possessive genitive. 


Sometimes, however, we must decide from the context whether 
a genitive is subjective or objective. 6 tv “EAAnvav doBoc can 
mean the Greeks’ fear (i.e. the fear felt by the Greeks) 
(subjective), as well as the fear of the Greeks (i.e. the fear 
inspired by the Greeks) (objective). A possessive adjective 
(9. 1/56) usually represents a subjective genitive, but may on 
occasion be the equivalent of an objective genitive: ouAig tH ELn 
can mean through friendship for me as well as through my 
friendship. Cf. ent SraPorq th Enq in 10.3 IL.6f. 


(d) Partitive genitive 


In this construction the genitive denotes the whole and the noun 
of pronoun on which it depends denotes a part of that whole: 


yepoc T1 TOV BapBapav a part of the barbarians 
ot ddikot tv avOparteav the unjust among men 
OALyoL avtdV few of them 


ol mpecBUtator tHv ctpatny@v _the oldest of the generals 
The partitive genitive may also occur by itself as the object of a 
verb: Tic yiic Eteyov they ravaged [part] of the land (mv yi¥ 
éteyov would mean they ravaged the [whole] land). It can also 


_ 


be used predicatively: 
CoMov TOV ENTE COLCTOV Solon was called [one] of 
exAnon. the Seven Sages. 
This use, of the genitive also occurs in abstract nouns after the 
hrase €i¢ TODTO (tocoto) adikveicBar (NKELv etc.) to reach this 
(such a) pitch/point/stage of (cf. 16.1/1 note 3): 


gic TOTO Opacovc Kat He reached such a pitch of 
avarserdic adtKeto. boldness and 
shamelessness. 
cic 1000’ LBpewe NKEeL. He has come to such a 


pitch of insolence. 


Under this heading also belongs the chorographic genitive, or 
genitive of geographic definition: 


Emkevcay Thc ItaA1dc ic They sailed to Tarentum in 
Tapavta. Italy (lit. [a part] of 
Italy). 
the CuxeAtdc o1 Cupaxociot. The Syracusans in Sicily, 


Compare the use of the genitive with adverbs of place, e.g. 
eidevar Onov vic ectiv to know where in the world he is (cf. 
2.2.11)/ 


(e) Genitive of explanation 
The genitive may be used as the equivalent of a noun in 
apposition which gives an explanation or definition of the 


preceding noun. The construction in English is generally the 
same; 


® TOAL OnBav. O city of Thebes (i.e. O 

; city, viz Thebes). 
tedoc Oavatov. The end of death (i.e. the 
A end that is death). 
Unvov Sapov. The gift of sleep. 


(f) Genitive of price or value (see 20.1/3) 

(8) Genitive of time within which (see 7.1/7c) 
(b) Genitive absolute (see 12.1/2b) 

(t) Genitive of comparison (see 17.1/4a) 

(i) Genitive of separation (see 20.1/4) 

(k) Genitive with verbs (see 13.1/2a) 


At 13.1/2d we considered certain intransitive verbs which take 
the genitive. Two other groups are followed by an accusative 
and a genitive: 


(i) Verbs of accusing, acquitting, condemning, prosecuting and 
the like are generally followed by an accusative of the 
person involved and a genitive of the crime or charge. Such 
verbs are aitiaopar accuse, ypadopar indict, d1oKxe 


prosecute: 
0 MEAntoc acePetdc ene Meletus indicted me for 
eypayato. impiety. 
SrmEopar ce Serardc. I shall prosecute you for 


cowardice. 


However, verbs of accusing and condemning which are 
compounded with «ata (such as Katnyopeo accuse, 
KOTaYLYVaCKE give judgement against, condemn, xoraxpivo 
give sentence against, xatoynoiCopar vote against) reverse 
the normal construction, and so take a genitive of the 
person and an accusative ‘of the crime or penalty: 


eyo 8 Sudv Soper py I request you not to 
Katayvavar Sapodoxiav condemn me for bribery. 
Enod. 
EL00 BrArnmicuov xatnyopei. He accuses me of siding 
with Philip. 


(ii) A genitive of cause can follow verbs of emotion. Such verbs 
are Bavpato wonder at, (now admire, oixtipa pity, etc.: 


TOVTOVE Tic TOAUNC Bavuato. I wonder at these men for 
(or because of) their 
boldness. 

tod NaBoVvC @KtIpev avtov. He pitied him for his 
suffering. 

A genitive of cause can also occur with adjectives: evdaipov 
tod tponov happy in his way of life. 


(l) Genitive of exclamation 


This genitive, which is often coupled with an interjection (ged 
alas (of grief), ah, ob (of astonishment); oor alas), is akin to 
the genitive of cause as it gives the reason for the speaker's 
astonishment or grief: 


Oo taAraivnc ticde Alas for this wretched 
cupdopac. plight! 

ged ged thc apaic, tod Ab, what youthful bloom, 
KaAAovc. what beauty! 

ELNE MPOC AVTOV, Tic TUXNC. He said to himself, “What 


luck!” 


93.1/2 Uses of cases (8) - dative 


The Greek dative is an amalgam of three cases: 

(i)the dative proper, generally to be translated to or for, 
indicating the person (or thing) involved in an action (the 
recipient, the person advantaged or disadvantaged, etc.); 

(ii) the old instrumental case, denoting that by which or with 
which an action is done or accompanied; 

(iii) the original locative case, which expressed place where and 
time when. 
Some of these uses were distinguished and made more precise by 
the use of prepositions (cf. 2.1/3, 3.1/5). 


Dative proper 
(a) Verbs governing the dative 


(i) Verbs followed by a direct object (accusative) and an 
indirect object (dative — 2.1/3e), such as verbs of giving, 
saying, promising: Kipoc dt5actv avt@ pOptouc S5dperkovc 
Cyrus gives him 10,000 darics; wmcyvodpat co. dexa 
todavia I promise you ten talents. However, many verbs of 
reproaching, blaming and the like, which in English take a 
direct object of the person involved, in Greek take a dative 
of the person and an accusative of the thing (when 


expressed): 
UN maQapLEV O GAAOLC Let us not get into a 
ENUtIWGpev. situation for which we 

censure others (lit. let 
us not experience [the 
thing] which we censure 
in others). 

aicySvopat cor tod? I am ashamed to reproach | 

overdican. you with this. 

TL GV LOL WELdOLO; What would you blame me 

for? 


The English construction which allows the indirect object 
of a verb in the active voice to be made the subject of the 
same verb in the passive (I was given this land) is generally 
impossible in Greek. tavtmv my yapav por éaxe he gave 
me this land becomes ar 1 Yopa por vA’ avtod €506n this 
land was given to me by him. €500nv would mean I was 
8iven in the sense I was handed over. For an exception see 

.,, ROte on 22.2.6 1.5. 

(ii) Intransitive verbs followed by the dative (see 13.1/2b) 

(iti) Impersonal verbs followed by the dative (see 21.1/4) 


€¢ wun 8 


(b) Dative with adjectives, adverbs and nouns 


The dative is used with certain adjectives whose English 
equivalent is usually followed by to or for. These include otdoc 
dear, friendly; £x8poc hateful, hostile; icoc equal; dporoc like, 
resembling; 0 avouotoc unlike, dissimilar: 


Tepavvoc andc €x8poc Every tyrant [is] hostile to 
ehevOepia KGL Vo"OLC freedom and opposed to 
Evavtioc. laws. 

MOLELTE Opora Toic Adyotc. You are acting in 


accordance with (lit. 
doing things like) your 
words. 

Compare 0 avtoc with the dative the same as (9.1/3b). 


A similar use of the dative is found after some adverbs: 


aKoAovOwe Toic vouotc In accordance with the 
laws. 

OLOADYOUPEVAC TH dvcel Civ — To live in agreement with 
nature. 


as well as with some nouns, especially those related to verbs of 
similar meaning which take the dative: 
EnBovAn Epot. A plot against me. 
KOLVOVLd Totc avdpact. Association with men. 


(c) Dative of possession 


The dative is used with eivar (and verbs of similar meaning such 
as Onapyew and yeyvec@an) to denote the owner or possessor: 


OLKELOL POL EicL Kat VIEIC. I have relatives and sons 
(lit. relatives and sons 
are to me); 

@ dikaio napa Gedv Sapa The just man has gifts (lit. 

ylyvetat. gifts come into being for 
the just man) from the 
gods. 


(d) Dative of advantage and disadvantage 


The dative is used to indicate the person or thing for whos¢ 
advantage or disadvantage something is done: nc avnp avt@ 
novei every man works for himself (advantage); dAAo ctpatevpa 
ante covedeyeto another army was being gathered for him 
(advantage); nde 1 NLEPa totic “EAANCt peyarov Kaxdv aptet this 
day will be the beginning of great troubles for the Greeks 
(disadvantage). Sometimes this use cannot be translated by for: 


a! 


citov avtoic ad_etiev he took food away from them (lit. he took 
‘ood away to their disadvantage; for the other construction used 
with verbs meaning take away see 22.1/2f{ii)). 


(e) Dative of reference or relation 


similarly, the dative may be used to denote a person or thing to 
whose case a statement is limited: tpinpet ectiv eic ‘“Hpaxdetav 
qpepac waxpac mAodc for a trireme it is a long day’s voyage to 
Heraclea. This dative is often used to denote in the eyes of or in 
the judgement of: 
npiv AyuAAeve aEvoc tipi. In our eyes (lit. for us) 
Achilles [is] worthy of 
honour. 
avatvow maciv ecte Suctuyeiv. In the eyes of all (lit. for 
all) you are unworthy to 
suffer misfortune. 
A participle in the dative singular is used in this way with an 
indefinite reference: 


"Entdapvoc ev de&1G eEctiv Epidamnus is on the right 
ELCHAEOVTL EC TOV TOVLOV as one sails into (lit. in 
KOAMpV. relation to one sailing 

into) the Ionian Gulf. 

Edeyov Ot 1 OS0c StaBavet They said that, when one 
TOV NOTAMLOV EX ADSLGV had crossed the river, the 
gepot. road led to Lydia. 


Compare also the phrase ac cuvedovtt eineiv to speak concisely, 
in a word (lit. so to speak for one having brought [the matter] 
together). 


(f) Ethic dative (a purely conventional term, with no connection 
with ethics) 


The dative of the first or second person pronouns can be used 
simply to attract the attention of the person addressed. There is 
no grammatical connection with the surrounding words. This 
so-called ethic dative is usually to be represented in English by I 
€8 you, please, let me tell you, you know, and the like: 

Kat pou pn CopvBrente. And, I beg you, don’t 

, make a clamour. 

Aptapepync Spiv Yctacrov Artaphernes, you know, is 

Ect naic. Hystaspes’ son. 


(8) Dative of the agent 


‘ 18 use, replaced in most contexts by ono + gen., is found with 
© perfect and pluperfect passive (very rarely with other tenses): 


eo wun 8 


nav’ npiv nenointar. Everything has been done 
by us. 

éne1dy avtoic napeckevacto. When they had made they, 
preparations (lit. it had 
been prepared by them). 


For the dative of the agent with verbal adjectives, see 24.1/5b. 


Instrumental dative 

(b) Dative of instrument (see 11.1/2) 

(i) Dative of cause 

The dative may denote cause: ptyer anwAAvpE8a we were 


perishing from (or because of) cold. Often the noun in the dative 
denotes an emotional or mental condition: 


DBpEt Kai ODK Ove todtO He does this through 
movet. insolence and not 
because he is drunk (lit. 
because of wine). 
NRELYOVTO MPOC TOV TOTALOV They were hurrying 
tod meiv enOdyia. towards the river 
because of their desire to 
drink (lit. because of a 
desire for drinking). 
Occasionally cause may also be expressed by tno with the 
genitive: 
ovK e50vato Kaevderv U0 He could not sleep because 
NOrnc of (or for) grief. 
(j) Dative of manner and attendant circumstances 


The dative may be used to denote the manner in which something 
is done or the circumstances accompanying an action: 


ot A@nvaior navti cOever The Athenians helped with 
enexovpncav. all their strength 
(manner). 
GtEAEl th viKy aniAGov. They went away with thev 
victory incomplete 
(accompanying 
circumstance). 
Normally a noun used in this way is qualified by an adjective (** 
above). Some nouns, however, are regularly employed ™ 
themselves as datives of manner and are virtually the equivalent 
of adverbs: 


Bia by force, forcibly; 5poum at a run; Epyw in fact, in deed; 
oy in word, in theory; cryi\ in silence; cnovd_ hastily; 
gvcer... von@ by nature ... by convention; compare also 16 
ovtt in reality (see 12.1/1 note 1); tov1@ 1 pox in this 
way. 

Under this category are also included the datives of feminine 
adjectives with a noun understood: tovty in this way; idia 
privately; Snocig publicly; neh on foot. 


(k) Dative of accompaniment 


We have already met this use of the dative with avtoc (see 
9.1/3a(ii)). The dative by itself is particularly common in 
military contexts (the military dative) to denote the forces with 
which a journey or expedition is made: 


"APnvaior Eq” Nudc NOAAT The Athenians have made 
cTpaTia wpynvtar. an expedition against us 
with a large force. 


(I) Dative of measure of difference (see 17.1/4b) 
(m) Dative of respect 
As well asvan accusative of respect (20.1/5) we may also find the 
dative used in a similar way: 
avnp nAikia étt veoc a man still young in age; Ovopatt 
cnovéa a truce in name [alone]. 
Locative dative 
(n) Dative of place where 


In poetry place where may be expressed by the dative without a 
Preposition: Kpovidnc a18epi vatwv the son of Cronos living in 
the sky. In Attic prose, however, a preposition is generally 
required (2.1/3h), except with some place names, e.g. Mapa0avi 
at Marathon. Traces of the old locative endings remain in such 
forms such as: ’A@nvnct (= ev ’AOnvarc) at Athens; Padnpoi (= Ev 

aAnpw ) at Phalerum; cf. oixo. at home; these words are 
Usually classified as adverbs. 


(0) Dative of time when (see 7.1/7b) 


23.2 Greek reading 
it eh 

In addition to translating, define each use of the genitive 
and dative: 

(i)# 8 did0v tmvou OEAyNtpov, ExiKoUpov vocov. (ii) NEA THV 
HEvovtwy elvan. (iii) @ Mocevdov, tie texvnc. (iv)# neviav 


2 


2 yun 8 


4# 


——q 


eperv ov ROVTOC, GAN’ avdpoc cogod. (v) tovte navy lo 

Mpoceyete TOV vovv. (vt) moAAaL Gepanetiar toic Larpoi 

evprvtat. (vit) drvoc TEQUKE cOMaTOV cotnpia. (vii) tO, 
avtov Giveiv Kal yeyetv avSpoc KQKOD. (ix) TOLOUTO vii, 
ECTLV ] TUpawvic, 0 Aaxedaipoviot. (x)# tadta Zeve oi8e 
OAvumoc, aiBepr vata. (xt) GLTLAVTAL AUTOV KAORiIC. (x12) 0 
aveparor dia 10 avtav S€0c tod Cavatov wevdovrat. (x11; 
EdoBodvt0 ra ol "AGnvator petCove RapacKe vf} EnEABacry 
(xiv) kKpavyti TOAAT emacvv. (xv) Ovopa. @ HELpaKio iv 
Tatov. (xvi) TEXVN avayKnc acBevectépa paKp@. (xvi1)# 
tne CE TOD vod, TAC be Serdiac ctuya. (xuiit) eyo TOV KPEGY 
EKAETTOV. (xix )# &p’ vpiv obtoc tadT ESpacev Evbika; (xx) 
BEoic tadta emouncay. (xx) ctuyvoc iv Kat tH dovil Tpayuc, 
(xxii) ¢ 0 ctpatoc adiKEto thc "AttUKiic € EC Oivony. (xxiii) ¢ Opdite 
TV Bactkewe enropKiav. (xxiv) ovK Eipl Toic NERpaypEvorc 
SvcOvpoc. 

° Avoyévne, "Avab ever TO pntopt NAYXEL Ovtt Mpocersa, 
entdoc Kat Thiv, Eon, toc MUOXOUC Tie yactpoc’ Kal yap avdtoc 
KoupicOycet KL Tac oEANCELC. 

iv Yap TLC aivoc Me yovareL pev tEXvaL 

pehovct, rOYXN 8 avipec EVCTOYOTEPOL. 

el yap SoAotcw 7 Ww 0 VuKTTpLov, 

Tpeic av avépav elyouev tupawvida. 

Kal vov Taparva Maci TOLC VE@TEPOLC 

LN Tpoc 10 yipac avaBoAac TMOLOVPEVOUC 

cxoAn tekvodcOar maidac’ ov yap ndovn, 

yovarKt v EXOpov xphpna mpecButnc avn" 

GAN ac TOYLCTO. Kau yap EKTPOSAL | Kaa 

Kai cuvveatov N50 naic ve@ natpt. 

One of the accusations brought against Socrates (10.3) was 
that he did not believe in the traditional gods. In the 
Apology of Plato (see 13.3), which is an account of his trial. 
he is represented as interrogating one of his accusers on this 
charge. 


MEAHTOC — CQKPATHC 
ME. tobta ALYO, WC TO nopanav ov vopiterc Geouc. 
CQ. o Savpacre MeAnte, Tt tadta heyetc; ovdse NALOV ovde 
ceAnvny apa vont Geovc eivat, acnep ou GAAOL avOponor: 


on 


ME. pat AV, ry avSpec Sixactat, nel tov pev TArov ALGov Onc’ _ 


elvan, thy 5€ cednvny yi. 

CQ. ’Avatayopov oier Katnyopety, @ dike MeAnte; Kai ovt? 
Katappoveic tavbe Kat oiet avtouc aneipouc ypoppato: 
Elva @cte ov evdévar ot ta "Avatayopov BipAta TOU 
KAaCopeviov yepet tovtav tév Aoyev; Kat 57 Kat ot veot 


a 


radto nap’ EL0d paveavouciy, a@ é€ectiv Spaypiic ex Tic 10 
opxnctpac RPLapevorc Caxpatove Katayerav, EQv 
mpocnorfytar Eavtod eivat, GAAMC TE KAL OUVTWC ATORA OvTA; 
GAN, © Mpoc Aroc, odtaCt cor S0Kd; ovdEeva vouitw BEoV 
elval; ; 

ME. ov HEVTOL rey. Aia 00s’ onactiody. 15 
CQ. amuictoc aS el, ry Meante, Kal tobto, WEVTOL, CEPOL 
Soxeic, COUTO. EUOL yap doxet ovtoct, o avbpec "AGnvaiot, 
Tavv eivat dBpremic Kat aKohactoc, Kal atexvac Tv yeadny 
dBpet tvt Kal aKohacia, KOL VEOTHTL ypayacban. éouKkev yap 
wcnEep aivuypa covtievt dianerpopeve, apa yacetan 20 
Caxpatne ry copoc 5 En0d xaprevt.Copevov Kat evave’ 
ELAUTD heyovtoc, a elanatyce avtov Kat TOUC GAC Tove 
aKovovtac; ovtoc yap enol gaivetou To EVAVTLA AEYELV AVTOC 
EQUTO ev TH YPagN acmep av €l etmor adiKet Caxpatne 
Beovc ov vourCov, GAG Geove vouiCav. Kaito todTO Ectt 25 
maiCovtoc. 


Notes 
1 (i) Unvov G€Ayntpov 23.1/le. (iv) Supply écti (cf. (viii) and 


bile 

2 emi8oc 2nd. s. aor. imp. act. of emédidapi; tic yactpoc 
23.1/1d; Kovpicncer 2nd s. fut. ind. pass. 

3 12 Supply eict with avipec. 1.3 Lit. for if the prize of victory 
were through guiles (dat. of instrument), i.e. were [won] by 
guiles. 

4 112. avaBoAac novodpar (mid.) I make delays, i.e. for myself 

- the active would mean I make delays (for others), cf. 

. a 1b; the middle is used in the same way with texvotc@a; 

.. NSovn (Ect), i.e. in producing children in old age. 15° 
ee zayicta is contrasted with cxoAf (1.3), ie. have children 
as quickly as possible; EKTpOpat (plural for singular) the 
rearing [of children], i.e. rearing children. 1.6 The neuter adj. 
wae is predicate [is] a pleasant [thing] (ect is understood), 
cf. 5.2.5(i). 

1.1 tatdto trans. this (the neuter plural is often used where we 

would have the singular in English); 0 maponay Ov not at 

all, cf. note on 11.2.12 1.3; vowilerc believe in. 1.2 ovsé .. 

ovsé not even ... nor (not neither ... nor which is ovte . 

ovte) — note that this question is not marked by. any 

introductory word (the same applies to all the questions in 
what Socrates says next). 1.4 ya Av(a) here no, by Zeus 

(22.1/2h). 1.6 Anaxagoras of Clazomenae was a philosopher of 

the generation before Socrates who taught that the sun and 

moon were material bodies suspended in the sky (the sun 


—aq 


was a burning rock about the size of the Peloponnese); ¢}, 
traditional belief was that they were divinities. II.7f. tavée j <. 
the jurymen; atovc ... dcte lit. them to be inexperienced ;;. 
letters with the result. ., Le. that they are [so] illiterate that ... 
ov etdevar an exception to the rule given at 24.1/2d ~ dcte - 
inf. is often negated by ov when it follows the inf. construction 
of indirect speech (here arvtovc ... eivar); [1.1 0ff. a is the object 
of npiapevore, lit. which having bought ... it is allowed 
(€Eectiv) [to them] to mock (katoryeday)..., ie. which they can 
buy .. . and [then] laugh at ...; 5payyic gen. of price (20.1/3); 
xk thc Opynctpaic lit. from the orchestra (a part of the Aeheau: 
agora where books were sold) but English idiom requires in 
the orchestra; eavtod eivar [them, i.e. the doctrines of 
Anaxagoras] to be his (lit. of himself possessive gen., 23.1/1a); 
OAMac te Kon ns atone Ovta agrees with the understood 
subject of eivan. 1.16 Kor tadta HEVtOL and that (cf. note on /.1) 
too (tatra refers to the clause ¢ cemictoc ¥ el you are not to be 
believed). IL.19ff. UBper mvi, axodacta datives of cause 
(23.1/2i); OCTEp (lit. as if) tones down the metaphor (cf. 
22.1/la(vi) for ac used in the same way) and need not be 
translated; aiviypa object of cuvnOevn which agrees with 
Stonerpayeve, [a man] composing a riddle making trial [of 
me], i.e. [a man] making trial [of me] [by] composing ... (the 
actual riddle is dpa... . GKOVOVTAC); 5n adds a note of sarcasm to 
© codec. 11.21f euod ... evavt'(a) Euavt A€yovtoc (saying 
[things] opposite to myself, i.e. contradicting myself) gen. 
absol. with two participles (will S. realise when I ... 2). 1.24 
@cnEp dv el (= @cnep et) einor as if he were to say. 1.26 
naiCovtoc gen. of characteristic (23.1/1b). 


23.3 Extra reading 


Further elegiac poetry 


Of the following, 1-5 are epitaphs, which were nearly always 
written in elegiac couplets (Appendix 9). Other examples of 
epitaphs occur at 9.2.3 and 19.2.7(v). 


vaunyoo taOC emt’ 08 avtiov EctL yYe@pyod 
@c OAL Kat yatn Evvoc Unect "Aténec. 


2 thiSe Cawv 6 Aixovoc "AKavetoc 1 lepov UItVOV 


KoWatar’ @vacKetv un reve TOvC aya8ovc. 


3 dodexeth TOV nada TAT, aneOnxe PiAutnoc 


evOade, Thy NOAANV EAida, NukoteAny. 


— 


4 


On the Spartans who died fighting the Persians at Plataea 
acBectov KA€0c olde olay TEpt motp.dt Gevtec 
Kvaveov Savatov apLdtBarovto vegoc: 
ovde teBvact Bavovtec, enmet cq ape) KaGurepSev 
KvdaLVvOUC avayet Sapatoc €& ’AtSea. 
Aicyvaov Evgoptovoc "A@nvaiov tobe KevOer 
uviivo. KatapBipevov TUpopopoto Tedac: 
oAKY Cy EVSOKILOV Mapo®oviov aAcoc Gv Einor 
Kal Badvyartnerc Mijdoc ENLCTOPEVOC. 
Saxpva col Kal vep@e dua x8ovoc, “HAodapa, 
Sw@podpar ctopyac Aetyavov e1c "Aidav, 
daxpva Sucdaxputa: nodkvKAavto 8 ent tonB 
cnevda vaya noOov, LvGaya gudogpocivac: 
oixtpa yap oLKTpa ourav ce Kat ev oOievoic MeAeaypoc 
arate, KEveay Fake "AXepovta xaptv. 
avai, Tod 10 moBeLvov Euol OaAoc; apracev “Atdac, 
apracev, axpotov 8 avOoc € Equpe KOVLC. 
GAA ce youvowpat, ya Tavtpoge, TOV  RaAVOSUPTOV 
NpELa coic KOAMOLC, HGtEp, EvayKaALcaL. 


Notes 


1 
2 
3 


1.1 oc. tadoc. 1.2 we exclamatory (22.1/la(ii)); dmect’(1) < 
UNE. 

6 Atxavoc (23.1/1a); iepov trvov cognate acc. (22.1/2g) 
with ‘Kowatar. 

11 aneOnke < amoviOnur. 1.2 my nodAnv eAmida is in 
apposition to natda. 

11 TEpt .. . GEvtec tmesis (12.3.9 1.6 note) for mepiOevtec (the 
image is from putting a wreath on a person’s head). 1.2 


5 


10 


audiBaAovto (= ape Badovto) a Homeric form without the , 


augment (25.1/2d(i)) — the image here is of putting on a 
mantle. 1.3 te@vaci shorter form of teOvKacr (19.1/3a); 
co’(e) here them. 1.4 xvdSaivouc’(a) f. nom. pple.; in prose the 
order of the last three words would be ex Sa@patoc ’Atse@ (= 
“Avdov, cf. 22.3.2 1.9 and 25.1/20(i)). 

L1 Evdopiavoc [son] of E., 23.1/la (the article can be 
omitted). 1.2 KatapOtpevov (Homeric aorist mid. pple.) dead 
(trans. who died); nOpooporo (= -ov, 25.1/2b(ii)) Terdc 
Homeric use of gen. to denote place where. Il.3f. 
Mapa@aviov aAcoc the grove at Marathon (a village to the 
North of Athens) which celebrated the Athenian victory over 
an invading Persian force in 490 Bc. Aeschylus had 
distinguished himself in the battle and set more value on this 
than on any literary achievements, if the tradition assigning 


—=mwy 


the epitaph to him is correct. The subject of einor is bor} 
Gdcoc and Mijéoc (with double subjects of this sort the \<,. 
may agree with the closer noun). [.4 emctopevoc sc, #t, le 
Aeschylus’ aAxn. 

The poem has a smattering of Doric forms, which , 
sometimes used in elegiac poetry; these involve @ for ha " 
ctopyac, ’ALSav (= “Ardnv) (1.2); pvapa, purogpocovaic (/, 4. 
“Avddc (1.7); ya, tav (1. 9); watep (1.10). H.2£. Take ctopyq 
with hetpavov, which is in apposition to Saxpva. L4 pvduy 
is in apposition to vaya. 1.5 ouxtpa.. _ OLKTPG n. pl. ace. uscd 
adverbially (20.1/5), piteously. 1.6 xevedv ... yapw 1s ir 
apposition to the whole of the preceding clause; Acheron, 
one of the rivers of the Underworld, is used here to mean thc 
Underworld itself. 1.7 Ep0t indicates possession (23.1/2c); 
apmacev = = Npnacev (cf. GptBarovto in 4 1.2 above). 1.10 
évayKoArcar 2nd s. aor. imp. mid. of évayKaAiCopat. 


24.1 Grammar 


24.1/1 Yes and no 


Greek has four ways of answering questions where in English 

we would use yes or mo. In answer to the question dpa toto 

einac; Did-you say this? we may have: 

(a) the kéy word of the question repeated either affirmatively 
or negatively: 


einov yes (lit. I said [it]); 
ovK einov no (lit. I did not say [it]). 
(b) the personal pronoun with ye: 
Eyoye yes (lit. I at any rate [said it]); 
OvK Eyoye no. 


(c) by val yes and ov no; or by a phrase such as TaVY HEV OdV 
certainly; ovSapdac certainly not. This can take the form of an 
abbreviated question, e.g. mc yap 00; of course (lit. for how 
not?); or of an oath (22.1/2b). 

(d) a short clause such as GAnOA A€yerc you speak [the] truth 
(lit. true things). 

Sometimes one speaker in a conversation makes a comment on 

at the other speaker has said (which may or may not have 


e : * . 
: €n a question), and we must infer from his words whether he 
agreeing or not: 


A. cb Y obmw cappoveiv A. You do not yet know 
Emctacan. prudence (lit. how to be 
prudent). 


B. ce Yap npocnddav odk &v. B. [No], for I would not be 
Oth speaking to you (sc. if I did). 
‘t examples have already occurred at 13.3(ii) 4 and 18.2.1. 
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be yun 


Both ov and yu are to be translated by mot. Their uses, whic: 
involve distinctions which we do not make in English, can }; 
classified as follows: 


(a) In main clauses, ov is used as the negative in statements o; 
fact and in suppositions (i.e. in the main clause of a category 
1 conditional sentence (18.1/5) and in potential clauses 
(19.1/2)); wn is used in constructions expressing an order or 
desire, i.e. prohibitions (17.1/1), exhortations (14.1/4a(i)), 
and wishes (21.1/1). Also, ov is used in direct questions 
expecting the answer yes, yn in direct questions expecting 
the answer no (10.1/2a) and in deliberative questions 
(14.1/4a(ii)). 

(b) When the verb of an adverbial clause is negated, wn is used 
in clauses of purpose (14.1/4c(i)), condition (18.1/5), and 
for indefinite adverbial clauses (14.1/4c(iii) and 21.1/2 note 
4); elsewhere the negative is ov. 


When the verb of an adjectival clause is negated, wn is used 
if the clause has an indefinite or general sense whether the 
indefinite construction (14.1/4c(iii)) is used or not, e.g. 
ov yap &mp&ttoveiv ot —- You are speaking not of those 
Sicarot, GAr’ a wy things which the just do, 
mpartover, tadta Aeyerc. but [of those things] which 
they do not do. 


ov is used to negate the verb of a noun clause, i.e. in indirect 
statements when expressed by a otvV/ac clause (8.1/3)}, 
indirect questions (10.1/2b), and clauses following verbs of 
fearing (14.1/4¢c(ii)). 


(e) Infinitives are always negated by un, except in the infinitive 
construction for indirect statement after verbs of saying and 
thinking (8.1/3a). 

(f) Participles are negated by ov except: 

(i) when used with the article to denote a general class 
(12.1/2a(vi)); this also applies to adjectives, e.g. ot pN 
ayaGot the [general class of] people who are not good, 
but ot ov ayaGot the [particular] people who are not 
good. 

(ii) when used conditionally (12.1/2a(iv)). 


(g) od un with the fut. ind. expresses a strong prohibition 
(17.1/1). 


Gy 


(d 


— 


LL 


(hy ov pn with the aor. subj. expresses a strong denial: 247 
ov pH Ravcauar oidocodav. ‘I shall certainly not stop PS 
studying philosophy. 3 
(i) Or not as an alternative question in indirect speech is either S 
7 ov or THN: 
Sav Seopa ckonetv el I ask you to examine 


Sikara AEyo AUN (or Nov). whether I am speaking 
justly or not. 


24.1/3 Diminutives 


Nouns can be modified by the addition of a suffix to indicate 
something smaller, e.g. booklet (<book), islet (< isle). The 
modified form is called a diminutive. Greek has a number of 
diminutive suffixes but the most common is -1ov, e.g. ma1d5t0v 
little child (noiic, stem nord). All diminutives in -tov (including 
those from proper names) are 2nd declension neuters, even 
when they denote living beings. 


Very often diminutives are used to indicate affection and 
familiarity without any real connotation of smallness, e.g. 
natp-tdiov daddy (< nap with the suffix -1810v), Coxpatid.ov 
dear little/old Socrates. Occasionally a diminutive has lost any 
special meaning and replaced the original noun, e.g. @npiov wild 
beast (< @np, which has the same meaning but is used mainly in 
verse). 


Diminutives were a feature of the colloquial language, and 
consequently are not found in literary genres written in an 
elevated style, such as tragedy. They are, however, very common. 
i comedy, and in the dialogues of Plato, who aimed at 
reproducing the everyday speech of educated Athenians. An 
amusing example occurs in Aristophanes’ Clouds where 
Strepsiades wakes his adult son by coaxing him with the 
diminutive of his name: 


Rac S77 Gv Nbc? avdt0Vv _ How could I wake him 
Eneyeiparur; NAc; Dersinmidy, most gently? How? 
Perdinmdvov. Pheidippides, dear little 

Pheidippides. 
24.1/4 Dual number 


In addition to the singular and plural, Indo-European (1.3) also 
had a dual number, which was used for two persons or objects. 


2 


be yun 8 


In Homer it is still frequent, but in Attic Greek of the fifth ang 
fourth centuries BC its use is generally confined to two persons 
or things closely associated or normally considered to form 
pair, e.g. two brothers, sisters, hands, eyes, but even here it 4; 
optional. Its endings do not show anything like the same variety 
as either the singular or plural. 


In verbs the same stems are used as elsewhere. There is no first 
person dual. In the second person the dual endings are identical] 
for the primary and historic tenses but in the third person 
endings there is a distinction between primary and historic 
forms (cf. 4.1/1 note 1 and 8.1/1f) : 


ACTIVE MIDDLE/PASSIVE 
Primary Historic Primary Historic 
2 TOV TOV -cBov -cOov 
3 ~tov —™mv -cOov -cOnv 


In -w verbs the link vowel (cf. 8.1/1d) is the same as in the 
singular and plural except that we have e€ (not o/e) in the 
present, imperfect and future. 

For Ado in the indicative we have: 


ACTIVE MIDDLE/PASSIVE 
PRESENT 2 At-etov you d-ecBov 
two loosen 
3. AtHetov two At-ecBov 


(people) loosen 


FUTURE 2 Adc-etov mid. Atic-ecBov _— pass. AvOnc-ecBov 
3 Atc-etov Ac-ecBov AvONc-ecBov 
IMPERFECT 2 &At-ETov €15-ecOov 
3 edeermv €X0-ecOnv 
AORIST 2 edbc-otov mid. €Abc-acBov pass. EAVO-TOv 
3 eADc-atv €A0c-acOnv EAvOTE THY 
PERFECT 2  AeAdK-atoVv AEAv-cOoVv 
3 AeADK-atOV AEAV-COOV 
PLUPERFECT 2 €A€AUK-etov EAEN-CBov 
3 eheAvx-emy EAEAv-cOnv 


The subjunctive mood takes the primary endings (cf. 14.1/2), 
giving for both second and third persons X0-ntov (pres. act.) and 
AO-ncBov (pres. mid./pass.), etc. (the n represents the lengthening 
of € in Ab-e-t0Vv, A0-e-cOov of the indicative). 


The optative takes the historic endings (cf. 14.1/3) with the same 
preceding diphthong as occurs in the singular and plural of the 
tenses which have an optative (i.e. oV/av/e1), e.g. pres. act. 2 
A-outov, 3 AD-oltHv; aor. act. 2 Abc-artov, 3 ADc-aitny; aor 
pass. 2 Av0-eitov, 3 Ave-e1my. 


| 


The 2nd person dual of the imperative is the same as in the 
indicative. The 3rd person dual of the imperative is rare. 


The dual endings for nouns and the dual forms of the article and 
personal pronouns are: 


NOUNS ARTICLE PERSONAL PRONOUNS 
(Declension) M.EN. 
Ist 2nd 3rd 
N.V.A. a —~w -e £0) va we two cha you two 
Gen. Dat.  -a1v -0lv -ow tov va@v chav 


The article has the same forms for all genders, and the 
demonstrative pronouns follow the same pattern (tovtw/tovtoiv 
from odtoc; tode/toivbe from O8¢). In each declension adjectives 
(and avtoc and participles) take the same endings as nouns. 


Because the dual is not obligatory we often find dual and plural 
forms used indiscriminately: 


800 avbpec npocer@ovte Two men came forward 
"Ayidu SiedeyecOnv. and (lit. having come 
forward) were talking 
with Agis (we might 
y have expected avipe 
instead of v0 avdpec). 


24.1/5 Verbal adjectives in -toc/-toc and -téoc 


(a) We have already met many verbal adjectives in -t0c/-10¢. 
Most have a prefix, in many cases the negative a-/av-, e.g. 
Eudvtoc (ev * gutoc), aBatoc (a + Batoc), but some have 
none, e.g. yvtoc. They can be either: 

(i) the equivalent of a perfect passive participle, e.g., 
evyvactoc well-known, Eudutoc inborn, yvtoc melted 
(ii) the equivalent of a present participle active, e.g. avontoc 
stupid (lit. not perceiving) 
(iii) an adjective denoting possibility, e.g. aPatoc impassable, 
Buwtoc livable. 
Some can be either (i) or (iii), e.g. dopatoc unseen/invisible. 


(b) The verbal adjective in ~téoc differs from the above in being 
considered a normal part of a verb, although, in its neuter 
singular form, it is given a separate listing i in dictionaries. It 
is formed by replacing @n of the aorist passive stem with 
~TE0C, €. 8. HUANTEOC (< urea, aor. pass €o.AnOnv), KEAEVCTEOC 
(< KEAEDE, aor. pass. €xeAevcOnv); and has the meaning of a 
Present passive participle but with the added idea of 
necessity. The literal translation of giAnteoc eit is I am 
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needing-to-be-loved, i.e. I must be loved. The agent is 
expressed by the dative (23.1/2g), not by vno + gen.: 


0 TOTALOC NIv ect The river is needing-to-be- 
diaPatéoc. crossed-over by us, i.e. 
we must cross over the 
river. 
EKELVN COL OD OAnted. That woman [is] not 


needing-to-be-loved by 
you, i.e. you must not 
love that woman. 


The neuter singular (and occasionally the neuter plural) of 
the verbal adjective can be used impersonally: d.aPateov 
Niv ectw it is needing-to-be-crossed-over (there must be a 
crossing over) by us, i.e. we must cross over. The verbal 
adjective of a transitive verb can, when used impersonally, 
take an object: tov notapov quIv ecti SiaBateov it is needing- 
to-be-crossed-over the river (there must be a crossing over 
the river) by us, i.e. we must cross over the river. There is no 
difference in meaning between 0 notapoc éctt S.aBateoc and 
TOV TOTAPOV EcTi SaBatEov. 


Sometimes a literal translation of an impersonal verbal 
adjective is impossible: 
1 adiKkodvtt Sotéov Ectl The [person] doing wrong 
diKknv must pay the penalty (the 

closest translation is 
there must-be-a-paying 
of the penalty ...). 

The neuter plural of the verbal adjective has exactly the 

same meaning. We may equally well have TOV NOTALOV ECTL 

SiaPatea or tov notapov Ect SiaPateov. 


24.1/6 Verbs of precaution and striving 


When these verbs, which include empedcouon, evaAaBeopar both 
take care, cnovdatw be eager/busy, cxonéw consider, take heed, 
are followed by a clause (take care that ..., be eager that ..., etc.)s 
this is expressed by Onc with the future indicative. The future 
indicative is retained even after main verbs in a historic tens¢. 
The onac clause is negated by un; 


Onac GuvvovpEeda, ovderc No-one is making 
napackevaletar ovde preparations or taking 
EMEA TAL. care that we should 


defend ourselves. 


Sei cKONELV Onwc Ta NAapOVT We must take heed that 


exnavopOaOncetar. the present state of 
affairs be remedied. 
ECKOTOVV ONC AVTOC I was taking heed that I 
GnoAVONCopar Thc Eyyvnc. myself be freed from the 
pledge. 


Less often Onwc is followed by the subjunctive or optative, as in 
purpose clauses (14. UAcii)): 


ov guratecbe ¢ Orac ph Will you not be on your 
SEcnoTHy EvpNte; guard that you do not 
find a master? 
EneLeheito 0 Kipoc onac Cyrus took care that the 
ynmote ot ctpatiérat soldiers should never 
avtSpartot YEVOPEVOL ETL come to breakfast 
10 Gipictov eictotev. without working up a 
sweat (lit. being without 
a sweat). 
Note 


Sometimes a main verb in the imperative such as ckonevcxoneite 
see to it is omitted and we are left with nothing but onwc and the 
future ifidicative: 


onc Ececbe avipec GELOL [See to it] that you show 
Tic EAevOepiac. yourselves (lit. will be) 
men worthy of freedom! 


24.1/7 Verbs of hindering, preventing, 
forbidding, denying 


In English, verbs with these and similar meanings take various 
constructions (I prevented him from entering, we forbid you to 
do this). In Greek they are always followed by an infinitive 
which is accompanied by the negative Bn the latter is redundant 
from an English point of view: eipyo Space un payecOar I hinder 
you from fighting; 4 anoyopevopey avtOV LT OLKOSopEtv we forbid 
him to build. When the main verb is itself negated, the infinitive 
is accompanied by a double redundant negative pn ov: ovK eipyo 
Wace pH od payecBar I do not hinder you from fighting. 

Owever, KoAvO prevent is usually followed by a simple 
infinitive without Bn or wy ov: K@ALO adtOV imnEevEeL I prevent 

im from riding; ov KoAvo adtov Basile I do not prevent him 
rom walking. 


24.2 Greek reading 


1 


3# 


In addition to translating, explain each use of a negative: 

(i)# © pndev e1dac ovdsev eapaptavet. (11) pndéva gidov 
ToLod Tp av e€etacne TOC KEXPTTOL toic MpOtEpov otAorc, 
Ce) nav TOLovcLv acte pn Sodvar Sucnv. (tv) ovdev ENPAXOn 
dua t0 ma TOV apxovta napeivar. (v) ovK oida TMOTEPOV 
TopEevda 7 wn. (vt) SedouKa un ov, Lkavovc EXO oic TOV 
APUCOV 30. (vii) Oapper, o Kipe, ov un ce Kpvyo mpoc Ovtiva 
BovAopor apixecBan. _ (vii) ou a Edacav anodacetv TOUC 
VEKPOUC eq’ @ un Kate tac Kapac. (ix) # 10 ma dikatov 
Epyov ov An@er @eovc. (x) 1 eynodav ma ovK aroQaveiv 
avrovc; (xi) gtAoc efovreto elvat toic peyicta Svvapevorc 
iva adiKdv py SrS01n duxnv. (xit)# el un Kabegerc yAa@trav, 
Ectal col KaKG. (xiii) # ovK av Svva1o pn Kapov 
evdarpovetv. (xiv) # ov un ducpevne € ECEL 1Aotc. (xv) elmo 
a BEhetC, avtaKov’ @ un O€Aerc. (xvt) uF det xekovnc Kpea 
gayeiv q un oayetv. (xvit) Svvacat [ou Aeyew el ddaxKtov 7 
apeth 1] OU; (xviii) ovdetc anopvncetar un Ovyt emctacOor 
ta diKxata. (xix) EdoBeito mi ov Svvarto EK Thc yopac 
ete Oeiv. (xx) un aneAOnte mpiv av aKxovcnte. 

Sepanevtéov tovc Seovc, toUuc gtdovc EvEpyEmtEOv, TV 
ROAW OHEANTEOV, amv ‘EAAGSa TELPUTEOV PAN) NOLELV, mv viv 
Oepanevtéov, tOv PocKnLATOV EXILEANTEOV, TAC NOAEULKAC 
texvac paOntéov. 

fr) goBoc, OTaV Tuc aipartoc HEAD TEL 

Reyer Katactac rake ayav’ EVOVTLOV, 

10 te ctop’ etc ExMAnELv avOpanev 6 ayer 

TOV vodv 7 ameipyet LN eye 6 a Bovreran. 

pac evAaBeic@ar dei onwc pndev Ov Sia gvAagarce’ av, 
todto Snpocia ToLodvtec avycecte. 

ovtor TOVTEC ou VOHOL keivtat TOADV nn, XPOvov, @ avdpec 
Sukactat, KQl ovdeic TaNOT avteiteV pN OV KaAde EEELV 
avtove. 

evraBod UN daviic KaKkoc yeyac. 

Socrates tells of an encounter with two sophists whom he 
has previously met (sophists were teachers who travelled 
about from one Greek city to another). 


NemaCopnv obv Qvte ate dia Xpovov eapaKac: weto 5€ TOTO 
ELMOV mpoc TOV Kietviev" @ KAewia, tobe MEVtOL to avipe 
copa, Ev6vdnyoc Te Kat Atovucodapoc, OD Ta cuLKpa Gana 
ToL peyana 70 YAP MEPL TOV TOAELOV emictacBov. 

ELN@V OdV tTadtA Katedpovneny on’ avtoiv’ eyehacamny ovv 
Gudw PrAeyavte etc GAANAM, Kal O ELOvSnpoc einev’ ovtot 


10 
11 


én tadra, @ Caxpatec, cnovdalopev, GAG mapepyorc 
avtoic xpapesa. 
Kaya Bavpacac einov’ KaAov Gv Nov 10 Epyov VAG ein, et 


mALKadta mparyporto. mapepya Dpiv TUYXAVEL OVTA, KAL TPOC 10 


OE@v : ElRETOV pot TL ECTL TOTO TO Kanov; 

apemny, éon, ry Caxpatec, oldpeba oiw 7 eivar napadodvar 
KaArct’ avOpanav Kat TAXLCT. 

® Zed, oiov, Tv 3 £y0, Aeyetov ™paypna: nmoBev toto 0 


EpUaLov TWpetov; eyo de mEpt DOV Stevoovpny étt, acrep 15 


vovbn EAeyov, @C TO TOAD toto detvotv OvtOLV, év omdotc 
paxecban, KQL tTadtO EAeYOV TEpL chov" OTE YAP TO TPOTEPOV 
enedryncarov, TODTO PELVNLAL cha enoryyehhouever 


peta Todtov Zevoddv einev: eyo 8 ovta yryvacKe. ral yey 
avayKn paxecBat, TOUTO det mapacKevacactar onac ac 
Kpaticta paxovpeda. ei de BovAopeda ac pacta 
bnepBarrer, t0iVt0 po. doKetl CKEMTEOV elvat Onac wc 


ehaxicto, HEV Tpavpata AGBayEV, ac EAayicta S€ capata 5 


anoBaropev. 

CKEMTEOV TOTEPOV SiKAL0V ene evOevie neipacOar etrevar 
un agLEVTOV "ASnvaiav 7 n, ov Sixatov. 

A. eine pol, Ectt cor aypoc ; B. ovK Euolye. 

Kal AN el doncopeba Kat Ent _Bactiet yevncopeda, t1 
otope8a, meicecBat; oc Kat too OpopNtpiov adergod KOL 
te8vnKotoc dy anotepHov THV KegaAny KOL TV yeipa 
avectavpacev’ Tac be, oic Kndepov pev ovdeic ROPECTLY, 
ectpatevcapev be En avTOV ac dodA0v avtl Bactiewc 
Tounjcovtec Kal anoxtevotvtec el dvvaipesba, T av olopeba 
naBEerv; ap’ ovk Gv Eni nav EAGO1 wc Tac Ta ECXOTO 
alKicapEevoc RACV avOpanorc 0Bov mapacyy tod 
ctpateticat TOTE en avtov; GAN On@c ToL UN EN’ Exeivo 
YEVycopEeba Navta TOLNTEOV. 


ge 


1 (i) ovdev adverbial acc. (20.1/5). (ii) novod 2nd s. pres. imp. 
mid.; KEXPTTAL < ypaoua1; Tpotepov here an adverb (cf. ot 
vov, 5. 1/3) but trans. by an adjective. (v) nope v0 (aor. subj. 
of opevowan) deliberative subj. (14.1/4a(ii)) in indirect 
speech (cf. 86 in (vi)). (vii) Oapper (< Gappe-e) pres. imp.; 
kpvyo i is here aor. subj. (24.1/2h). (viii) £6’ @ 16.1/1 note 4. 
(x) eunoSev sc. ecti; because the construction appropriate 
after a negated verb of hindering, preventing etc. (un ov) is 
used here, we know that the question expects the answer 
nothing and so counts as a virtual negation. (xi) weyicta 
adverb (17.1/2). (xii) xa®eterc < Katexo. (xiv) ob py + fut. 
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2 
3 


4 
5 


6 
7 


10 
11 


ind., 17.1/1. (xv) avtaxov(e) imp. (xvi) Kpea acc. pl. of 
Kpéac (13.1/1b(iii)). 

ect is very often omitted with verbal adjectives and must be 
supplied with each example here. 

A murder trial is being described. /.1 © 0Boc is the subject 
of ayet (1.3); take rept with aipatoc (see note on 11.2.4 1.1), 
12 «atactéc intr. aor. pple. of xaOicrmr. I13f. Take 
avOpanav with ctoy’(a) and vodv. 

Onac . . gavncecte (2nd pl. fut. pass. of daivo) see 24.1/6; 
gundgarcd(e) & av potential optative (19. 1/2). 

keivtar is used here as the perf. pass of t@nut (18.1/2 note 
4); é€ewv fut. act. inf. of éxo. 

LN = OnwC [UN. 

The passage has many dual forms (24.1/4). 1.1 épaxac 
perf. act. pple. of opaw. 12 MEVTtOL emphatic, not adversative 
(13. 1/3c(v)). 1.3 ta cutkpa .. . 10 weyaAa acc. of respect with 
copa in 1.3 (20. 1/5). 1.7£. mapeépyotc here predicative with 
avtoic, them (avtoic){as] subordinate issues. 1.9 Barvpacdc 
coincidental use of the aor. pple. (12.1/1), marvelling; av . 
ein potential opt. (19.1/2), lit. would be, but trans. must be. 
111 etnetov 2nd dual aor. imp. act. 1.13 xaddtcr(a) 
avOpanev Kai taxicta lit. most excellently and speedily of 
men, i. e. as excellently and speedily as is humanly possible. 
1.14 otov exclamatory (21.1/3); hv 8 eyo said I (18.1.1a). 
116 @c tO nOAD (= @c Et TO ROAD) for the most part, 
22. 1/la(vii); todto (acc. of respect with detvoiv (20. 1/5)) 
anticipates ev ... waxecOa1; Sevvotv Ovtotv agrees with dydv 
in 1,15, although the latter is plural, not dual (note that 
Socrates somewhat illogically goes on to use the dual 
pronoun cogv). 

oUt anticipates the following sentence, lit. I think 
(ytyvacxo) thus; each todto anticipates the Onac clause 
which follows it and need not be translated; wc + supl. 
17.1/4d. 

Supply ¢ ECTL with both cKentéov (see note on 2 above) and 
Sixarov; adtévtwv gen. pl. of the pres. act. pple. of agin. 
EMOLYE 24. 1/1. 

ILAff. Kai wnv and further; voncope®a fut. mid. of vgTHEL; wt 
etc. what do we think we shall suffer (cf. 8.1/3a); 6c lit. who 
(the antecedent is BactAei) but trans. he (the relative 
pronoun is often used to join a sentence with what 
precedes); cat (before tod and before te8vnKotoc) even, but 
trans. the second by and that too for variety; take non wn 
te8vyxotoc. II.4ff. qudc is the subject of naGeiv in 1.7; otc - 


_ 


RApECTLV lit. for whom there is no protector at hand; before 
Ectpatevcopev we must supply the relative ot from the 
preceding otc, and the two adjectival clauses can be 
translated who have no protector at hand but (8«) who 
campaigned against him (en avtov); ac + fut. pple. 
(12.1/2a(v)); et Svvaipesa. indefinite construction in historic 
sequence (14.1/4c(iii)), lit. if ever we could; av ... naOeiv 
represents Gv na@owev in direct speech (potential opt., 
19.1/2), and the subject of the infinitive (nnd i in 1.4) is, quite 
irregularly, inserted in the acc. although it is the same as the 
subject of otopedo — trans. what do we think we would 
suffer. ll.7£f. &p’ ov« (10.1/2a); em n&v lit. to everything, i.e. 
to any lengths; wc introduces a purpose clause (22.1/1D(ii)); 
ta Ecxata acc. of respect (20.1/5), lit. in respect of the worst 
things, i.e. in the worst [possible] ways; take tod ctpatedcar 

. as objective gen. (23.1/1c) with poov, fear of campaigning; 
the clause ONWC ... yevncoueda is governed by nowntéov 
(ectiv) — Onwc + fut. is used to express purpose (the normal 
construction with donc in this context would be the 
subjunctive, 14.14c(i)). 


/ 
24.3 Extra reading 


The Think Tank 


Old Comedy is the term given to the form of comic drama 
which flourished in Athens during the fifth century Bc. Two of 
its main characteristics, comic situations and unbridled criticism 
of contemporaries, can be seen in the following passage from ' 
Aristophanes’ Clouds, which was a stinging attack on Socrates 
and what were popularly supposed to be his intellectual 
interests. In this scene Strepsiades, a stupid and uneducated 
Athenian of the older generation, has just gained admittance to 
ee ®povtictnpiov (Think Tank) in order to improve 
Imse 


CTPEVIAAHC - MA®HTHC 

moc tov Beav, uw yap 708° ECT; elne pot. 
actpovopia LEV avr. CT. TOvtL be, tl; 
yeapetpia. CT. tod? odv TL Ecti APTICLOV; 

Yiv avopetpeicOan. CT. nOTEpa TV KANPOUXLKTY; 
ovK, GAAG THY cupmacay. CT. acteiov AfYELC. 

TO Yap cOdicHa SNLOTLKOV Ka YPTICLLOV. 


ee 


MA. avm be col yic mepiodoc ROCNC. opdc; 
aise LEV "Aha. CT. TCD AEyEtc; ov mevBoua, 
emet dikactac ovy Opa KaOnpevove. 
MA. ac toot aAnBic "ATTLKOV 70 Xapiov. 
CT. pepe TLC yap obtoc, OVNI Tic KpepaOpac avn; 
MA. avtoc. CT. tic avtoc; MA. Caxpatne. CT. © Coxpatnc. 
ie” obtoc, avaBoncov avtov HOU weve. 
MA. avtoc ev odV CD KGAECOV' OD YAP LOL CXOAN. 
CT. é Caxpatec, 
@ Coxpatidiov. 
COKPATHC 
tl ye Kaheic, © OnLEpe; 
CT. Tpatov Lev oT dpac, av. Bors, KOTELME [01. 
CQ. aepoBata Kal TEPLOPOVa TOV Titov. 
CT. éneir’ a amo Tappod TOUC Beovc Umepppoveic, 
GAN OK aNd THC ‘vie, einep; CQ. OD Yap Gv note 
e€nipov op®dc TOL Heteopa Mpaypota, 
El LN KpELacac TO VOnLG Kal THY dpovtida. 


Notes 


The ®povtcmprov of Aristophanes’ play (he seems to have 
coined the word himself) was a school where various sciences 
were both investigated and taught. In the opening lines a pupil 
shows Strepsiades pieces of equipment, which, for humorous 
effect, are given the names of the sciences (astronomy and 
geometry) for which they are used. /.1 yap explains why 
Strepsiades has used the exclamation xpoc t@v Se0v (in the name 
of the gods) but should not be translated. 1.2 avtt, tovtt 
emphatic forms of av, tovto with the suffix T, before which a 
final short vowel is dropped. 1.3 odv well, so; vi lit. in what 
respect. 1.4 When the pupil replies that the purpose of geometry is 
to measure land, Strepsiades, who is unable to rise above self- 
interested parochialism, asks if the land involved is for KAjpot, 
which were allotments of foreign land confiscated by the state and 
given to poorer Athenian citizens. The term for this allocation 
was KAnpouyid cleruchy. motepa introduces alternative questions 
(10.1/2a) but the second, 7 ov or not, is omitted; KANnpovyiKn sc. 
viv land for cleruchies. I1.SE. Strepsiades finds the idea of 
measuring the whole earth attractive because he supposes that 
this would mean distributing it to needy Athenians. /.7 cov ethic 
dat. (23.1/2f). 1.9 Large juries were a prominent feature of the 

Athenian legal system, which was often the butt of Aristophanes’ 
‘ humour. 1.10 A main clause meaning I assure you must be 
supplied. [.11 At this point Socrates appears overhead suspended 


—_— 


from the end of a crane (see note on 1.18); dépe 17.1/1 note 7; 
own = 0 ent. 1.12 avtoc was used to mean the master (cf. Irish use 
of pimself); & Coxpatme (nom. not voc.) an exclamation Ah, [it’s] 
Socrates. 1.13 18(1) 2nd s. pres. imp. of Epyopor (18.1/3); obtoc 
you there! (see note on 20.2.12 1.4). 115 Coxpatidiov 24.1/3; 
‘onpepe ie. rt) ef- (initial elision of this type (prodelision) is 
poetical). 116 ot indirect form of tt, 10.1/2b note 1. 1/.17f. 
Socrates, who is comically represented as some sort of divine 
being, says he is thinking about (nepidpove) the sun but 
Strepsiades perversely takes nepidpov@ in its other meaning 
despise and replies with the unequivocal vnepdpoveic; ano tappod 
from your mat although Strepsiades speaks of a basket in /.11 - 
Socrates is apparently sitting on a mat which is suspended at each 
corner from the gib of the crane and so resembles a basket. /.19 
GAXN(a) trans. and as there is no strong contrast; einep if indeed 
[that’s what you’re really doing] Strepsiades expresses himself 
cautiously because he cannot understand what Socrates is up to; 
ov yap av ... lit. for I would not ... i.e. yes, for I would not ... 
(24.1/1). 1.21 et wn Kpepactc except by (lit. if not) suspending (er 
is here followed by a phrase, not a clause). 


/ 


Go Wunte 


25.1 Grammar 


25.1/1 Homeric Greek 


The language of the Iliad and Odyssey is an older version of 
Ionic (1.3) with elements from other dialects. It differs to some 
extent from Attic in phonology (the individual sounds of 
words), morphology (the different forms which some words can 
take), and syntax (grammatical constructions and uses). Listed 
below are the main differences which occur in the passages in 
25.2, together with examples from them. 


A good introduction to Homer is G.S. Kirk Homer and the Epic 
(Cambridge UP). 


25.1/2 Differences in phonology and 
morphology 


(a) Vowels and diphthongs 


(i) Contraction is not always observed, e.g. aidéopar (1 1.3 in 
25.2). 
(ii) @ becomes n after e, 1 and p, e.g. Kpatepn (1 1.19). 
(iii) Diphthongs are sometimes broken up into two vowels, e.g. 
evdppedrto (1 1.10, = ev-); yntei (1 1.24, = ynter). 
(iv) Homeric Greek sometimes has cc where the Attic has ¢, 
e.g. occov (1 1.15) 


(b) Case endings 
(i) -e@, -w (= Attic -ov) for the gen. s. of first declension 
masculines, e.g. edpuedto (1 1.10). 
(ii) -ovo (= Attic -ov) for the gen. s. of the second declension, 
e.g. moAgporo (1 1.4). 


EE ___——~exy 


(iii) tov (= Attic -dv) for the gen. pl. of the first declension, [569 
e.g. podwv (2 1.8). 

(iv) “Ecc (= Attic -ct) for the dat. pl. of some third declension 
nouns, e.g. Tp@eccr (1 1.6). 

(v) —neu (= Attic -a1c) for the dat. pl. of the first declension, e.g. 

Kovinct (1 1.14) 

(vi) moAvc has an irregular nom. pl. m. modgec (1 1.13). 

(vii) The gen. s. of cv is ced (1 1.15). 


Se wun 


(c) Verbal endings 
(i) -ncu(v) (= Attic -n ) for the 3rd s. subj. act., e.g. etayerv (1 
1.20). 


(ii) -ato (= Attic -vto) for the 3rd pl. mid. and pass. of certain 
tenses (cf. 16.1/3 note), e.g. nato (2 1.2). 

(iii) -ev (= Attic —ncav) for the 3rd pl. of the aor. ind. pass. and 
root aorists in nv, e.g. Edavev (2 1.5). 

(iv) -épev (= Attic -e1v) for the pres. (and strong aor.) inf. act., 
e.g. pevepev (4 I. 16). 

(v) The pres. inf. of ewpt is gupevor (1 1.5), not eivar. 


(d) Verbal stems 


(i) The Augment is frequently omitted, e.g. pc8ov (1 15, = 
EvaGov). 
(ii) The aor. ind. stem of einov (< A€yw) is given a syllabic 
augment, mMpocéetne (1 L. 1,= mpoceine). 
(iii) The pres. pple. of ei is Eov, eotca, Eov (see 1 1.17) 


(e) A few words have a different form, e.g. at (1 1.4, = et if); 
Tap (1 1.9, = nuepa). 


25.1/3 Differences in syntax 


(a) What became the definite article in Attic is a third person 
pronoun in Homer, e.g. my (1 1.1) ber (= avtny). A relic of 
this use survives in Attic in the idiom ot ev ... ot d€ (5.1/3). 

(b) The future tense exists in Homer (e.g. éccetar 1 1.9), but the 
future can also be expressed by the subjunctive with or 
without av or Ke (an equivalent of &v which Homer often 
uses), e.g. kev... Gyntar (1 11.15£.) will lead; av OAMAN (1 1.9) 
will be destroyed (the perfect expresses a future state, lit. 
will be in a state of having perished); einycw (1 1.20) will 
say. Further, the optative with av (or xe) does not always 
have a strong future potential sense as in Attic, and is 
sometimes to be translated by a simple future, e.g. Kev . 
doatvore you will weave (1 1.17). 


25.2 Readings from Homer 


The Attic equivalent of certain Homeric words and enaings 
is given in the right-hand margin. The Homeric forms so 
explained (e.g. tpn, 1 1.9) are not listed separately in the 
vocabulary. 


The Homeric poems are written in hexameters (Appendix 9), 
1 Hector talks with his wife Andromache 

tv 8 abte npoceeine peyac KopvOatoroc “Extap* -cine 

4 kai epot tade naveo perer, yovar aAAC po’ 

aivdc aiseouar Tpdac Kat Tpwadac edxecunendove, 


Gl KE KaKOC GC vOchi aAvcKat@ nNOAELOLO -0v 
Ovde pe Ovp0c avayev, Enet naOov Enpevar 5 spaGov, eivor 
EcBA0c Glet Kal Tpwtorcl peta Tpwecct paxecOat, Tpact 


Gpvopevoc naTpoc te peya KAEoc NS Epov avtod. 
ed yap eyo 10e olda Kata dpeva: Kal Kata GvLoV" 


EccETaL Tap OF Gv NOT OMAN “TALoc ipH Ectan, tepy (= -8 
Kai Ipiapoc Kai Aaoc etppedio Mpicpoto. 10 -tov, -ov 
GAN’ od por Tpdav TOccov peAEL GAyoc OnIcco, TOCOV, OTIC 
ov? avec ExaBnc ovte [Mpraporo avaxtoc —0v 
ODTE KACLYVTTMV, OL KEV ROAEEC Te Kal EcOAOL MOAAOL 
ev Kovincl necotev Un’ avépaci Sucueveeccw, -taic, Sucpeveciv 
Gccov ced, te Kev Tie "Ayardv yodKoyitaveaV 15 dcov, cod 
Saxpvoeccay a&ynton, ele vBepov Tap anovpac: 
Kal Kev ev “Apyet eodca mpoc GAANC ictov Voatvotc, otca 
Kat Kev Ddap Hopeorc MeccritSoc 7 ‘Ynepeinc opounc (= deporc) 
TOAN aexaCopevn, Kpatepn 8 emkeicet avayKn. 
KO NOTE Tic EimcL Sov Kata Sakpv yeoucav’ 20 eixn 
“Extopoc née yovn, oc apuctevecke paxecbar 
Tpaav inmodapav, 6 Ote “Dov Gudwidyovto. Gudepayovto 
ac note Tic Epest’ cor 8 ad veov Eccetar GAyoc epel, Ectar 
ynrei 101008’ avSpoc apvvetv SovArov Fyap. 
GAAG pe tebvydta yuT) Kate yoia KaAUTTOL, 25 teOvedrta 
Mpwv YE Tt cic te Bofic cod @ EAKNOpoio nvdEcBar. -0v 

2 The Trojans camp on the the plain outside Troy 
ot 8€ yeya gpovéovtec ém MLOAEUOLO 0 yedupac -oiwrec, moAEHOV 
ijato ROVVUZLON, mupa S€ coict KaLETO NOAAG. ito, exaieto 
ac & or év ovpavd actpa gaeivny Guidi ceAnvay 
gatver’ 6 apinpenca, ote 7 Enero vivewoc aiOnp” jh 
ex 7 & Egavev nGcat cKOmLOL Kal mpaovec aKpou 5 sdavncav 


Kal vanat ovpavobev & ap’ vneppayn dcmetoc 

aiOnp, navtat de eideta Gctpa, yeynOe be te opeva 

TOUny" tocca pecny vedv nde EavOor0 podev TOCA, Ov, POV 
Tpaov Kardvtav mupa daiveto TAob. x90. Edaiveto, TAL0v 


yiav ap’ év ne51@ MUA Kateto, nap de Exacto 


mato 0 NEVTKOVtE cehg mpoc aiBopievoro. 
{mmo S& KL AEVKOV EPENTOPEVOL KaL OAVpac 


ectaotec nap’ Oyecdw ev@povov "Hd ptzvov. 


The beginning of the Odyssey 
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Gvbpa po Ewene, Motca, noAvtponov, Oc waka noAAG 


mhoyyOn, Enet Tpoinc tepov ntoAte@pov Enepce: 
noddev 8 avOpanwv iSev actea Kal voov Eyva, 


noida 8 07 ev novia naGev GAyea ov Kata Oypov, 


GPVUPEVOC TV Te YUXTV Kal VOCtov ETaLpav. 
GAd’ ov8’ dc Etapouc Eppvcato, iewevoc nEep’ 
avtav yap chETepycy atacbaAtycLy SAovto, 
vittot, 01 Kata Bode ‘Ynepiovoc "HeAto10 
HcALov' vTap 0 ToicLV GdEtAeTo vocTIpOV Tap. 
The Lotus-eaters 

évOev 8 evvijuap depouny oAovic avEporct 
ROVtOV En’ 1y8voEvta’ atap Sexaty eneBryev 
yainc Awtodayev, ot 7 dv@.vov eidap ESovcrv. 
évOa 8 ex’ nreipov Biuev Kat advccaped’ ddap, 
aiya de Seinvor EXovt0 Boijc napa vyvciv Eraipot. 


autdp Enel Cito10 7 Enaccaped’ NSE noTHtOC, 

dn TOT Eyav Etapovc npotery nevecBar Lovtac 
Oitivec avepec elev em yOovi citov Edovtec, 
avdpe S00 Kpivac, tpitatov Knpvy’ dy’ onaccac. 
od aiy OLyOueEvot ptyev avipact A@todayorcty: 
ove 6 apa Awtopayot pndovd’ etaporctv oAe@pov 
Teréporc, AAG coi Socav Awtoio nacac@at. 

tav 8 dctic Awtoio dayor wedAinSea Kapnov, 
OUKET anayyeidan NOALW HeEdev Ovse veecBar, 
GW’ avtod Bovdovto per avépacr A@topayorct 
Motov épentopevor weveuev voctov te AabEcBar. 
TOUC HEV EYOV EMt vijac Gyov KAaLovtac avayKn, 
ynvei 8 evi yAadupiici uno Cuya dijca epvccac. 


ute toe GAAOUC KEAOUNV épinpac étaipove 
CREPYoUEvoUc vndv v emt Barvevev V OKELGOV, 

un Nac tic AotOLO gayov vocto1o Aq@ntar. 

a8 aiy eicBavov Vv KGL ETL KAnict KaGiCov, 

ekijc 8 eCopevor nodugy GAa tURtoy Epetpoic. 


5 


10 


15 


20 


EKQLETO, Tapa 
HVvt0, -0v 


EctdtEC, OXECLV, 
Eptpvov 


erkayyxOn, -tic 
eldev, ACTH, voov 
enadev, GAyn 


Kalnep 
AC, -GC, @AOVTO 
*“HAtov 


Egepouny 


yiic 

span ceinnieds 
ELAOVTO, —AIC, 

vavciv 

-ov, enaccpeda 


avipec 

onacac 

euynjcay 
epndovto 

edocav, ~00 

ob, pedrndy 
veicOat 
ePovdovto 
eévetv 

Tov 

vauct, -aic, 
ednca, epvcac 
exedounv 

ved, -Batvew, -av 
-00, -ov 
eiceBatvov 
TOMY, ETURTOV 


Notes 


1 
L1 m= avmny (25.1/3a). 1.2 1 indeed; te is the subject of 
perer. L4 al xe =eav (Gduckate i is subj.); kaxoc dc like a coward 
(ac is accented when it follows the word it qualifies); take vocdty 
with moAgpovo. 1.5 pe ... aveyev order me [to do this]. L.7 The 
genitives are to be translated for; € EUOV avtod = god avtod, lit, 
of me myself. 1.9 ov(e) when; translate Gv .. OMAN (strong perf. 
subj. of OAADpt) as a future (25.1/3b). 1.11 toccov (= normal Attic 
tocodto) agrees with aAyoc (which is the subject of weAer) and is 
balanced by dccov in 1.15 (21.1/3e). 1.12 ‘ExaBnc, Tptapoio 
(together with KACLYVNTOV (1.13) and ced (1.15)) are objective 
genitives (23.1/1c) with adyoc (1.11), grief for ... 11.13f. Kev. 
necotev fut. potential (19.1/2) but trans. may fall; ono) + dat, 
(= gen. in Attic) by, at the hands of. Il.15f. xev ... ayntar lit. will 
lead for himself (25.1/3b); €e08epov Tpap lit. free day a regular 
Homeric expression for freedom, trans. day of liberty (similiar 
expressions occur in 1.24 below and in 3 1.9). 11.17f. The two 
examples of xe + opt. are potential (Hector is stating something 
that may possibly happen), but are better translated will weave 
. and carry (25.1/3b); npoc at the command of; Meccnitdoc 7 
"Ynepeinc gen. of separation (20.1/4) from M. or H. 1.19 TOAN 
(i.e. mOAAG) adverbial acc. (20.1/5) much; EMKELCET (aL). 1.20 
elmycr (subj. -» 25.1/2c(i)) will say (25. 1/3b); Kata Saxpv xeoucay 
= Kataxeoucav SaKpv (tmesis, 12.3.9 1.6 note). 1.22f. Take Tpawv 
inmodapov with a apictevecke (= tpicteve) was best of the, etc. 
1.23 ac (= ovtac) thus. 1.24 xnrei (= xfer) + gen. because of the 
lack (dat. of cause 23.1/2i); SovA10v jap cf. edev@epov Hop 
(1.16). 1.25 Kata ... kaAvnt01 tmesis as in 1.20 — the opt. expresses 
a wish for the future (21.1/1). 


1.1 The embankments of war apparently means the places where 
battles were normally fought. 1.2 navvoyuor is an adj. (staying all 
night) but trans. all night long; coict (= avtoic) is not here 
reflexive. 1.3 ac ... 6¢(e) as when introduces a simile. /I.4f. 
gaivet(a1); aorists such as émketo and édavev are often 
interspersed among presents in Homeric similes and should be 
translated by the present; €x . . Egavev tmesis (see on 1 /. 20 
above). 1.6 uneppayn root aor. ‘of bmoppnyvont. 1.7 te is often 
used to mark similes and has no connective force; péva acc. of 
respect (20.1/5). 1.8 Tocca agrees with mupa (1.9) and brings out 
- the point of the simile. 1.9 Tpoav xa1ovtwy gen. abs. (12. 1/2b); 
TAL08t Rpo = po IAtov (the suffix -61, which denotes place from 
which, is used as the equivalent of the genitive ending). 1.11 ceAe 


me 


= cera dat. s. of cédac (cf. 13.1/1b(iii)). 114 The ending of 
dyecotv (< Ox0c) is peculiar to Homer and is generally the 
equivalent of the dat. pl., as here. 


i modra much (20.1/5). 12 naayxOn 3rd s. aor. ind. (without 
augment) of raopar. 1.4 0 y'(e) be (25.1/3a; ye is often added 
to o in this use and is not to be translated); ov not the relative 
but a 3rd person reflexive possessive adjective, dc, n, Ov (his, ber, 
its), which did not survive in Attic — take with @Du0v, lit. his own 
heart but trans. simply by his heart (but qv ... wOxnv (1.5) bis 
own life because of the contrast with voctov étaipav). 1.5 
apvopevoc trying to win. 1.6 wc so, thus (cf. 1 1.23 above); 
feyevoc (< thu) nep lit. although striving. 1.7 avtdv . 
chetepyci their own (avtév lit. of them is added for particular 
emphasis); atac@aAincvv plural for singular. JI.8f. vamor fools in 
apposition to the subject of dAovto (1.7). I.8f. Kata ... HcOLov 
tmesis; 0 he, i.e. Helios; toiciwv (= avtoic) from them, dat. of 
disadvantage (23.1/2d). 

4 

12 Sexaty sc. quepa. 1.3 ot 7(e) who, not and who - in Homer 
te is added to the relative when the antecedent is a class (here 
the Lotus-eaters). 4/5 EAovto lit. took for themselves (the mid. of 
aipéw does not here have the meaning choose). 1.6 énaccape6(a) 
< nateouar. 1.7 5n here not postpositive as in Attic; mpotewy Ist 
s. impf. ind. act. of mpotnu1; vovtac (<etpr) here fut. pple. 
(18.1/3) to express purpose (12.1/2a(v)). 1.8 ottivec indirect 
interrogative (10.1/26 note 1); elev opt. in historic sequence 
(14.1/4d). 1.9 dv&pe acc. dual, 24.1/4; tpitatov Knpuy’ ap’ (= 
knpvko aya) lit. a third together (i.e. with them) [as] herald. 1.12 
Chi = avtoic; Awtoto partitive gen. (23.1/1d) with ddocay, lit. gave - 
of lotus, i.e. gave some lotus (cf. Awtoio dayav eating some lotus 
121 below). 1.13 tév = adtGv; Octic ... dayou indefinite adj. clause 
(14.1/4c(iii)), whoever ate. 1.15 avtod (adv.) there. 1.17 Gyov ... 
Gvaykn I brought by force (the impf. here and in the following 
lines is used for vividness and should be translated by a simple 
Past). 1.21 un mac tc ... lest somehow (nc) anyone ... 


For suggestions for further study see the Internet website 
http://tyancientgreek.org 
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Appendix 1 


Conjugation of AuUw loosen 


ACTIVE 
Pres. Impf. Future Aorist _ Perfect Pluperfect 
Indicative 
s. 1 Ato EAD-ov  Atic- EADc-a = AA K-a1 EhEAVK-N 
Iloosen, Iwas Iwill I loosened I have I had 
etc. loosening, loosen loosened _ loosened 
etc 
2 Aberc «eA eC Atceic §=— EADe-ac|—NeAUK-ac = EAA DK-NIC 
3 Aber = EAD-e(v) Acer = EAc-e(v) AEAvK-e(v) EAEAVK-er(v) 
pl. 1 M-onev €Ad-opev Atc-opev  EAtc-apev AShUK-apev ehEADK-EpEV 
2 di-ete eMi-ete A0c-ete edtc-ate AehuK-ote  eheAvK-ETE 
3 Atouct(v) EA-ov  Afic-ouci(v) EADc-av  AeAUK-fict(v) EAEAUK-Ecav 
Subjunctive 
s 1 Ato Mic-w = Ae AK! 
2 Atne Mic-nc —- AeAK-TC 
3 Men Aden AeA 
pl. 1 Mopev Atc-opev AeAvK-apev 
2 M-nte Ate-nte — eAvK-nte 
3 AP-wcr(v) ADe-wer(v) AeAvK-wcr(v) 
Optative f. 
s 1 oun Atco. = Adc-opt AeA DK-o1t! 
2 At-ouc Ac~o1c = Ac-E1ac - ASADK-O1C 
; : (Abc-arc) 
3 AtHou Atic-01 Mdc-e1e(v) AeAvK-O1 
; (Atc-a1) 
pl. 1 M-oev Aic-opev Atic-onpev ACADK-O1lpev 
2 A-oute AOc-ote Atc-olte AEeAK-O1tE 
3 At-otev Adc~oev  Ac-elav ATEADK-O1EV 
(A0c-a1ev) 
Imperative 
S. 2 Vike Adc-ov = AeAuKae icO1 
3 AD-Eew Mc-ata AEhuKac Ect 
pl. 2 At-ete ABc-ate  Aehuxotec Ecte 
3 B-ovtev ADc-avtov AedvKotec Ovtav 
Infinitive 
MiHew Adc-e_w = Ade-a = AeA UK-€va 
Participle 
At-ov 18c-wVv ABc-e —- AeA K-ac 
At-ouca ABe-ovca Acica Aehux-via 
Ad-ov ddc-ov Adc-av = AeA vK-0c 


1 
See also 16.1/4 note 1. 
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MIDDLE 
Pres. Impf. Future Aorist Perfect —_ Pluperfect 
Indicative 
s. 1 Monn eAD-Ounv Adc-opor EATc-dunv ACAv-por EheAD4inv 
2 Ain (er) EAt-ou Atic~y (-e1) EADC-w MEAv-car EAEAV-Co 
3 Abeta. edt-eto Atc-etor Edtc-ato AEAV-tat EsAEAv-10 
pl. 1 XO-OueOa EAD-Opeba ADc-opeba eAc-Hpeba AChi-yEOa EheAV-yEOd 
2 At-ecbe EdtecOe Atc-ecbe edtc-ocbe AEMV-COe ehEAV-—cOe 
3 At-ovtat Edt-ovto Avc-ovtar Edbc-avto AEAV-vtar EAEAV-vto 


Subjunctive 


s. 1 AT-opor ABc~opart Aedupevoc ob 
2 dO AGe- AEAvpEVOC f te 
3 AG-nta1 Ade-nrat Aehvpevoc 0 
pl. 1 A0-apea A0c-ope8a AeAvpevor ayev 
2 AG-ncOe Atc-ncOe — AeAvpevor 7 ire 
3 At-wvtat ABc-wvtar AehvpEevor dcr(v) 
Optative 
s. 1 Ad-ounv Ac-oluny ADc-aipny AeAvpEvoc einv 
2 At-o10 Mc-o010-— Ac-al0 Aehupevoc eine 
3 Ad-o110 Ac-o1t0 = Ac-a to Aehupevoc ein 
pl. 1 At-ometa ADc-oipe8a ADc-oipeba AeAvpevor elev 
2 At-oice Atic-orcBe Atc-oicBe = AeAupevor elte 
3 A-o1vt0 Mc-owvto Atc-aivto = Aevpevor elev 
Imperative ; 
s. 2 Mov Ac-a Aehv-co 
3 Ad-EcOu ADe-ac8w AeAv-cOo 
pl. 2 At-ecOe MMc-acbe Aedv-cBe 
3 A-EcBav Ac-acOwv AEAV-cOwv 
Infinitive 
16-ecOar Aic-ecOor Afic-acBor AKeAv-cBar 
Participle F . 
\0-opevoc, ADc-Opevoc, Nc-apevoc, AeAv-1EvoC, 
-opeévn, oven, — -ayévn, 9 HEV, 
-OLEVOV -OMevov -GYEVOV = -EVOV 
Note 


In all forms of the perfect which are made up of a perfect participle and eint 
the participle must agree with the subject of the verb in number and gender. 


Future 2 
Indicative 
5. 1  AvOyc-opar 
2 AvOno-p (-€1) 
3 Avenc-etat 
pl. 1 AvOnc-ope8a 
2 AvOnc-ecBe 
3. AvOnc-ovtar 


Indicative 
1 €dvOn-v 

2 edvOnc 

3 edven 

1 €dvOn-pev 
2 edver-te 
3 edvOncav 


PASSIVE 


The forms for the present, imperfect, perfect and pluperfect are the same as 
for the middle; for the future perfect passive see 16.1/4 note 2. 


Optative 
AvOnc-oipny 
AvO7c-o10 
AvEnc-o1t0 
AvEnc-ore8a 
AvOnc-o1cbe 
AvOnc-ovto 


Subjunctive 
Av0-0 
Av@-fc 
Av0-1 
AvO-apev 
Av0-Ate 
Av@-act(v) 


Infinitive 
Participle 


Optative 
2v0-einv 
Av0-einc 
Av0-ein 
Av6-eipev 
Av0-eite 
Ave-eiev 


AvOnc-ecBar 
AvEnc-opevoc, 


~opevn, 
-O}LEVOV 


Imperative 
AVON 
AvOn-t0 
2ON-tEe 


AvOE-vtov 


Infinitive AvO@f-vo1 Participle 1v0-cic, AvO-eica, Ave-ev 
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Appendix 2 


Conjugation of contracted verbs (present and 


imperfect) 


ACTIVE 


Present 
Indicative 


pl. 
TIWATE 
tAudcr(v) 

ubjunctive 
ALO 


mA Whe Whe 


pl. 
TUWaTE 
tAuacu(v) 
tative 
TILONV 
tIponc 


pl. 


a ee BW Nom Gs ho 


pl. 2 tpate 
3 thovtev 
Infinitive 
Tyav 
Participle 


Imperfect 


étinov 
etipdc 
ettud 
ettuapev 
ettuate 
etipov 


wav, Tudca, ttdv 


tipao honour 


MIDDLE/PASSIVE 


Present 


TAGLat 
Tue 


Imperfect 


ETTLOLNV 
Etta 
ettpato 
ettpaueda 
etipace 
ettpavto 


tlapev-oc, -n, -Ov 


5. 


5. 


pl. 


pl. 


movz@ make, do 


ACTIVE 

Present Imperfect 
Indicative —_ 
1 now EMOLOUV 
2. motgic enoieic 
3 novel ENOLEL 
1 nolodpev = Enotodpev 
2 noveite ENOLELTE 
3 novwidci(v) enotovv 
Subjunctive 
1 now 
2° notfic 
3 non 
1 nowwpev 
2 = novijte 
3 novdcer(v) 
Optative 
1 novoinv 
2 novoinc 
3 novoin 
1 novoipev 
2 nowitte 
3 novoiev 
Imperative 
2° mover 
3 noveito 
2 noveite 
3 novovvtev 
Infinitive 

NOLELV 
Participle 


TNOLAV, TOLODCA, MOLODV 


MIDDLE/PASSIVE 


Present 


Tovodpat 
not (-€1) 
NOLELTAL 
novovpe@a 
moveic6e 
TOLOvvtat 


TOLBpAr 
ROU 
NOUNTAL 
movape@a 
norfcbe 
TOLBVTAL 


TOLOUNV 
TOLOLO 
Tovoito 
Tovoieba 
Tovwicbe 
TOLOLVTO 


TOLOD 
novercea 
mogicbe 
noveicOav 


moieicbar 


Imperfect 


ENOLOvENV 
Enovod 
ENOLETTO 
enovovpeda 
emoveicbe 
ENOODVTO 


TOLOVPEV-0C, -n, -OV 
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pl. 


pl. 


pl. 


pl. 


dnib6o make clear, show 


ACTIVE 
Present Imperfect 

Indicative 

Sno 

dnAoic 

Snot 

dndotpev 

dnAovte 

Sndotcu(v) 
ubjunctive 


edniovv 
ednrovc 
edniov 
edndotyev 
ednrodte 
edniouv 


mA Whom Whom 


Whom Wh 
2 
5 
5 
< 


Optative 

1 dSnroinv 

2 &nAoinc 

3 Sndoin 

1 dnAoipev 

2 bSndoite 

3 8ndoiev 

Imperative 

2 8nAov 

3 Snrovtww 

2 Sndodte 

3 Sndrovvtwv 

Infinitive 
bndodv 

Participle 
dnrdv, SnAoica, SnAodv 


MIDDLE/PASSIVE 
Present Imperfect 


SnAovuat 
SnAot 
Sndodtar 
SnrovpeOa 
Sndotcbe 
Sndodvtat 


edndounnv 
ednhod 
edndodto 
ednAovpeba 
edndodcbe 
edndodvto 


SnAGpat 
SnAot 
SnAa@tar 
Snrapeda 
SnAace 
SnAGvtar 


Sndowwnv 
dndoio 
SnAotto 
SndotpeBa 
Sndoicbe 
dndotvto 


dnAod 
Sndovcbw 
Sndovcbe 
Sndovcbav 
SnAodcBar 


SnAovpEv-oc, -n, -oVv 


Appendix 3 


Conjugation of elpi be, épxopai (and eipi) 


come/go, pnypi say, olda know 


(the last is perfect in form but present in meaning; it has been classified below 
according to its meaning) 


cipt Epxopar 
be come/go 
(18.1/3) 
Present, indicative : 
s. 1 eit EpZopar 
2 ei epxn (-eu) 
3 écti(v) EpXEtat 
pl. 1 ecpev epyoneda 
2 Ecte Epxecbe 
3 ercr(v) EpPYOvtar 
Present subjunctive 
s 1 6 io 
2 fe ine 
37 in 
pl. 1 dyev iopev 
2 tyre inte 
3 aer(v) tacu(v) 
Present optative 
s. 1 elnv LOUsL 
2 eine Loic 
3 ein lot 
pl. 1 cipev LOLMEV 
2 elite LOLTE 
3 elev lovev 
Present imperative 
s. 2 ict 161 
3 Ect it 
pl. 2 Ecte ite 
3 Ectwv or OvtaV LOVtOV 
Present infinitive : 
elvat i€évar 
Present participle 
dv, odca, Ov 


oavat 


oléa 
know 
(19.1/3a) 


oida 
oic@a 
oide(v) 
icuev 
icte 
icacu(v) 


£186 
evdic 
evdii 
e1dapev 
evdiite 
€180c1(v) 


evdeinv 
eideinc 
edein 
eldeipev 
edeite 
eidciev 
1cOt 
icto 


icte 
ictav 


e1dsevar 


iOv, Lodca, iov # ddic, daca, dav eldac, e1dvia, etdoc 
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Imperfect indicative 


s. 1 ort fa eonv non 
2 FcOa TercOa EoncOa or Ednc TSnca 
3 iw Tieu(v) £67 nder(v) 
pl. 1 tev fev Edapev Ticuev 
2 ie ite Epate fete 
3 fcav fiecav or jcav épacav TiSecav or av 
Future indicative . P 
s. 1  €copar eu once eicopat 
2 een (ev) el gnceic eicy (-€1) 
3 éctau eict(v) oncet eicetar 
pl. 1 ecopeBa Uplev oncopev ercopeba 
2 écecbe ite oncete eicecbe 
3 écovtat tacu(v) oncovct(v) ELCOVTOL 


The other parts of the future are regular. cit, @nut and oi80 do not exist in 
other tenses. For the other parts of epyouar see Principal parts of verbs. The 
optative, infinitive and participle of ei: may also have a future meaning 
(18.1/3). 


- 
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9 
: 3 
Root aorists (11.1/1) 8 
a 
Epnv (Baiva) and éyvev (ytyvackw) are conjugated: o 
1) 
Ind. Subj. Opt. Imp. 
s 1 eBnv Ba Barny 2 
2 éne Bric Bainc BOL Infinitive Bivar 
3 eBn Bn Barn Byte 
pl. 1 eBnpev Bopev Boipev . ; 
2 éfnte Bite Baite Bite Participle Bac, Baca, 
pov ; 
3 eBncav Bact(v) Batev Bavtov 
s. 1 &yvav yo yvounv 
2  éyvac yvac yvounc yaar Infinitive yv@vat 
3 éyvo vo yvouy yate 
pl. 1 €yvapev yvOuev —-yvoipev 
2 éyvote yote —-yvoite yore Participle yvouc, 
3 Eyvacav yvacu(v) yvotev yvovtav = yvotca, yvov 
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Appendix 5 


Conjugation of didwyi give, Ti6np put, place, 


Trp let go, send forth, ictnui make stand 


(for full details of which tenses of ictnu are transitive and which are 
intransitive see 19.1/1). Many of the forms of tnt occur only in compounds, 


Sidop ctOnpe = tye tempt 
ACTIVE 
Present indicative 
s. 1 biden mon = ty Lethe 
2 bdac niOnc ‘ine Lethe 
3 didact(v) mOncu(v) Ttyer(v) tetnci(v) 
pl. 1 8iSopev tiOepev tepev ‘Ictopev 
2 didote uOete ‘ete ictate 


3 SS0acu(v) WOE Gct(v) Técr(v) ictacr(v) 
Present subjunctive 


s. 1 &86 1106 a0) ict 
2 bi8Gc uOic —- Tic ietiic 
3 bdo 7187 mH tery 
pl. 1 d15apev n1OGpev Tdpev tetapev 
2 bdete adie ‘tite ictijte 
3 &Sdc1(v) TUOGcU(v) Tact(v) ictacu(v) 
Present optative 
s. 1 dSoinv neiny Teiny ictainy 
2 8 Sornc meine Teinc ictainc 
3 SSoin mein tein tetain 
pl. 1 diS0ipev TUBElpLeEV Teipev ictaipev 
2 dd0ite umOeite teite ictaite 
3 drdo0iev u@eiev Teiev ictatev 
Present imperative 
s. 2 81800 u10e1 Ter tem 
3 b& Sot née  tew ictate 
pl. 2 diSote weve tete ictote 
3 dS Sovtev nOevtwv Tevtov ictavtwv 
Present infinitive 
SSovat u@evor evar ictavat 
Present participle 
&1S00c u@eic —— Tec ictéic 
d:d00ca mGgica teica ictéica 


S1d0v u@év ss Tev ictav 


 — 
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Imperfect indicative 8 ; F 
SoM €51500V eni@ny tv tety 
* 9 ebidoue enderc terc teme 
3. €d1d00 ender — Tet Ter 
pl. 1 eSdopev etidenev tepev ‘ictopev 
2 ebdidote endete tere terate 
3. eStd0cav en@ecav tecav Tctacav 
Future indicative : 
s. 1 daca etc. @ncw etc. Newetc.  ctcwetc. 


The other parts of the future active are formed regularly with the same stems 
(5uc-, Onc-, Ne-, cTC-). 
Aorist indicative 


Transitive Intransitive 
s. 1 aKa é0nxa = ia éctca ectyy 
2 edoxac eOnkac jKac écmeac écm™ec 
3 €Saxe(v) EOnxe(v) AKe(v) éctnce(v) Ect 
pl. 1 eSopev eBeuev  iev ectcapey ECTHMEV 
2 edote e0cte _— cite ECTICATE EctHTE 
3 éSocav é8ecav— eicav Ectycav EctyCAaV 


On the alternative forms for the plural of ES@xa and é@nxa see 18.1/2 note 3. 


Aorist subjunctive 


s 1 &@ 
2 d6c 
3 &@ 
pl. 1 S@pev 
2 date 
3 8acr(v) 
Aorist optative 
s 1 doinv 
2 8o0tnc 
3 Soin 
pl. 1 B0tpev 
2 b0ite 
3 S0iev 
Aorist imperative 
s. 2 &0c 
3 80 
pl. 2 Bore 
3 S0vtwv 
Aorist infinitive 
dobvat 
Aorist participle 
dove 
dovca 
dov 


O@act(v) 


Geiny 
Geinc 
Gein 
Geipev 
Seite 
Gciev 


Ec 
Geto 
Gete 
Gevtov 


Geivar 
Geic 


Geica 
ev 


cm™]co 
emene 
omen 
CTCOPEV 
ctycnte 
etycact(v) 


ctycout 
ctcELac (-atc) 
ctncere(v) (-a1) 
ctycaiev 
ctycoLte 
ctycetav (-aev) 


CTicov 
emycatm 
etcate 
ctTcavtov 


cticar 
ctycdic 


ctycaica 
ctijcav 


ct@ 
ctic 

ct 
CTE 
CTite 
ctaci(v) 


ctainv 
ctainc 
ctain 
CTaipev 
CTOLTE 
ctaiev 


ctOt 
ctmHto 
crite 
cTavtov 


CTHvaL 
ctdic 


ctaca 
ctav 
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Perfect and pluperfect 
The perfect and pluperfect active of St5pt, TEnpt, Thr are formed regularh 


from the stems de5ax, teOnk-, eix-. 


The perfect and pluperfect active of ictnut (which are intransitive —see 


19.1/1) are conjugated as follows: 


Perfect 
Indicative 
écthKa 
éctKac 
éctyxe(v) 
éctopev 
ECTATE 


1 
2 
3 
pl. 1 
2 
3 ectact(v) 


Subjunctive 
ecto 

ectijc 

ecth 
ECtOHEV 
ectite 
ectaci(v) 


Optative 


EcTaLy 
ectainc 
ectain 
Ectoipev 
EctoLtE 
Ectaiev 


Imperative 


Ectaer 
EctaTo 


éctate 
ECTAVTOV 


Infinitive ectavar Participle ectac, ectdca, ectoc 
On alternatives for forms in ectnx- see 19.1/1 
Pluperfect s. eictnxn (I stood), eictnxne, eicmxet, pl. éctopev, éctate, 


ectacav. 
Present indicative 

s. 1 S1dopo tiepar 
2  8id0car t18ecat 
3 SSotar Tietat 

pl. 1 818dpe0a TLOEpe80 
2 8tSocbe tOEcOe 
3 BiSovt01 TIPEVTAL 
Present subjunctive 

s 1 d&&apar T1BGpar 
2 586 10h 
3 Si Serta1 nOHtat 

pl. 1 d1ddpe@a TOapE8a. 
2 d1ddc0e TO7c8e 
3 ddavtar uTuBAvtat 
Present optative 

s. 1  8rd0ipnv TET 
2 &8010 u16e10 
3 dS boito TET to 

pl. 1 diSopeba nrOcipeba 
2 dib0icbe uBeicbe 
3  S1d0ivto wGEivto 
Present imperative 

s. 2 &iSoco n18eco 
3 81S0c0a nBecbo 

pl. 2 d1d0cbe ti8ecbe 
3 8180c6av T10ecOov 


MIDDLE 


Tepor 
tecar 
tetat 


Tetnv 
ieio 
Teito 
Teipe8a 
Teicbe 
Teivto 


teco 
Tec0o 
tecbe 
TecOov 


ictapar 
ictacat 
Tetatar 
ictopeba 
ictacBe 
ietavtar 


ietépan 
ietij 

LETH TOL 
ictape ba 
tethcbe 
icT@vTAL 


ictaipny 
ictato 
ictaito 
ictaipeda 
ictaicbe 
ictaivto 


‘ictaco 
ictacba 
ictacbe 
tctacBav 


 —«< 


Present infinitive 
SrSocBat 


Present participle 


§1S0H£V-0C, -1, -Ov TIBEpEV-0C, -n, -ov Tepev-oc, 1, -ov 


Imperfect indicative 
1 ed:dopnv 
2  8180co 
3 €8tdot0 
pl. 1 ed150pe80 
2 eb1S0c8e 
3. ebi5ovt0 
F 
1 


‘uture indicative 


‘. Sacopar etc. 


t10ecBar 


endeuny 
eti@eco 
etT10et0 
en10epe0a 
eniGecbe 
etiOevto 


Oncoytat etc. 


Tecbar 


téynv 
‘teco 
teto 
Téye80 
Tecbe 
tevto 


Tcopat etc. 


TctacBar 


iCTOPEV-0C, 
-n, -0v 


Tctapnv 
fctaco 
‘tctato 
Tcrape6a 
TctacOe 
‘tctavto 


CTHCOLAL etc. 


The other parts of the future middle are formed regularly with the same stems 


(8uc-, OnC-, Te-, ctHC-). 
Aorist 


The only aorist middle of i tctnt is weak (and transitive), € ectncapnY, conjugated 
in exactly the same way as €ADcapnv (see Appendix 1). The aorist middle of the 
other verbs are conjugated as follows: 


Aorist indicative 


s 1 e6ounv 
2. é80v 
3 &80t0 
pl. 1 edopne80 
2 &ocbe 
3 &80vt0 
Aorist subjunctive 
Ss 1 Sapo 
2% 
3 s@ta1 
pl. 1 Sape00 
2 dacbe 
3 8Gvtar 
Aorist optative 
S. 1  B01pnv 
2 dot0 
3 S0ito 
pl. 1 S0eda 
2 doicbe 
3 S0ivt0 
Aorist imperative 
S 2 800 
3 8ocbw 
pl. 2 86cBe 
3  80cCwv 


eGepny 
£800 
Beto 
e8epeba 
&0ecbe 
&0evto 


@apar 
2 

TOLL 
Sape8a 
OAcbe 
O@vtat 


Geipnv 
Geio 
Sito 
Gcipeba 
Oeicbe 
Oeivto 


80d 
Gecbo 
Gece 
GécOav 


etunv 
eico 
eito 
eipeba 
eicOe 
elvto 


No 
ol 
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Aorist infinitive 


SocBa1 Gecbat €cOar 
Aorist participle . . 
Sopev-0C, -1, -OV OELEev-0C, -1, -OV Epev-oc, -n, -ov 
Perfect and pluperfect 


The perfect and pluperfect middle/passive of 51Smp1 and Thr are forme, 
regularly from the stems Se50- and e1- (e.g. perfect middle/passive indicat, 
dedopar, Se5ocar etc., etpar, eicar etc). Similar forms exist for TOnpL (te8e1 4, 
té@eicor etc.) but on the perfect passive of this verb see 18.1/2 note 4. Th, 
perfect middle/passive forms of ictnpt are rare. 


PASSIVE 

As with other verbs, the forms for the present, imperfect, perfect and pluperfect 
are the same as for the middle. The future and aorist passive follow Adu (see 
Appendix 1): 
Future indicative : A ; 

S06ncopatr teOyjcopar e8ncopar cta®ycopar 
Aorist indicative Ay ; , 

€500nv eteOnv e18nv ecta@nv 


 — 


Appendix 6 


Conjugation of deixvupt (present and imperfect) 


For the other tenses of SeixvOpt see 20.1/1. 


pl. 


pl. 


pl. 


pl. 


ACTIVE 

Present Imperfect 
Indicative aS 
1 Seixvopt edeikviv 
2 bSeixvoc edeikvic 
3. derxvdcu(v) edeikvd 
1 Seixvupev ebdeikvupev 
2 Setxvute edetkvute 
3. Seikvodcr(v) edetkvucav 
Subjunctive 
1 derkv0 
2 derkvoge 
3 derkvup 
1 derkvvapeV 
2 derkvonte 
3 Serkvoact(v) 
Optative 
1 Serkvvoyit 
2  Serxvvoic 
3 Berxvoor 
1 derxvoowev 
2 Serxvvorte 
3 derxvootev 
Imperative 
2 deixvd 
3 derkvorw 
2 beixvute 
3 Se1xvovtov 
Infinitive 

deixvovat 
Participle 


deixvic, Seixvica, Serkvov 


MIDDLE/PASSIVE 


Present 


Seixvupar 
Seikvucat 
deixvutar 
derxvvpeda 
Seixvucbe 
Setxvevtat 


Serkvoopar 
derkvon 
Serkvoyror 
derxvvapeba 
derxvuncbe 
derxvvevtar 


Serxvvoipny 
derxvv0i0 
deikvoouto 
derkvvoipeba 
Serxvoorcbe 
Serxvoorvt0 


deixvuco 
derxvocOo 
detixvucbe 
Serxvucbov 


deixvucbor 


Imperfect 


ederxvopny 
edeikvuco 
edetKvuto 
ed_erkvopeda 
edeikvucbe 
edetkvuvto 


Serxvopev-oc, -n, -ov 
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Numerals 
Cardinals 


For the declension of eic, 800, tpeic, téttapec see 7.1/Sa. S:Kocro1, 
tpiaxocior etc. follow the plural of xaAdc (3.1/3). 


1 ic 20 ~~ eixoci(v) 
2 8vo 30 = tpLdkovta 
3 tpeic 40 tettapaxovta 
4  téttapec 50 nevt™Kovta 
5 nevte 60 ebnkovta 
6 eg 70 ePdopnKovta 
7 ENta 80 oySonKovta 
8 OKT 90 EvEVIKOVTO 
9 even 100 = exatov 
10 8éxa 200 = &iaxocr01 
11 éviexa 300 = tp\@xocr01 
12 8adexa 400 tetpaxdctor 
13° tpeic Kat dexa 500  nevtaxKoctot 
14 teTTOpEC Kat Séxa 600 e€aKocror 
15 nevtexaidexa 700 ENTAKOCLOL 
16 éxxaidexa 800 OKTOKOCLOL 
17 entaxaidexa 900 = EvaxKocior 
18 oxtoxatdexa 1,000 xtAro1 
19  évweaxaidsexa 10,000 —_ptpror 


The cardinals two thousand, three thousand etc. are compounds of the 
appropriate numeral adverbs and yfAro1, e.g. SicxtAror, tpicxTAro1 etc.; 
likewise we have SicySpio. twenty thousand, tpicpbpror thirty thousand 
etc. 


Ordinals Adverbs 

1 Rpdtoc Genat 

2 Sevtepoc Bic 

3 apitoc tpic 

4 tetaptoc TETPAKIC 

5 MEUMTOC TEVTAKLC 

6  &éxtoc e€axic 

7 EBSop0c ENTAKIC 

8 oySooc OKTaKIC 

9  évatoc EvaKIC 
10  8€Katoc dexaxic 


The ordinals are normal first and second declension adjectives (3.1/3), 
except that the feminine of GySooc is oySon (not ~a). 


: 
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The basic features of Greek accentuation are described at 1.1/2, 
and information given there is not repeated below. 

The following terms are used to describe words according to 
their accent: 


Oxytone - a word with an acute on its final syllable, e.g. 
MOTOPLOC. 

Paroxytone - a word with an acute on its penultimate (i.e. last 
syllable but one), e.g. Aoyoc. 

Proparoxytone - a word with an acute on its last syllable but 
two, e.g. av@panoc. 

Perispomenon - a word with a circumflex on its final syllable, 
e.g. ToTALOd. 

Properispomenon - a word with a circumflex on its penultimate, 
e.g. SGpov. 

Barytone - a word with a grave on its final syllable, e.g. notapov 
eldov I saw a river. 


These are the only places in which each accent can occur (we 
cannot, for example, have an acute on the last syllable but three, 
or a circumflex on the last syllable but two). 


For purposes of accentuation a syllable is long if it contains a 
long vowel or diphthong (1.1/1b,c), and short if it contains a 
short vowel, except that all endings in -a1 and -ot, apart from 
those of the optative, are counted as short.’ 


The length of the final syllable of a word and, to a lesser extent, : 
of its penultimate is important for accentuation because: 


e a word can only be proparoxytone if its final syllable is 
short, e.g. GvO@pwnoc. 

® a word can only be properispomenon if its final syllable is 
short; as a circumflex must in any case stand on a long vowel 
or diphthong, a word so accented must end in -~ , or be a 
disyllable consisting of -~ , e.g. noAitat, yA@tta. Conversely, 
if such a word is accented on its penultimate, the accent must 
be a circumflex, and this is why we get the change of accent 
from noAttnc to noAitar (the reverse in yA@tta/yA@t™C). - 


For purposes of accentuation words are divided into five categories: 
(a) Nouns, adjectives and pronouns 


There are no overall rules about the position of the accent in the 
nominative singular of nouns or in the nominative masculine 


! The rules in verse are different: cee Annendix 9 
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singular of adjectives and pronouns, and we must simply learn 
that notapdc is oxytone but Adyoc is paroxytone. There are some 
rules for certain small groups which can be learnt by 
observation, e.g. nouns in -evc are always oxytone (as 
BaciAevc); the accent of comparative and superlative adjectives 
is always as far from the end of the word as possible (coooc but 
cod@tepoc, copa@tatoc). 

Once, however, we know where a noun, adjective or pronoun is 
accented in the nominative (masculine) singular, it is easy to 
deduce how its other forms will be accented because the accent 
stays on the same syllable as far as this is allowed by the rules 
given above for proparoxytones and perispomenons. In hoyoc, for 
example, the accent remains unchanged (AOyE, AOYov, AOVOV, Aoya, 
AoyoL, AOyouc, AOyav, Acyouc), bur in avOparoc the accent must 
become paroxytone when the ending is long: av@pane, GvOponov, 
avOpanov, avOpane, avOparor, avOpanovc, avOpanwv, avOparorc 
(cv@pw@ror because -o1 does not count as long—see above). 


In many third declension nouns the genitive singular is a syllable 
longer than the nominative singular, e.g. ca (properispomenon, 
not paroxytone, because it is a disyllable of the form - ~ ; see 
above): capatoc, capati, copata (the accent must change to an 
acute because the added short syllable makes all three forms 
proparoxytone), capatmv (the added syllable is long and 
therefore the accent must become paroxytone), capact. 


We must, however, note: 


(i) Where a first or second declension word has an acute on its 
final syllable in the nominative singular, this becomes a2 
circumflex in the genitive and dative (in both singular and 
plural, cf. 2.1/2 note 3), e. 8: from TOTaOC we have MOTOpE, 
MOTALOV, motapod, TOTALS, NOTAWOL, NOTAPOVvC, TOTOPAV, 
motauoic.’ For an example of an adjective so accented see 
xaAoc (3.1/3). 

(ii) All first declension nouns are perispomenon in the genitive 
plural (2.1/2 note 4), e.g. yapav (< xopa), vedvidv (< 
vedvidc). This does not apply to the gen. f. pl. of adjectives 
when this form would not otherwise differ from the 
masculine, e.g. weyaAov is both gen. m. pl. and gen. f. pl. of 
peyac. Where, however, the masculine and feminine forms 
differ, the rule holds, e.g. Yapieic, gen. m. pl. yapevtov, 
gen. f. pl. yapteccdv. 


- (iti) In the third declension, monosyllabic nouns are accented on 


the final syllable of the > genitive and dative, in both singular 
and plural, e.g. até, aiya, aiyoc, atyt, aiyec, aiyac, avyav, 
aiéi. An exception is the gen. pl. of matic (naidov). O 


1 The Attic declension (13.1/1a) is an exception. 


polysyilabic nouns yvuvn also follows this pattern (yovn, 
yovat (5.1/1 note 1), yovaixa, yevarKoc, YVVaLKt, yovaiKec, 
yovaikac, yuvaiKkdv, yovaret), and avnp, untnp and ratnp 
follow it in the gen. s., dat. s., and gen. pl. (6.1/1). For the 
accentuation of mac see 10.1/3b. 

(iv) The accent in the genitive (s. and pl.) of third declension 

‘nouns with stems in t and of some with stems in v (8.1/4) 
is quite irregular: noAEa@c, NOAEOV (< NOAIC); THXEWC, NNXEOV 
(< mixvCe). 

(v) Contracted nouns and adjectives (6.1/2) follow the same 
rules as for contracted verbs (below D(i)). 

(b) Verbs 

With verbs the accent falls as far from the end of a word as 

possible (here too final -o and -o1 count as short, except in 

optative endings). In forms such as aKOvETE, AKOVOUCL, 

Kedevecbar, exedevcav the final short syllable shows that they 

must be proparoxytone: axKovete, axovovci, Kedevecbar, 

exedevcav (in disyllabic forms such as Ae and Ate the accent 

goes back to the penultimate but becomes properispomenon in 

Ade because of its long 0: éAe but Ade). In Kedeva, mpodeper, 

€Av0nv, where the final syllable is long, the accent is 

paroxytone: Kedevo, Npodeper, EAVENV. 

We must, however, note: 


(i) In the forms of contracted verbs where contraction occurs, 
the accent follows that of the original uncontracted form 
according to the following rules: 


e Ifthe accent is on neither of the syllables to be contracted 
it remains unchanged, e.g. Emoiel (< Emote-€). 

e If the accent is on the first of the two syllables to be 
contracted it becomes a circumflex on the contracted 
syllable, e.g. movei (< move-er); ViK@pev (< viKa-opev). 

e If the accent is on the second of the two syllables to be 
contracted it stays as an acute on the contracted syllable, 
e.g. ettuaueda. (< ettya—opeda); tan (< Tya-o1nv). 

(ii) Certain forms of uncontracted -w verbs and of -11 verbs are 
in origin contracted and for this reason the first syllable of 
their endings is always accented. These are: 


e the aorist subjunctive passive of all verbs, e.g. Av66, 
AvGj7c, AVEq, AvOGpEV, AvETtE, AvEdct. 

e the subjunctive and optative of both present ‘(act., 
mid./pass.) and aorist (act., mid.) of Sida, TON, Unt 
and their compounds, e.g. 8156, S150ipev, an0dd, 
anodoipev. 
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(iii) In all strong aorists the first syllable of the ending always 
carries the accent in the active participle (e.g. AaBov, 
AaPodca, AaBov), the active and middle infinitives (Aafeiv, 
AaBecOar), and the 2nd s. imperative middle (AaBod). 

(iv) The first syllable of the ending also carries the accent in 
participles in -eic, -ove and -we, e.g. AvGEIc, AvOEica, 
AvGEV; TIELC, T1OEica, T1OEV; Sid0uc, Sid0dca, S150v; 
ACAvKaC, AEADKLIA, AEAvKOC. 

(v) In certain participles and infinitives the accent is always 
either paroxytone or properispomenon, depending on 
whether it stands on a short or long syllable. These are: 

e infinitives in -co. (weak aorist active ), e.g. Adcat, 
Vikfjcat, aivecan. 

e infinitives in -va. (perf. act., aor. pass., root aor. act., and 
certain active infinitives of -1 verbs), e.g. AeAvKevan, 
AvefVva1, yvOvar, Sdovar. 

e the infinitive and participle of the perf. mid/pass., e.g. 
vevikijcOar, AceAvpevoc. 

(vi) In compound verbs the accent cannot fall further back than 
the augment, e.g. anijyov (< anaya), mapecxov (< MOpEXo), 
or the last vowel of a prepositional prefix, e.g. napadoc (< 
rapad dept). 


(c) Adverbs, conjunctions, interjections, particles, prepositions 
These have only one form and therefore their accent does not 
vary, e.g. codac wisely, otvav whenever, ed well, except for 
oxytones becoming barytones (1.1/2). A few words which 
would otherwise be included here are enclitic or atonic and so 
come under categories (d) or (e). 


(d) Enclitics 

An enclitic combines with the preceding word for 
pronunciation, and can affect its accentuation. When quoted by 
themselves (in paradigms, dictionaries, etc.) monosyllabic 
enclitics are written with no accent (e.g. ye), disyllabics as 
oxytone (e.g. note), except for tivav. 


The total number of enclitics is small and consists of: 


(i) The present indicative of expt I am and nut say, with the 
exception in both cases of the 2nd singular. 
(ii) The unemphatic forms of the personal pronouns, viz HE: 
LOD, HOL; CE, COV, COL; E, OD, OL. 
{iii) All forms of the indefinite tc (10.1/1). 
(iv) The indefinite adverbs note, nov, no, mac. 
(v) The particles ye, vuv, rep, te 


The rules for enclitics are: 


(vi) An enclitic has no accent when it follows a word accented 
on its final syllable, e.g. notopav twvav. If this word has a 
final acute (i.e. is oxytone), this accent is kept, e.g. motapoc 
Tc. 

(vii) If the preceding word is paroxytone a monosyllabic enclitic 
has no accent but a disyllabic enclitic keeps the accent on 
its final syllable, e.g. imnoc tic, innor tec. 

(viii) If the preceding word is proparoxytone or properispomenon, 
an enclitic, whether monosyllabic or disyllabic, has the 
effect of adding an acute to the final syllable, e.g. avOpanoc 
Tic, AvOpanot tivec, SGpov TL, SApa tiva. 

(ix) In groups of two or more enclitics all are accented except 
the last, e.g. nueic yé note nov ti eldopnev we at any rate 
once saw something somewhere. 

(x) ectt is accented on its first syllable (éctt) when: 
it denotes existence, e.g. Inmodvtoc over Ectiv Hippolytus 
is no longer alive. 
it stands for é€ectt (21.1/4 note 1) 
it follows GAAag, €1, Ka, ODK, LN, TODTO, ac 
it begins a clause. 


(e) Atonics 


Atonics are monosyllables which have no accent unless followed 
by an enclitic. These are: 


e the nom. m. and f. (s. and pl.) of the article (0, n, ot, at), et, 
ov, ac 

e the prepositions tic, &x, Ev. 

Of these, however, ov is accented if it occurs as last word of a 

clause (ex. at 5.2.21 1.1), and ac if it occurs after word it 

qualifies or is used in the sense of thus (exx. at 25.2.1 11.4, 24) 


Notes 


1 A few words which we would expect to be 
Properispomenon are in fact paroxytone: ovte, yyte, eie, 
ete and compound demonstratives and relatives whose 
second element i is -Se, -nep and -t1c (olde, ainep, Htc etc.). 
tic and ti never become barytone (10.1/1). 

Certain disyllabic prepositions throw their accent back on 
to their first syllable when they follow the noun they govern 
(example at 11.2.4 1. 1). 
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Greek verse 


(a) The nature of Greek verse, long and short syllables 


Greek poetry was composed on an entirely different principle 
from that employed in English. It was not constructed by 
arranging stressed syllables in patterns, nor with a system of 
rhymes. Greek poets employed a number of different metres, all 
of which consist of certain fixed arrangements of long and short 
syllables. In English verse, whether rhymed or not, the length 
and rhythm of a line is determined by the number and 
arrangement of its stressed syllables: 


They téld me, Heraclitus, they téld me you were déad; 
They brought me bitter néws to hear and bitter tears to shéd. 
I wépt, as I remémbered how 6ften you and I 

Had tired the stin with talking and sént him down the sky. 
And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guést, 

A handful of gréy Ashes, long léng ago at rést, 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake, 

For death he taketh 4ll away, but thém he cannot take. 


In this translation of a poem of Callimachus (12.3.9) the poet, 
William Johnston Cary, has changed the position of stressed 
syllables in some lines for purposes of rhythm and emphasis. No 
comparable variation is possible in Greek poetry because its 
structure is much more formal. Every line of verse consists of a 
succession of long and short syllables whose number and order 
are prescribed by the metre used; word accent, which in any case 
is different from that of English (1.1/2), plays no part. To scan 
a line (i.e. indicate its metre) syllables are marked with a macron 
(~) when long and a micron (“) when short (to avoid a confusion, 
accents and breathings are omitted and capitals are not used for 
vowels when marking long and short syllables): 


EINE Tic HpaKArelte tESV pOpdv Ec SE we SAxpd (first line of 
12.3.9) 


The rules for determining the length of syllables are: 
(i} Vowels are classified as short (a, €, 1, 0, v) or long (4, n, T, 5, 
©). For metrical purposes all diphthongs are long (this is not 
true for accentuation — see Appendix 8). 


_ (ii) A short syllable must contain a short vowel followed by 


either a single consonant or no consonant at all. 

(iii) A syllable is long if it contains: 
either a long vowel or diphthong. When, however, either 
occurs at the end of a word and the following word does 


not begin with a consonant, the long vowel or diphthong is 
shortened, pod Evvéné.' 
or a short vowel followed by two consonants (¢, €, y count 
as double consonants but 9, , x do not; breathings have no 
metrical value). When a short vowel occurs before certain 
combinations of two consonants where the second is A, p, v, 
p, the syllable may be long or short. 

(iv) In counting consonants after a final short vowel of a word 
no account is taken of word division, hence tedv popov, 5 


cxna. 


(b) Metrical feet, the hexameter, pentameter and iambic 
trimeter 


A metrical foot is made up of certain combinations of long and 
short syllables. Of the numerous possibilities only the following 
need concern us: 


Dactyl --~e Iamb -- 
Spondee -- Trochee --~ 


The metre used for epic and pastoral was the hexameter; the 
combination of one hexameter and one pentameter forms an 
elegiac couplet (see below). 


The hexameter (< €& + petpov) consists of six feet. The first four 
can be either dactyls or spondees, the fifth is almost always a 
dactyl and the sixth can be either a spondee or trochee. This can 
be represented as follows: 


el wis 
eel eel eel ee fi CC] 


The upright lines show the syllable division between one foot 
and the next. They do not necessarily coincide with word 
division. The first two lines of the Odyssey (25.2.3) are scanned: 


G-Spa por | Ev-ve-ne | Mod-ca Il wo- | ADt-po-ndv | Sc wa-Nat | nA-Aat 
TARy~ Or E- | net Tpot- | Fc Il t-e- | pov ww-At- | EO-pov &- | nEp-ce. 
It was felt that the rhythm of a hexameter would be impaired if 
there were a break between words at the end of the third foot as 
a line so composed would fall into two equal halves. To avoid 
this, there is always a break between words (caesura cut or 
break ) either (a) after the first syllable of the third foot (as in 
the second line above), or (b) after the second syllable of the 
third foot when a dactyl (as in the first line above), or (c) after 
the first syllable of the fourth foot. The caesura is marked by 
two vertical lines, as in the above examples. ; 
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A pentameter following a hexameter makes up an elegiac 
couplet, and is by convention indented (e.g. 12.3). It does not 
occur by itself. The elegiac couplet was the metre of elegiac 
poetry, a broad literary genre which included epigram and 
certain narrative, didactic, and occasional poetry. The 
pentameter consists of two halves of two and a half feet each; 
the division between the two is marked by a break between 
words (here called diaeresis, not caesura, because it occurs at the 
end, not in the middle of a metrical unit; it also is marked by 
two vertical lines). The metrical pattern of the pentameter is: 


Examples (from 12.3.1 and 3) are: 


dv AT-neVv | ODy ED- | pv Il Feyev ov | ed-pe Bpo- | yov 

etc a-ya- | 85c Kt-vv- | pfc Il kat Kt-vo- | pfjc 5& Kr- | ATE 
The iambic trimeter is the chief metre used for dialogue and 
speeches in drama because it was considered the metre which 
came closest to the rhythm of normal speech. It consists of three 
pairs of iambs but more variation was allowed than in the 
hexameter or pentameter. Its basic form is: 


~—~—|=—-~—|=—-~= 


A caesura occurs after either the fifth or seventh syllables. 
Examples of iambic trimeters (from 15.2.4) are: 


O-mv—téc Ec- | pev Il etc 16 vod- | 6&-teTV cO-poT 
ad-tot § d-ndp-| ta—-vv- téc I! oD! yiy-vic—- KO-pEV 
Included in the reading are poems in some of the many other 


metres used by Greek poets (an example occurs at 12.2.18, 
which is written in anapaests). 


Explanations and more literal interpretations are given in round brackets. 
Some words which have no specific equivalent in the Greek original but 
which must be supplied in English are enclosed in square brackets. 
Translations from Greek authors are generally as literal as possible and 
should not be taken as reflecting the style of the original. 


When God is written with an initial capital letter, the Judeo-Christian 
deity should only be understood in passages from the Bible. Elswhere the 
Greek original (@e0c) does not indicate what particular divinity is meant. 


References are given for longer prose passages, for whole poems and for 
extracts from verse of more than two lines. In these references Roman 
numerals refer to books (e.g. of Thucydides), Arabic to chapters in prose 
works but in poetry to lines. Fragments of the Greek tragedians are given 
the number assigned to them in Nauck’s edition (Fragmenta Tragicorum 
Graecorum). A.P. is the abbreviation of Anthologia Palatina, an 
enormous collection of shorter Greek poems whose present form dates 
from Byzantine times; it has a supplement entitled App(endix) Plan(udea). 
In both the latter works the reference is first to book (Roman), then to 
poem number (Arabic). 


1.2 


1 Aristotelés (Aristotle), Aristophanés, Démosthenés, Hérodotos 
(Herodotus), Theokritos (Theocritus), Kallimachos (Callimachus), 
Pindaros (Pindar), Platn (Plato). 


2 akmé, anathema, analisis, antithesis, asbestos, automaton, aphasia, 
athos, genesis, diagnosis, dogma, drama, zoné, éthos, échd, idea, 
inéma, klimax, kosmos, krisis, k6lon, metron, miasma, nektar, nemesis, 
orchéstra, pathos, skéné, stigma, hubris, hupothesis, chaos, charaktér, 
psiiché. 

3 (a) Agamemnon, Achilleus (Achilles), Hektdr (Hector), Helené (Helen), 
Odusseus (Odysseus), Patroklos (Patroclus), Pénelopeia (Penelope) (all 
are characters in Homer). , 


(b) Athénai (Athens), Argos, Thébai (Thebes), Korinthos (Corinth), 


Sparte eee Krété (Crete), Rhodos (Rhodes), Samos (all are places in 
€ece), 
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2.2 


(1) Odysseus has come from Troy, but Poseidon destroys his ship on (or at) 
Scheria. (2) Odysseus flees out of (or from) the sea and hides himself 
beneath [an] olive-tree near the shore. (3) In a dream Athena says to (or 
tells) the princess Nausicaa that she must (it is necessary [for her] to) wash 
the clothes on the shore. (4) At daybreak (or dawn) Nausicaa brings the 
clothes in [a] wagon from her house to the sea. (5) In the wagon there is 
also food for Nausicaa and her companions. (6) The girls quickly wash the 
clothes near the olive-tree where Odysseus is sleeping. (7) Then (or next) 
the girls throw the clothes on to the shore. (8) They wash themselves and 
eat the food which they have in the wagon. (9) While they are playing on 
the shore, Nausicaa throws [a] ball but the ball falls into [a] whirlpool. (10) 
The girls’ shouts (the shouts of the girls) awaken Odysseus and frighten 
him. (11) Odysseus wonders where in the world he has come to, and 
suddenly creeps from the olive-tree. (12) He frightens Naucisaa and her 
companions. (13) But Nausicaa stays on the shore because Athena puts 
courage into her heart. (14) Odysseus says to (or tells) Nausicaa that he has 
come from Ogygia. (15) Nausicaa says to (or tells) her companions that 
they must (it is necessary [for them] to) provide Odysseus with food and 
clothes (provide food and clothes to Odysseus). (16) She wishes (or is 
willing) to bring Odysseus to her father’s house (the house of her father) but 
she fears (or is afraid of) the citizens’ blame (the blame of the citizens) if 
they see her with Odysseus. (17) So Nausicaa and the girls bring the clothes 
back to the house in the wagon, but Odysseus waits outside. 


In 2, 4 and 9 the indefinite article, which does not exist in Greek, has to be 
supplied in the English. 


Analysis of sentence 13 (according to the steps given in 2.2) 


GAN q Navetxad ev ti axti avapyever dio 7 ACnva thy avépetav eic Tv 
Kapdidv eicBaAAer. 


(a) GAA’ (= GAA) conjunction but; n feminine nominative singular of the 
definite article (2.1/2); Navcixad can be either nominative or vocative 
singular but, as 1 precedes, it must be the former (the voc. would normally be 
preceded by © (2.1/3), never by the article) — note that the article must agree 
in number, gender and case with the noun it qualifies (2.1/2 note 1; cf. tH 
axth, n ’AOnva, thy avipelav, tv KapStav); ev preposition governing the 
dative in, on, among, and we would expect the following words to be in this 
case, which they are: tH axth dative singular of 9 aKm™ the shore; avapever 3rd 
person singular present indicative active of avapeva wait, stay (the 
corresponding form of Ao would be Ate); dro conjunction because; 1 
’A@nva nominative singular (the same reasoning applies as for 1 n Naverkad); 
m™v avépetdv accusative singular of n avdpeid lit. the courage; eic preposition 
governing the accusative to, into, and we would expect the following words 
to be in this case, which they are: Tv KapStav accusative singular of 7 xapdid 
the heart; eicBadAe1 3rd person present indicative active of eichaAdw throw’ 
into, invade. 


(b) There are two finite verbs, avapever and eicBaAAer; therefore we have 
two clauses. 


(c) Because G42’ (&) stands as first word it must link this sentence with the 
previous one. As we have two clauses and 1071 comes after the first finite 
verb, this conjunction must introduce the second clause. 


(d) In the first clause 7 n Nave.xad is nominative and therefore must be the 
subject of avapever (we note that the verb agrees with n Naveixad in the 


way prescribed at the beginning of 2.1/4). ev ti axth on the shore (on seems 
more appropriate with shore than in or among) must be an adverbial 
phrase qualifying the verb. The clause therefore means but Nausicaa (the 
definite article can be used with proper names in Greek (2.1/2 note 1(iii)), 
but is never so employed in English) stays (or waits) on the shore. In the 
second clause 7 ’A®nva, which is nominative, must be the subject of 
eicBaAAer (note the agreement as in the previous clause). mv avdpetdv is 
accusative and is not preceded by a preposition; therefore it must be the 
object of the verb as it can have no other grammatical function in the 
clause. We may translate because Athena throws courage (the definite 
article is not to be translated ~ 2.1/2 note 1(i)) into; the other meaning of 
eicBaAAa, invade, makes no sense in this context. eic thy KapdiGv into the 
heart must be an adverbial phrase qualifying the verb but we have one too 
many in/into — the problem 1s solved by reference to the note on (7) and we 
can translate because Athena throws courage into the heart (to, the other 
meaning of eic, does not seem appropriate here). 


(e) The conjunction 810t shows that the second clause gives the reason for 
the first and we can put both together as but Nausicaa stays on the shore 
because Athena throws courage into the heart. English idiom requires that 
we specify whose heart is involved (obviously Nausicaa’s, as otherwise the 
reason introduced by 51611 would have no point — on this use of the Greek 
definite article see note on (1)). Also put seems more in accordance with 
English idiom than throw (all possible translations of some words cannot 
be given in either vocabularies or dictionaries). We now have: But Nausicaa 
stays on the shore because Athena puts courage into her heart. 


3.2 


(1) Millionaires (the very rich) are not good. (2) A large city is {a] large 
desert (or wilderness). (3) Poverty stimulates skills (i.e. necessity is the 
mother of invention). (4) [A] corpse does not bite (i.e. dead men tell no 
tales). (5) (i) Many fare] friends of [the] table, not of truth. (ii) Good 
fortune has many friends ([is] many-friended). (i) Man [is] [a} political 
animal. (iv) Death {is] immortal (or deathless). (v) Slaves have no leisure 
([there is] not leisure to/for slaves). (vi) Without health life [is] no life (or 
unlivable). (vii) Flattery [is a] disease of friendship. (viii) [A] wicked man 
lis] long-lived. (6) Fortune’s great gifts involve (have) fear. (7) Wicked 
tiends bear wicked fruit. (8) The sowing (procreation) of children is a self- 
inflicted (self-chosen) grief. (9) Gifts persuade [the] gods. (10) Neither [a] 
rinking-party without company nor wealth without virtue is pleasurable 
(lit. has pleasure). (11) For [a] human being the unexamined life [is] not 
worth living. (12) (i) A large number of (lit. many) frogs send messengers 
to the son of Cronos (i.e. Zeus) because they desire [a] monarch. (ii) The 
messengers say to the son of Cronos on behalf of the frogs, “Just son of 
Tonos, you are master of the gods. Are you willing to provide the frogs 
with [a] master?” (lit. provide [a] master to the frogs). (iii) The son of 
Tones Is very surprised and hurls {a] large log into the frogs’ marsh. (iv) 
‘ © log frightens the frogs and they quickly run away, but they begin to be 
Stee oss since the log does not move (lit. is motionless). (v) Later they 
©P on to the log without fear and say “Stranger, are you [a] god or [a] 
Gata being or [an] animal?” (vi) Since it says nothing at all, they consider 
ae It is despicable that they have such a master and they send messengers 
E ih to the son of Cronos about [a] new monarch. (vii) The messengers say 
€ son of Cronos, “Master, you must (it is necessary [for you] to) send 
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the frogs (to the frogs) another monarch since the first is motionless and 
idle. (viii) The master of the gods is angry with the frogs and sends [a] great 
hydra. (ix) The hydra is pitiless and eats the frogs. (x) The fable makes [it] 
clear that one (or we) must (it is necessary [for one/us] to) bear (i.e. put up 
with) idle masters since active masters often bear (i.e. bring) hardships. 
Analysis of sentence 10 (according to the steps given in 2.2) 

OVTE CUUNOCLOV YOpIC OPTALc ovte MODtOc Yoprc apeEtiic Noovny Exe. 

(a) ovte ... ote conjunctions neither ... nor; cuunoctov, which is neuter, 
could be either nominative or accusative singular (the vocative is virtually 
ruled out by the meaning of the word, drinking-party); Xapic preposition 
governing the genitive without; OUTALdc could be either genitive singular or 
accusative plural of Ont. company, companionship, but as it is preceded 
by a preposition governing the genitive it must be the former; mAodtoc 
nominative singular wealth; yapic as before; apetijc genitive singular of 
apem courage, excellence, virtue; ndSovnv accusative singular of ndovn 
pleasure; éye. 3rd person singular present indicative active of Ey have. 


(b) and (c) The one finite verb, éye1, indicates that we have only one clause. 


(d) and (e) ovte ... ovte (like neither ... nor in English) j join elements of equal 
grammatical weight. Therefore, since ndodtoc is nominative, CUPROCLOV is 
also nominative, and both are the subject of éxeu (the verb is singular just 
as it would be in a similar construction in English, e.g. neither my wife nor 
my dog was waiting for me). As the accusative ndovnv is not preceded by a 
preposition it must be the object of éyet. We may now translate: neither 
drinking-party without company nor wealth without virtue has pleasure (of 
the possible meanings of apetm courage and excellence are not appropriate 
as a combination of either with wealth would hardly seem to produce 
pleasure). English, however, would normally put the indefinite article 
(which does not exist in Greek) before drinking-party. Also, is pleasurable 
or is enjoyable would be more idiomatic than has pleasure. Our final 
version then could be: neither a drinking-party without company nor 
wealth without virtue is pleasurable. 


4.2 


(1) Pleasures [are] mortal, virtues immortal. (2) The beggar did not have 
bread, and was buying cheese. (3) Praise [is the] reward of virtue, and (or 
but) censure of wickedness. (4) [The] Egyptians [are] clever at contriving 
ways and means. (5) Necessity [is] law for slaves, but law [is] necessity for 
free men. (6) Once long ago [the] Milesians were brave. (7) [An] eagle does 
not hunt flies. (8) (i) You are spitting into [the] sky. (i) You are plaiting [a] 
rope out of sand. (iii) You are sowing [the] sea. (iv) You are teaching [a] 
horse to run on to [a] plain. (v) You have come after [the] feast. (vi) You 
are whipping [a] corpse. (vii) You are shearing [an] ass. (viii) You are 
singing the victory-song before the victory. (ix) You are kicking against 
[the] pricks (i.e. of a goad). (x) You are bringing the war-engines after the 
war. (9) Croesus, the Lydian king (king of the Lydians), wanted to destroy 
the Persian empire (empire of the Persians). For, according to the Delphic 
oracle (Jit. oracle at Delphi), he was destined to put an end to a mighty 
empire. But finally he put an end to his own empire, but not that (/it. the 
[empire]) of the Persians. After the Persians’ victory Cyrus, the Persian king 
(lit. king of the Persians), made Croesus go up on to [a] great pyre, and 
Croesus began to consider the words of Solon the Athenian: no-one of men 
{is, i.e. can be considered] happy before his death. So he quietly awaited his 


death. But because Croesus was both pious and good, Cyrus ordered his 
soldiers to bring him down from the pyre and spoke as follows, “Croesus, 
who among (lit. of) men persuaded you to make an expedition [as an] 
enemy instead of [as a] friend against my land?” But Croesus said, “Cyrus, 
| (lit. 1 on the one hand) made an expedition against you, but the god (lit. 
but on the other hand the god) at Delphi persuaded me to make the 
expedition. For I am not foolish nor do I wish to have war instead of peace. 
For in peace-time the young men bury the old, but in war-time the old 
[bury] the young. But this was the god’s pleasure (lit. this thing was dear to 
the gods).” So Cyrus set him free and made [him] sit nearby. And Croesus 
spoke once more, “Cyrus, what are your soldiers doing?” “They are 
plundering your city,” said Cyrus, “and carrying off your wealth.” “They 
are not plundering my city,” said Croesus, “nor my wealth. For I have 
nothing (lit. nothing is to me). {It is] you [whom] they are plundering.” 
After this he (i.e. Croesus) was dear to him; for Cyrus respected his wisdom. 
(Based on Herodotus i. 86-88.) 


Analysis of sentertce 5 (according to the steps given in 2.2) 

Toic pev SovdAotc 4 avayKN vouoc, toic & EAevOEporc avEpamorc O voxtoc 
avayKn. 

(a) pev ... 8& on the one hand ... and/but on the other hand indicate that we 
have two balanced grammatical elements (4.1/3); toic ... Sovdoic dative 
plural to/for the slaves (on the meaning of the dative with living things see 
2.1/3e); 1 avayKn nominative singular the necessity but to be translated 
necessity in view of 2.1/2 note 1(i); vowoc nominative singular law; toic ... 
eAev0eporc avepanorc dative plural to/for the free men; 6 vowoc nominative 
singular the law; avay«kn nominative singular necessity. 


(6) There are no finite verbs! However, even without the hint given in the 
note on (1), we learn from 3.1/3b and 3.1/6 that eipi is often omitted in 
clauses where something is predicated of something else. The fact that in 
each half of the sentence we have two nominatives suggests that this is what 
we have here. Since we have two balanced elements the appropriate part of 
eu (viz Ecti) is to be supplied in each. Therefore we have two clauses. 


(c) The comma after vopoc shows the division between clauses. 


(d) In tic ... vowoc the definite article with avayxn shows that this is the 
subject; the absence of the definite article with vouoc shows that it is the 
predicate. The basic meaning (leaving aside ev) is therefore for the slaves 
(the other meaning of the dative, to, is not appropriate) necessity is law. In 
Tic ... avayKn we realize that 0 vopioc must be translated by Jaw and not the 
law because it is parallel with avay«n and must mean the abstract concept 
of law, not a particular law. We then have for the free men law is necessity. 


(e) We can translate pév ... 8¢ by but with the second clause. However, when 
Wwe put both halves together we realize that we are dealing with a proverb 
and that the general class of slaves and the general class of free men are 
meant. We must, therefore, omit the definite article with each in English 
(2.1/2 note 1(ii)), and we have: Necessity is law for slaves, but law is 
necessity for free men. 


5.2 


a) Time educates the wise. (2) Silence has many fine [points] (i.e. silence is 
= den). (3) Human beings have many troubles, strangers (lit. there are 
any troubles to human beings). (4) [One] must not (it is not necessary to) 
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keep former evils in mind (lit. bear ... in memory)., (5) (i) Quietness (or 
peace and quiet) [is] a fine [thing]. (#) Fine [things] [are] difficult. (i) 
Moderation [is] best. (iv) [A] big book [is] [a] big evil. (v) The property (lit, 
the [things]) of friends [is] shared. (vi) Hermes [is] shared. (vii) [A] smal} 
evil [is] [a] big blessing. (viii) Different [things] [are] beautiful to different 
[people] (i.e. some people like one thing, others another). (ix) The tongue 
[is] [the] cause of (or responsible for) many troubles. (x) Doing [is] difficult, 
giving the order (sc. to do it) [is] easy. (xi) Getting drunk (or drunkenness} 
[is] [a] bad remedy for (i.e. way to get rid of) woe. (xii) One learns by 
experience (lit. sufferings [are] lessons). (xiii) [A] bad egg comes from (lit. 
[1s] of) [a] bad crow. (xiv) Trust the land, mistrust the sea (/it. [the] land [is} 
{a] trustworthy [thing], [the] sea [an] untrustworthy [thing]). (xv) Even an 
ant can get angry (lit. [there is] bile (anger) even in [an] ant). 6 (7) One must 
find a wife amongst one’s own class (lit. it is necessary [sc. for a person] to 
marry from among those who are similar. (ii) [A] fool speaks foolish 
[things]. (##) You have your feet out of trouble (lit. foot outside mud). (iv) 
[The] pot boils, friendship lives. (v) You are shaving (or bearding) [a] lion. 
(vt) You are weeping on [your] step-mother’s tomb (i.e. being hypocritical). 
(7) Alas, alas, greatness (lit. great things) also suffers great evils. (8) [The] 
roughness of [the] road tests [the] serviceability of {the] ass. (9) Man is only 
(or nothing but) breath and shadow. (10) Fortune guides art, not art 
fortune. (11) Money [is] responsible for many evils for men. (12) Woman, 
silence is becoming (lit. brings decoration) for women. (13) Even for [an] 
old man, [it is] [a] fine [thing] to learn wisdom (lit. wise things). (14) The 
Athenians sent Thucydides the [son] of Olorus to the general of those in 
Thrace. (15) One should seek neither companionship (or company) from 
[a] corpse nor [a] favour from [a] miser. (16) Victory is sufficient for the 
free. (17) Even among rustics there is love of culture. (18) The wolf changes 
his coat (lit. hair), not his mind. (19) Money finds friends for men. (20) [A] 
mob [is] [a] poor judge of [a] fine matter. (21) To some of the Egyptians, 
therefore, crocodiles are sacred, to others [they are] not, but they treat 
[them] as enemies. Those around Thebes and [those around] the swamp of 
Moeris strongly believe that they are (Jit. them to be) sacred. Both groups 
keep (or rear) one crocodile and train [it], and put rings made of glass in its 
ears and anklets round its front feet, and provide special food and offerings. 
So while the crocodiles are alive, they are treated very well, and after their 
death the Egyptians embalm them and bury them in sacred tombs. But 
those around the city [of] Elephantine actually eat them; for they do not 
consider [them] to be sacred. (Adapted from Herodotus ii.69) 


6.2 


From this point on the definite and indefinite articles which must be 
supplied for translation are no longer bracketed. 

(1) (2) The guards guarded the Persians (ovAatta). (ii) Did you hide the 
golden horse? (kpumtw). (iii) The Athenians and the Spartans joined in an 
expedition (cuctpateva). (iv) He wrote many things on the rock (evypa¢o)- 
(v) The gods will do many great things (xpatta). (vi) Socrates taught us 
(8t8acK). (vii) They damaged the house of Pericles (BAdntw). (viii) We 
fought a sea-battle in the harbour (vovpayéo). (2) Bronze is the mirror © 
form (i.e. of the body), wine of the mind. (3) Hand washes hand, fingers 
[wash] fingers. (4) Speech is silver, silence is golden. (5) O God, how 
mortals have no escape from evils [which are] innate or (o7 and) sent by the 


ods! (lit. how there is not to mortals [an] escape...). (6) (i) You are writing 
on (lit. into) water. (ti) You are building on (lit. into) sand. (iii) [You are 
bringing] an owl to Athens (cf. coals to Newcastle). (iv) You are measuring 
the waves. (v) You are looking for bird’s milk. (vi) You are teaching iron to 
float (lit. sail). (vii) You are lending light to the sun. (vifi) You are pouring 
wine for frogs. (ix) You are beating the air. (x) He is making an elephant 
out of a fly (i.e. a mountain out of a molehill). (7) (i) The mind is a great 
check (lit. bit) of the soul. (i) The Greeks [are] always children, an old 
Greek does not exist. (iii) For a mother (or for mothers) children are the 
anchors of [her] life. (iv) Lions at home, but foxes (i.e. cowards) in battle. 
(v) The mind sees and the mind hears. (vi) The arms (lit. hands) of tyrants 
[are] long. (vii) Ares (War) [is] a friend of falsehood (lit. friendly to false 
things). (viii) Athens [is] the Greece of Greece. (ix) You are comparing a bee 
with a cicada. (x) A daughter [is] a difficult possession. (8) The wind 
{kindles] fire, intimacy kindles love. (9) According to Socrates no-one errs 
willingly. (10) The wise man should not think after (i.e. repent) but before 
(lit. it is necessary for the wise man not to...). (11) The Athenian 
ambassadors withdrew to the army, but the generals built a wall around the 
Melians. Later, a small garrison of the allies remained there and continued 
to besiege (lit. was besieging) the place, while the rest of the soldiers 
withdrew by land and by sea. Afterwards the Melians pulled down the 
Athenians’ blockading wall, since not many of the guards were present. But 
later the Athenians sent out another army from Athens, and they now 
vigorously prosecuted the siege. There was treachery (or treachery broke 
out) among the Melians, and they capitulated to the Athenians. And they 
(i.e. the Athenians) killed the men among (lit. of) the Melians, and enslaved 
the women and children. And later they sent out many settlers and 
colonised the place. (Adapted from Thucydides v.114-116.) 


7.2 


(1) The proverb bids us not to move the immovable (lit. unmovable 
[things]) (2) [It is] altogether not easy to find what is right (or justice). (3) 
Ischomachus said, “Socrates, in winter a house should be well exposed to 
the sun, but in summer well-shaded.” (4) We do not have either weapons 
or horses (or we have neither weapons nor horses). (5) No falsehood 
spreads for long (a length of time). (6) So for one day the Athenians 
encamped there. But on the following day Alcibiades called an assembly 
and ordered them to fight both at sea, on land and against the fortifications. 
For,” he said, “we have no money, whereas the enemy have plenty.” (7) 
All human beings die (lit. no-one of human beings does not die). (8) (i) One 
swallow does not make a spring. (#1) Old men [ are] children for a second 
time. (iii) You see three things in two. (iv) One man [is] no man. (v) One 
ay does not make (a man) wise. (vi) The tongue leads many [people] to 
€struction. (vit) In war it is not possible to make a mistake twice. (viii) It 
'S possible to recognize a lion from his claw-marks (i.e. to judge a person 
Tom a characteristic mark). (9) Cyrus marched forth three stages (or days’ 
ve through Lydia, [a distance of] twenty-two parasangs, to the river 
“laeander. Its breadth was two plethra. (10) The world [is] a stage, life an 
entrance: you come, you see, you depart. (11) Someone said to Socrates, 
Megacles speaks ill of you.” And he replied, “ Yes, for he does not know 
fed (lit. has not learnt) to speak well.” (12) Callicratidas held the right 

'ng of the Peloponnesians. His steersman, Hermon, said, “It is a good 
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[idea] to retreat (lit. sail away); for the Athenian triremes are very strong.” 
But Callicratidas said, “It is shameful to flee.” The triremes fought [for] a 
long time, at first in close order, and then scattered. When Callicratidas fell 
overboard into the sea and was killed and Protomachus the Athenian and 
his men (Jit. those with him) defeated the left wing with [their] right wing, 
thereupon the Peloponnesians fled (lit. there was a flight of...) to Chios and 
Phocaea, while the Athenians sailed back to Arginousae. And so of the 
Athenians the Spartans sank 25 triremes, whereas of the Peloponnesians the 
Athenians [sank] nine Laconian [triremes], and of their allies as well about 
60. (Adapted from Xenophon Hellenica i. 6. 32.) (13) For, when Simon 
came to my house at night, he forced (lit. knocked out) the doors and 
entered the women’s apartments, where my sister and nieces were. At first 
the men in the house ordered him to go away, but he refused. Then they 
forcibly pushed him out. But he discovered where we were dining and did 
a thing most extraordinary and incredible. He called me out from inside, 
and as soon as I had come out, he immediately attempted to strike me; and 
when I pushed him away, he began to pelt me with stones (or throw stones 
at me). Although he missed me, he hit Aristocritus with a stone and gashed 
his forehead. (Adapted from Lysias Against Simon 6-8.) 


8.2 


(1) God and Nature do nothing without reason. (2) [It is] not easy to 
change a wicked nature. (3) Wicked slander wipes out whole cities. (4) 
Jesus Christ, son of God, Saviour (the symbol is the fish, 1y8bc being an 
acronym of the phrase). (5) Gold does not tarnish (lit. is not stained). (6) 
Do you think that others will save Greece, but you will run away? (7) As a 
result of looking at [someone] people fall in love. (8) The possession of 
virtue alone is secure. (9) Alas, alas, how true the old saying is: we old men 
are nothing but (no other thing except) noise and [outward] appearance; we 
creep along [as] copies of dreams; there is no sense in [us] but we think we 
are sane. (Euripides, fragment 25.) (10) An elephant does not bite a mouse. 
(11) For most people the search for truth [is pursued] without taking pains, 
and they turn rather to what is ready to hand. (12) The Lacedaemonians 
sent a herald and carried across the corpses (or had the corpses carried 
across). (13) It was wonder which made men begin to pursue philosophy 
both now and originally (Jit. because of the fact of wondering men both 
now and at first began...). (14) The mountain laboured, and then gave birth 
to a mouse. (15) Hunger is (Jit. becomes) the teacher of many [things]. (16) 
The Scythians do not wash with (or in) water. (17) (i) In the beginning God 
made the heaven and the earth. And the earth was invisible and unformed. 
and darkness [was] upon the abyss, and the spirit of God moved upon the 
water. And God said, “Let there be (lit. be born) light. And there was light 
(lit. light came into being). And God saw that the light was beautiful. And 
God made a division between the light and the darkness. And God called 
the light day and the darkness he called night. (Genesis 1.1-5.) (ii) I turned 
about and I saw beneath the sun that the race [is] not to the nimble, nor 
war to the strong, nor bread to the wise, nor wealth to the intelligent- 
(Ecclesiastes 9.11.) (18) Zenothemis contrived a wicked crime !" 


‘ collaboration with Hegestratus. They went around borrowing (lit. were 


borrowing) money in Syracuse. When they got the money, they used to sen 
it home to Marseilles, and they loaded (Jit. brought into) nothing on boar 
(lit. into) the ship. Since the contract stipulated repayment of (lit. was t 


repay) the money after the arrival in port of the ship, they plotted to sink 
the ship; for they wished to defraud their creditors. Accordingly, when they 
were two or three days out from land (lit. had sailed away a voyage of ... 
days), Hegestratus began to cut through the bottom of the ship during the 
night, while Zenothemis passed the time on deck (Jit. above) with the other 
passengers. But when a noise was heard (Jit. happened), those on the ship 
‘ perceived that some mischief was taking place down below, and went to the 
rescue. As Hegestratus was being caught and assumed that he would be 
badly treated, he took to his heels (lit. fled) and jumped into the sea. In this 
way then, as he deserved, a bad man, he came to a bad end (lit. he died 
badly). ([? Demosthenes] Against Zenothemis 4-6, slightly adapted.) 


9.2 


(1) Death [is] beautiful [for those] to whom life brings humiliation. (2) The 
wise man carries round his substance within (Jit. in) himself. (3) Mighty in 
war [was] Timocritus, whose tomb this [is]; Ares spares not the brave, but 
the cowardly. (A.P. vii. 269). (4) Cleon said that not he himself but that 
man was general. (5) The same [people] [say] the same [remarks] about the 
same [subjects] to the same [people]. (6) You are telling me my [own] dream 
(ie. nothing I don’t already know). (7) Then that man said, “Well, if there 
is need of anything else (Jit. another thing) in addition to what (lit. these 
things which) Xenophon says, it will be possible to do it immediately.” 
After this Xenophon spoke as follows: “[It is] clear that we must march 
where we will have supplies; and I hear that there are fine villages which 
are twenty stades away.” (Xenophon Anabasis iii. 2. 33-34.) (8) A friend is 
another self (or alter ego). (9) Pythagoras was the first to name philosophy 
and himself a philosopher. (10) [We] must compare them with each other; 
for thus we will consider if they will differ from each other. (11) The Greeks 
mistrust each other (Jit. are mistrustful towards themselves). (12) After 
dinner Cyrus asked, “Tigranes, where then is that man who used to hunt 
with us? You seemed to me to admire him very much.” “My father here put 
him to death,” he said. “For he said that he was corrupting me. And yet, 
Cyrus, he was a fine man, for even when he was about to die, he summoned 
me and said, ‘Tigranes, you must not be angry because your father is 
Putting me to death; for he does this not because of malice, but because of 
ignorance. And what (lit. which things) men do wrong through ignorance, 
I believe [they do] this against their will’.” (Xenophon Cyropaedia, iii.1.38, 
adapted.) (13) Demosthenes, who saw that the Lacedaemonians intended to 
attack by land and by sea (lit. both with ships and with infantry), began to 
make his own preparations (lit. make preparations himself also), and 
hauled up under the fortification the triremes which remained to him, and 
armed the sailors from them with shields of poor quality and mostly made 
OF osier; for it was impossible to procure arms in [this] deserted place, and 
‘ven these (sc. which they had) they got from a thirty-oared pirate-ship and 
¢ Pinnace belonging to (lit. of) [some] Messenians, who were there. Of these 
mah ians there were about forty hoplites. Accordingly, he posted the 
ae of his own men at the strong points of the place facing the 
sis and, while (lit. and) he himself picked out sixty hoplites and a few 
tha Ers and began to go outside the wall (sc. of the fortification) towards 
men) [to the point] where he particularly expected the enemy (lit. those 
Bead would attempt to land. So he posted his hoplites at this point right 

€ the sea (lit. towards the sea itself). (Thucydides iv. 9, adapted.) 
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10.2 


(1) A fat belly does not generate a fine mind. (2) How sweet [it is] to look 
at the sea from the land. (3) Time will explain everything to posterity (lit. 
those [who come] later). (4) Happiness is an activity of the soul. (5) O 
Menander and life, which one of you then imitated which? (6) Who knows 
if life is death, and [if] down below death is considered life? (7) Life [is] 
short, art long (i.e. the art of medicine is extensive and requires a long time 
to master), opportunity fleeting (lit. swift), experiment perilous, and 
judgement difficult. (8) Wickedness [is] quick, virtue slow. (9) Where a man 
fares well, there [is his] native-land. (10) Whoever of mortals wishes to 
arrive at (lit. go/come into) hateful old age, does not reckon well; for a long 
life begets countless woes. (11) How sweet [it is] for slaves to get decent 
masters and for masters {to get] a well-disposed slave in [their] house. (12) 
Everything [is] burdensome except to rule over the gods. For no-one is free 
except Zeus. (13) Ignorant [people] are carried along in life as if on the high 
sea and in darkness. (14) The woman said, “My husband’s virtue is 
sufficient adornment for me.” (15) Where a man has a pain, there he 
applies (lit. has) his mind too. (16) (i) I hate a drinking-companion who 
remembers (lit. a mindful drinking-companion). (i) Hostile [is] the eye of 
neighbours. (ii!) Even a sheep bites an unlucky man. (iv) An unskilled man 
is a slave of (lit. to) everyone. (v) War [is] sweet to the inexperienced. (vi) 
Time decides everything (lit. everything is decided by time). (vii) Bright in 
darkness, but useless in daylight. (viii) Hands wash each other. (ix) Under 
every stone sleeps a scorpion. (x) Everything [is] easy for God (or a god). 
(xi) Every hedgehog [is] prickly. (xii) The whole of time cannot whiten the 
man (lit. this [man]) whom Fate paints (lit. will paint) black. (17) (1) 
Diogenes was once begging [alms] from a statue. [When he was] asked why 
he was doing this, he said, “I am practising failure (lit. to fail to obtain).” 
(it) [When he was] asked what kind of wine he liked to drink (lit. drank 
gladly), he said, “Someone else’s”. (ii?) He was begging [alms] from a miser. 
When he hesitated (lit. was slow), Diogenes said, “Fellow, I’m begging 
[alms] from you for food, not for burial.” (iv) [When he was] asked where 
he was from, he said, “[I am] a citizen of the world”. (v) When someone 
said that life was bad, he said, “Not life, but a bad life”. 


10.3 


For, gentlemen of Athens, I have this reputation for no other reason (Jif. on 
account of nothing else) than a certain wisdom. What sort of wisdom [do 
say] this [is]? [Just that] which is perhaps human wisdom. For in reality ! 
am likely to be (or I am probably) wise in this wisdom. But these men, 
whom I was just now mentioning, are wise in a sort of superhuman 
wisdom, which I am unable to describe. For I, at any rate, do not 
understand it, and (lit. but) whoever says [that I do], is lying and speaking 
to arouse prejudice against me. I hope, men of Athens, that you will not 
interrupt me, even if I seem to you to be saying something extravagant (Itt. 
big). For the story which I will tell is not mine, but I will refer [you] t© 
someone who is worthy of credit. For I shall furnish you with the go of 


’ (lit. at) Delphi {as] witness of my [wisdom], [as to] whether it is actualls 


some sort of wisdom and of what sort it is. Chaerephon was familiar is 
you, I think. He was a comrade of mine from youth and a partisan of t i 
democracy. And it is well-known to you what sort [of a perso? 


Chaerephon was, how impetuous in all respects. As a matter of fact, he 
actually went to Delphi once and dared to ask the oracle if anyone was 
wiser than I. The Pythian [priestess] answered that no-one was wiser. (Plato 
Apology 20d-21a, slightly adapted.) 


11.2 


From this point on the relevant part of the verb to be which must be 
supplied for translation is not normally bracketed. 


(1) Tyranny is the mother of injustice. (2) The dice of Zeus always fall 
luckily (lit. well). (3) There is some degree (lit. measure) of pleasure even in 
troubles. (4) And the story is not mine, but [comes] from my mother, that 
heaven and earth were one shape; but when they were separated apart from 
each other, they brought forth everything and sent up to the light trees, 
winged creatures, wild beasts and [the creatures] which the sea nourishes 
and the race of men. (Euripides, fragment 484.) (5) Concealment (lit. the 
act of hiding) is wicked and not the mark of a well-born man. (6) Someone 
said to Socrates, “The Athenians condemned you to the death,” and he 
said, “And Nature [is condemning] them [to death].” (7) The wagon pulls 
the ox. (8) () An old woman is dancing. (i) You are graciously giving a 
mirror to a blind man. (ii) You are hunting the wind with a net. (iv) You 
are throwing stones at the sun (lit. pelting the sun with stones). (v) The/a 
tortoise is calling the oxen slow-footed. (vi) You are striking a peg with a 
sponge. (vii) You knocked out a peg with a peg (i.e. in solving one problem 
you created another). (viii) You are blocking up (i.e. repairing) the chamber- 
pot with a sandal. (ix) You are driving out wine with wine. (x) You yourself 
are striking your own door with a stone. (9) For, for all mankind, not only 
for us, either straightaway or in [the course of] time, God trips up [one’s] 
life, and no-one is happy throughout (or forever). (Euripides, fragment 
273.) (10) For none of these things will distress me. But if you do not do 
this (lit. these things), you will inflict (Jit. throw) grief upon all the Argives 
(i.e. Greeks). For if we do not get this man’s bow (lit. this man’s bow will 
not be taken), it is not possible for you to ravage the land of Dardanus. 
(Sophocles Philoctetes 66-69.) (11) Thus the venture (lit. things) of the 
Greeks came to naught (/it. was destroyed). And out of many a few made 
their way through Libya to Cyrene and were saved, but most were killed. 
Egypt again came (lit. became) under the contro! of the King [of Persia], 
except Amyrtaeus, the king in the marshes. They (i.e. the Persians) were 
unable to capture him both because of the extent of the marsh and at the 
Same time [because] the marsh-people are particularly warlike. Inaros the 
Libyan king (lit. king of the Libyans), who had conducted (lit. done) the 
whole Egyptian venture (lit. everything with respect to Egypt), was 
Captured by treachery and impaled. Fifty triremes from Athens and the rest 
of the confederacy sailed [as a] relieving [force] to Egypt and put in at the 
cndesian arm [of the Nile]. But foot-soldiers attacked them from the land 
aa a fleet of Phoenicians from the sea and destroyed most of the ships. So 
S ed the great expedition (Jit. the [things] with respect to the great 
Pedition) of the Athenians and their allies against (lit. into)’ Egypt. 
ahi ucydides i110, adapted.) (12) When we had transferred to the other 
a did began to drink. It is clear that Herodes disembarked from the ship 
toh th not re-embark (lit. go on board again). I did not disembark at all 
be « the ship that night. On the following day, when the man was not to 
fen, he was looked for in no way more [vigorously] by the others than 
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by me (i.e. I looked for him as vigorously as anyone); and if it (his 
disappearance) seemed serious to any of the others, [it did so] equally to me 
(i.e. if anyone considered it a serious matter, I did). Not only (lit. both.) was 
I responsible for a messenger being sent to Mytilene, but (lit. and), since no- 
one else was willing to go, either of those on (lit. from) the ship or of the 
companions of Herodes himself, I was prepared to send my own servant. 
But when the man did not appear either in Mytilene or anywhere else, and 
the wind was fair (lit. sailing [time] was coming into being) for us and all 
the other ships were putting out to sea, I too departed. (Antiphon Murder 
of Herodes 23-24, slightly adapted.) 


12.2 


Where participial phrases have been expanded into subordinate clauses 
(e.g. in 1-5; see 12.1/2a) the words added in English have not been enclosed 
in square brackets. 


(1) The man who runs away will also fight again (or lives to fight another 
day). (2) When a bear is present (or around) one need not look for tracks. 
(3) If you love yourself too much you will not have a friend. (4) Although 
he does not feed himself, he feeds his dogs. (5) The person who does not 
marry has no troubles. (6) In trying to flee (Jit. fleeing) the smoke you fell 
into the fire. (7) A man who is running away does not wait for the sound 
of the lyre. (8) It is said that dogs burnt just once are afraid of fire (lit. dogs 
... are said to fear ...). (9) For I have come to bury Caesar, not to praise 
[him]. (10) No-one who is hungry sings sweet songs (Jit. beautiful things). 
(11) Am I a bumpkin (Jit. boorish) if I call a trough a trough? (12) The man 
who has been bitten by a serpent fears even a little rope. (13) The man who 
is illiterate (lit. inexperienced in letters) sees nothing although he has sight 
(lit. does not see [although] seeing). (14) It is difficult to speak to [one’s] 
belly, since it does not have ears. (15) Prometheus: “You behold [this] 
spectacle, [me] this friend of Zeus, with what woes I am bent by him.” 
Ocean: “I see, Prometheus, and I wish to give you the best advice (lit. advise 
the best things to you), subtle (or ingenious) as you are (Jit. though being).” 
(Aeschylus Prometheus Bound 304ff.) (16) From there Cyrus marched out 
though Lycaonia five stages, [a distance of] thirty parasangs, and he 
allowed the Greeks to plunder this country on the grounds that it was 
hostile. (17) Once when turning a book of Hesiod beneath my hands ! 
suddenly saw Pyrrha approaching; and throwing the book to the ground 
with my hand I shouted this, “Why do you give me trouble, old Hesiod?” 
(A.P. ix.161.) (18) Child of Phoenician-born Europa and great Zeus, ruling 
over Crete of a hundred cities, I have come leaving sacred (lit. very holy) 
temples ... And we have led a chaste life since I became a mystic of Idaean 
Zeus,and, having conducted feasts of raw flesh as a herdsman of night- 
roaming Zagreus and held up torches for the mountain-wandering mother 
with the Curetes, I was sanctified and called an initiate of Bacchus. 
(Euripides, fragment 472.) 


12.3 


(1) A man, finding [some] gold, left a noose; but the man who did not fe 
the gold which he had left, fastened the noose (i.e. to hang himself) whic 
he had found. (A.P. ix.44.) (2) The Cyprian, seeing [the statue of] the 


Cyprian (i.e. of herself) in Cnidos, said, “Alas, alas, where did Praxiteles see 
me naked?” (App. Plan. 162.) (3) All Cilicians are bad men; but among the 
Cilicians [there is] one good man, [viz] Cinyres, but even Cinyres is Cilician. 
(A.P. xi. 236.) (4) Once Antiochus laid eyes on (lit. looked at) Lysimachus’ 
cushion, and Lysimachus never again (lit. no longer) laid eyes on his 
cushion. (A.P. xi. 315.) (5) Although he produced twenty sons, Eutychus 
the painter has no likeness even among (Jit. from) his children (i.e. he has 
as little success in producing lifelike paintings as in fathering children from 
a faithless wife). (A.P. xi. 215.) (6) You [with] the roses, you have a rosy 
charm. But what are you selling, yourself, or the roses, or both together? 
(A.P. v. 81.) (7) As I was kissing Agathon, I checked my soul at [my] lips; 
for it had come, poor wretch, with the idea of crossing over. (A.P. v. 78.) (8) 
1 who laughed haughtily at Greece, I, Lais, who kept the swarm of young 
lovers in [my] porch, [dedicate] [my] mirror to the Paphian; since such [as 
I am now] I do not wish to see myself, and such as I was formerly I am 
unable [to see myself]. (A.P. vi. 1.) (9) Someone told [me], Heraclitus, of 
your death, and brought tears (/it. a tear) to me, and I remembered how 
often both of us laid the sun to rest in conversation. But you, I suppose, my 
friend from Halicarnassus, are ashes long, long ago. But your nightingales 
(ie. poems) live on, upon which Hades, the ravisher of all things, shall not 
lay his hand. (Callimachus epigram 2.) 


13.2 


(1) [It] is a fine [thing] indeed to be master of one’s belly and one’s desire(s]. 
(2) Both common-sense and proper deliberation (/it, deliberating on what it 
is necessary [to do]) are accustomed to accompany old age. (3) This is 
bravery (lit. the brave thing), [that is to say] forethought. (4) Everywhere 
the land which feeds [you is your] native-land. (5) Old age, you know, has 
a certain wisdom (lit. something wise) indeed with respect to deliberation 
(or planning), since indeed it has seen and experienced much (lit. as having 
seen and experienced many things). (6) O unfortunate virtue, you were [a 
mere] word then; yet I practised you as something real (lit. a fact, i.e. as 
though you really existed). But you were a slave to chance after all. (7) 
Oedipus, the son of Laius, is my father (lit. father for us), and Iocaste, the 


aughter of Menoeceus, bore me; and the Theban people call me‘ 


Polyneices, (Euripides Phoenissae 288-290.) (8) There is no temple of 
€rsuasion other than speech, and her altar is in the nature of man. (9) He 
who chases two hares catches neither. (10) Cyrus, inasmuch as he was a 
child and liked elegance and distinction, was pleased with his clothes. (11) 
.‘Ot even the gods fight against necessity. (12) Obedience to one’s stomach 
'S a necessary evil. (13) In escaping Charybdis you have fallen into (lit. in 
With) Scylla. (14) A hungry ass pays no heed to the cudgel. (15) No-one 
sires life as much as the man who is growing old. (16) Death alone of the 
fe S does not desire gifts. (17) The man who does no wrong needs no law 
aware Protect him). (18) Sailors (or those who sail) are [only] four fingers 
: Sat from death. (19) You have a need of spring since you have an old 
dee (i.e. spring {and not winter] is the right season for the threadbare 
Attic you are wearing). (20) The Spartan [woman] Gorgo, asked by an 
eis (i.e. Athenian) [woman], “Why do you Spartan [women] alone rule 
ikea on (or husbands)?” said, “Because we alone also give birth to [real] 
dade (21) In reply to a certain lad who was intending to attend his classes 
Antisth es what he needed (lit. of what things there is a need to him), 
€nes the philosopher said, “A new book and a new pencil and a new 
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writing-tablet”, stressing the nous. (The pun on xaivod and Kai-vot ;; 
virtually untranslatable, although in American pronunciation it come, 
across in ‘new’ and ‘nous’.) (22) The black earth drinks, and the trees drink 
it (i.e. from it); the sea drinks the streams, the sun the sea, and the moon 
the sun. Why do you fight with me [my] friends (or comrades), when | 
myself also wish to drink? (Anacreontea 19) 


13.3 


(i) | was making my way from the Academy straight to the Lyceum along 
the [road] outside the wall, close under the wall (Jit. beneath the wall) itself. 
When I came to (Jit. was in the region of) the postern gate where the spring 
of Panops is, there I fell in with Hippothales, the [son] of Hieronymus, and 
Ctesippus of Paiania, and [some] other young men [who were] with them. 
Seeing me approach, Hippothales said, “Socrates, where are you going and 
where [have you come] from?” “From the Academy,” I said, “on my way 
(iit. Pm making my way) straight to the Lyceum.” “[Come] over here”, he 
said, “straight to us. Aren’t you going to come over (lit. do you not come 
near)? Yet it’s worthwhile.” “Where do you mean,” I said, “and who are 
you to whom {I am to come]?” “Over here,” he said, showing me right 
opposite (Jit. in the [spot] right opposite) the wall a sort of enclosure and 
door. “We spend our time here,” he said, “both we ourselves and a lot of 
other fine [fellows].” “And what is this [place] then, and how do you spend 
your time (Jit, what is [your] manner of spending time)?” “A new wrestling- 
school,” he said. “And we usually spend our time in discussions, in which 
we wish you to share.” “That’s very kind of you (lit. doing well indeed),” ! 
said. “And who teaches here?” “Your own friend,” he said, “and admirer, 
Miccus.” “My goodness (lit. by Zeus),” I said, “he’s not unimportant (it. 
the man [is] not insignificant), he’s a competent teacher.” “Well then, do 
you want to follow [me],” he said, “and to see those who are here?” (Plato 
Lysis 203a-204a.) 


(ii) Eucleides. Just [in] from the country, Terpsion, or [did you arrive] some 
time ago? Terpsion. Quite some time ago. I was looking for you in (lit. 
throughout) the agora and was surprised that I could not find [you]. E. [No 
you couldn’t], for I was not in the city. T. Where [were you] then? E. As! 
was going down to [the] harbour I met Theaetetus being carried to Athens 
from the camp at (lit. from) Corinth. T. Alive or dead? E. Alive, but only 
just (Jit. and very hardly). For he’s in a bad way actually because of some 
wounds, but more {than that] the disease which [has broken out] in the 
army is afflicting him. T. You don’t mean dysentery, do you? E. Yes, I av. 
T. What a man [this is who] you say is in danger. E. A real gentleman (iit. 
fine and good), Terpsion, and (lit. since), you know, just now I was listening 
to some [people] singing his praises (lit. praising him very much) !" 
connection with the battle. T. And [that’s] not at all strange. But how [is '€ 
that] he did not stay (or lodge) here in Megara? E. He was hurrying [to get] 
home. I asked him and advised him [sc. to stay], but he refused. In fact, 3S 
I escorted [him home] I recalled with admiration how prophetical! 
Socrates had spoken in particular about him (lit. I recalled and marvelled at 
Socrates how prophetically he had spoken both other things indeed a” 

about this man). For I think that (lit. he seems to me to...), a little before 
his death, he (Socrates) met him when he was a lad, and after being “ 


[hum] and conversing [with him], greatly admired his character. (Plato 
Theaetetus 142a-c.) 


14.2 


The abbreviations P.S. (Primary sequence) and H.S. (Historic sequence) are 
used in defining the uses of the subjunctiveloptative here. 


(1) For there is a certain pleasure even in words, if (lit. whenever) they 
create a forgetfulness of [one’s] existing troubles (indefinite, P.S.). (2) How 
then am I, a [mere] mortal (Jit. being mortal), to fight against divine fortune 
(or fortune sent by the gods)? (deliberative subjunctive). (3) [It is] the mind 
[that one] must look at, the mind; what advantage [is there] in (lit. of) 
bodily beauty, if (Jit. whenever) a person does not have a beautiful (i.e. 
noble) mind? (indefinite, P.S.). (4) Whoever is shipwrecked twice, blames 
Poseidon without reason (i.e. he should have taken Poseidon’s hint the first 
time) (indefinite, P.S.). (5) Socrates said that most men live in order that 
they may eat, whereas he himself ate in order that he might live (purpose, 
subjunctive retained in H.S.). (6) Let us eat and drink; for tomorrow we die 
(jussive subjunctive.). (7) God plants (lit. produces) a fault (lit. blame) in 
mortals whenever he wishes to ruin a family completely (indefinite, P.S.). 
(8) What a charming creature (lit. how charming) is a man when (lit. 
whenever) he is a [real] man (indefinite, P.S.). (9) A. Who is this man? B. A 
doctor. A. What a bad state every doctor is in if (lit. if ever) no-one [else] is 
in a bad state! (indefinite, P.S.). (10) Our life is very like wine: whenever 
what remains (or the remains) is small, it becomes vinegar (indefinite, P.S.). 
(11) Those who are afraid that they may go into exile from their native-land 
and those who, being about to fight, are afraid that they may be defeated 
are not able to take (lit. get) either food or sleep because of their fear; but 
those who are already in exile or (Jit. and) already defeated can eat and 
sleep even more (or better) than those blessed with good fortune (fear for 
the future, P.S.). (12) A monkey is a monkey even if it has golden sandals 
(indefinite, P.S.). (13) The Greeks were afraid that the Persians might 
advance agains the wing and, outflanking them on both sides, might cut 
them to pieces (fear for the future, H.S.). (14) When the man whom they 
had seized was asked from what country he came (lit. was; indirect 


question, H.S.), he said that he was a Persian, and that he was proceeding’ 


from Tiribazos’ army in order that he might get provisions (purpose clause, 
H.S.). (15) When Diogenes saw an archer with no natural skill, he sat down 
eside the target saying, “In order that I may not be hit” (purpose clause in 
direct quotation, hence not H.S.). (16) Through inexperience of death every 
man is afraid to leave the light of this sun (lit. this light of the sun). (17) A 
se Was running so as not to get wet, and was drowned in a hole (purpose 
‘ ause, H.S.), (18) When the generals assembled at daybreak, they were 
Heh ula that Cyrus neither sent someone else to tell [them] what to do (lit. 
the necessary to do) nor appeared himself (indirect statement, H.S.). So 
ps y decided to pack up what they had and put on their full (¢&-) armour 
Sine ne forwards. When they were already on the point of starting, at 
Sak there came Procles, the ruler of Teuthrania, and Glus, the [son] of 
He ii They reported that Cyrus had been-killed, but that Ariaeus was at 
Would ting place with the rest of the barbarians and was saying that they 
wait for them throughout this day (indirect statement, H.S.). 
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(Xenophon Anabasis ii. 1. 2-3, slightly adapted.) (19) If ever he saw the 
soldiers going in good order, he praised {them] (indefinite, H.S.). (20) If you 
fear the law (lit. fearing the law) you will not be troubled by the law. 


15.2 


(1) [While] avoiding [the] ashes I have fallen into {the] fire (i.e. out of the 
frying-pan into the fire). (2) No-one does wicked [deeds] without the gods’ 
knowing (lit. no-one escapes the notice of the gods doing wicked things). 
(3) A crab has not learned (i.e. does not know how) to walk straight. (4) 
We are all wise in giving warnings (Jit. with respect to warning), but we do 
not realize when we ourselves make mistakes. (5) The trap has caught the 
mouse. (6) For the man who takes pleasure in constantly speaking does not 
realise (lit. escaped his own notice) that he is wearisome to his companions 
(lit. those who are with [him]). (7) He has eaten scorpions. (8) Whoever 
devises treachery (lit. crafty things) against another is doing this against 
himself unawares (lit. escapes [his own] notice doing this himself against 
himself). (9) The hoplites happened to be sleeping in the agora. (10) It was 
clear that Menon desired (lit. Menon was obvious desiring) to be 
exceedingly rich. (11) So they took Jesus; and carrying his own cross (lit. 
the cross for himself) he went forth to the so-called Place of a Skull, which 
in Hebrew is called Golgotha, where they crucified him, and with him two 
others one on each side (lit. from this side and from this side), and Jesus in 
the middle. Pilate also wrote a title (or inscription) and placed [it] on the 
cross, JESUS OF NAZARETH THE KING OF THE JEWS. Many of the 
Jews read this title, because the place where Jesus was crucified was near 
the city. Accordingly, the chief priests of the Jews said to Pilate, “Do not 
write ‘The King of the Jews’, but ‘He claimed to be the King of the Jews’ ” 
(lit. but that, “he said, ‘I am the King ...’”). Pilate replied, “What I have 
written, I have written.” (John 19.16-22.) (12) For all seven days during 
which they were marching through [the territory of] the Kurds they 
continued to fight. (13) When Clearetus had encouraged his soldiers, he 
began to lead them against the place, but day broke while he was still 
marching (lit. day happening anticipated him marching). (14) When 
Archimedes was washing himself, so the story goes (lit. as they say), he 
discovered from the overflow (sc. of the water-level in his bath) how to 
measure (lit. the measuring of) the crown, and as if possessed or inspired 
(lit. just as from some possession or inspiration), he jumped out shouting. 
“Pve found [it],” and went about saying this over and over again (lit. 
often). But we have heard neither of any glutton shouting so passionately. 
“I have eaten,” nor of any lover [shouting] “I have kissed,” though 
countless sensualists existed in the past and [still] exist [now]. (Plutarch 
Moralia 1094C.) (15) A. He is married, I believe. B. What are you saying‘ 
Is he really married, {the man] whom I left alive and on his feet (Jit. living 
and walking about)? (16) They stopped building the large wall because they 
feared (lit. fearing) that it would not be sufficient to hold out. (17) I see that 
for the majority of people former prosperity gives birth to insolence. 


15.3 


Might. We have come to [this] distant region of the earth, to [this] Serine 
tract, to [this] wilderness where no men live. Hephaestus, you must conce 


yourself with the commands (lit. it is necessary that the commands be of 
concern to you) which the Father (i.e. Zeus) enjoined on you, to bind fast 
this wrong-doer on [these] rocks with lofty cliffs in unbreakable fetters of 
adamantine bonds. For [it was] your glory, the flame of fire on which all 
arts depend, [which] he stole and bestowed on mortals. [It is] for such a 
wrong, you know, [that] he must pay the penalty to the gods, in order that 
he may be taught (or learn) to accept the sovereignty of Zeus, and cease 
from his man-loving ways. Hephaestus. Might and Violence, for you two 
the command of Zeus has indeed fulfilment (or has been fulfilled) and 
nothing is still in [your] way, but I lack the heart to bind by force to [this] 
stormy ravine a god [who is my] kinsman. Yet for all that, I must (/it. there 
is necessity for me to) get the heart for this; for [it is] a grievous [matter] to 
disregard the words of the Father. O lofty-minded son of straight- 
counselling Themis, against your will and mine (Jit. you being unwilling I 
being unwilling) will I fasten you in (or with) inextricable brazen bonds to 
this rock far from men, where you will perceive (lit. see) neither the voice 
nor the shape of anyone of mortals, but grilled by the sun’s radiant flame 
you will alter the bloom of your skin; and you will be glad when (lit. to you 
being glad) night with her embroidered cloak will hide the light and [when] 
the sun will scatter the morning frost again; the burden of your present 
suffering (Jit. the present trouble) will continually distress you; for the one 
who will relieve [it or you] is not yet born. (Aeschylus Prometheus Bound 
1-27) 


16.2 


(1) When they had come to their tents, the rest (sc. of the soldiers) were 
busy about the provisions, while generals and captains met together. And at 
this point there was much despondency. For on one side there lay (lit. were) 
very high mountains, and on the other side the river was so deep (lit. of 
such a size) that not even their spears were above [the water] when they 
tested the depth. (2) When Diogenes was asked why athletes were stupid, 
he said, “Because they have been built up with pork and beef.” (3) One 
Must marry [only] after making a [proper] choice. (4) We are involved in 
constant (lit. we continue being in) dangers throughout all our life, so that 
those who talk about security do not realize (lit. have escaped their own 
Notice) that they are preparing for war for the whole of time. (5) You are 
flaying a flayed bitch (i.e. you are flogging a dead horse). (6) The Potideans, 
Waiting for the Athenians, were camped on the isthmus on the side towards 
Olynthus, and they had established a market outside the city. And the allies 
ad chosen Aristeus [as] general of the whole infantry and Perdiccas of the 
cavalry, (7) When the barbarians had left their land, the Athenians began to 
make preparations to rebuild their city. For of the houses most had 
jollapsed, although a few survived, in which the chief men of the Persians 
ad themselves lodged. (8) The goat has come to knives [already] sharpened 
(i.e. one is asking for trouble). (9) They passed the night there. But when 
ay began to break, they proceeded to march in silence against the enemy, 
i awn up in battle-order; for a mist had also appeared, so that they came 
P close without being seen (lit. escaped notice approaching near). (10) 
tee an agreement was made (lit. comes into being (vivid pres.)) with 
would to all those with Demosthenes as well, on condition that no-one 
bond die either through violence (Jit. violently) or imprisonment (lit. 
S) or lack of food. (11) Tiribazus said that he wished to make a treaty 
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on condition that neither he himself would harm the Greeks nor would they 
burn the houses but (Jit. and) would take the provisions that they needed. 
These [terms] were accepted by (lit. seemed good to) the generals cnd they 
made a treaty on these terms. (12) Nor is it still the time, Socrates, to be 
deliberating but to have finished deliberating. There is [only] one plan: all 
this must be completed (or over and done with) within this night. (13) So 
boldness and courage are not the same thing. Consequently the result is (lit. 
it results) that the courageous are bold but not that the bold are 
courageous, for boldness, like strength, comes to men from art and from 
anger and from madness but courage from nature and proper nurture of the 
soul (lit. souls). (14) The Spartans considered that the Athenians were first 
in violation of (lit. to be in a state of having broken) the treaty. (15) The 
goat has not yet given birth (i.e. don’t count your chickens before they’re 
hatched.) (16) Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, wanted (lit. 
wanting) to capture a strong fort. When his scouts reported that it was 
difficult in all respects and impregnable, he asked if it was so difficult that 
not even an ass carrying gold could approach [it]. 


16.3 


I am alive and I behold what I ought to, the sky, the earth and these shafts 
of sun[light]. But what a terrible turmoil (Jit. wave, surf) and confusion of 
mind I have fallen into (lit. in) and what warm breath I breathe, shallow, 
not steady from my lungs. Look, why am I sitting anchored like a ship with 
bonds on (/it. with respect to) my sturdy chest and arms to this stone-carved 
pillar (lit. chiselled work made of stone) broken in half, sitting next to 
corpses (lit. having a seat neighbouring corpses)? My winged weapons and 
bow lie scattered on the ground, which formerly shielded my arms and 
protected my flanks and were protected by me. Surely I have not descended 
back to [the house] of Hades again, having [just] completed (lit. having 
gone) the double course from Hades set by Eurystheus? But neither do I see 
the stone of Sisyphus or Pluto nor yet the sceptre of Demeter’s daughter. I 
am indeed bewildered. Wherever am I in my helplessness? Help, who is 
there of my friends near or far who will cure my bewilderment? (Euripides 
Heracles 1089-1107.) 


17.2 


(1) (i) If (or when) you are wronged (lit. being wronged), settle your 
differences. (ii) Keep away from other people’s property. (i) Don’t hurry 
when you undertake something (lit. undertake slowly). (iv) Don’t rush into 
marriage (lit. delay getting married). (v) Know yourself (i.e. your human 
limitations). (vi) Respect your parents. (vii) Think [only] mortal thoughts 
(lit. mortal things). (viii) Don’t laugh over a corpse. (ix) Know the right 
moment. (x) Nothing in excess. (xi) When you drink, don’t talk too much 
(lit. prattle many things). (xii) Use your wealth fairly (lit. be wealthy justly). 
(xiii) Believe in fortune. (xiv) If (or when) you are insulted, avenge yourself. 
(xv) Don’t curse your sons. (2) Train your children; for you will not train 


‘ [them when they are] men. (3) An army of deer led by a lion is more 


frightening than an army of lions led by a deer. (4) Fear old age; for it does 


not come alone. (5) Choose a good reputation rather than wealth (lit. wish 
to be well spoken of rather than to be rich). (6) When you have passed a 
rose do not seek it any longer again. (7) We have two ears but one mouth, 
in order that we may hear more but speak less. (8) (i) Neighbours have 
sharper eyes (lit. see more sharply) than foxes. (#/) When you are walking 
on foot do not fear the waves. (ti) Let a lion eat me, not a fox (i.e. if I come 
to grief may it be at the hands of a worthy opponent). (iv) Be both a lion 
where it is required (lit. necessary) and a monkey in turn (i.e. be prepared 
to assume a role suited to a particular situation). (v) What[ever] bread a 
man has kneaded, let him eat it as well. (vi) When the general is present, let 
all the officers stop (sc. giving orders). (vit) The man who desires more is 
also deprived of what he has (lit. the things which are present). (viii) Don’t 
throw food into a chamberpot. (ix) When you are a foreigner follow the 
local customs. (x) Don’t speak ill of your friend or well of your enemy. (xi) 
If (or when) you are prosperous, don’t despise the poor. (xii) Judge not, that 
you be not judged. (xiii) Second thoughts are somehow wiser. (xiv) Most 
people are rogues. (xv) Things last year were always better. (9) One of the 
Saii exults in my shield, which I left unwillingly, a blameless weapon, by a 
thicket. But I myself escaped the doom of death; to hell with that shield; I'll 
get another just as good (lit. once more I shall obtain [one] not worse). 
(Archilochus 6.) (10) The royal cubit is three fingers greater (or longer) than 
the standard cubit. (11) (i) When Eudamidas saw Xenocrates, who was 
now rather old, studying philosophy in the Academy with his students and 
ascertained that he was searching for virtue, he said, “So when will he [be 
able to] use it?” (ii) When a certain Argive was saying that the Spartans 
became worse when they were abroad (lit. during their absences from 
home), he (i.e. Eudamidas) said, “But you, when you come to Sparta, do 
not become worse but better.” (ii) To a wretch who was asking [him] who 
the best Spartan was Agis said, “The one who is most unlike you.” (iv) 
When a teacher was about to read out an encomium of Heracles, 
Antalcidas said, “Well, who’s criticizing him?” (v) When Thearidas was 
sharpening a sword he was asked if it was sharp, and he said, “Sharper than 
slander.” (vi) When a garrulous barber asked Archelaus, “How would you 
like it, your Majesty (lit. how am I to cut your hair, O King)?” Archelaus 
said, “In silence (lit. keeping quiet).” (12) When Aristotle heard that he was 
being abused by someone, he said, “Let him also whip me when I’m not 
there (it. being absent).” (13) Although they are wise in other respects, the 
sophists do something extraordinary viz (lit. do an extraordinary thing [viz] 
this) they claim to be teachers of virtue, yet they often accuse their students 
of wronging them (lit. that they wrong them), by withholding their fees, 
although they have been well-treated by them (i.e. if the sophists had really 
been able to teach their students virtue, the latter would not have failed to 
Pay their fees). (14) Much enmity and mutual hatred is innate in our 
citizens, on account of which I am always fearful that some disaster too 
8reat to bear may fall upon the city. (15) The Lacedaemonians kept sending 
embassies to the Athenians to make complaints, in order that they might 
ave (lit. there might be to them) as great a pretext as possible for going to 
War, in case they (the Athenians) did not pay any attention. (16) Cleander 
Was tyrant of Gela for seven years, but he was killed by Sabyllus, a man 
tom Gela. (17) Hope and you, Luck, a long farewell; 1 have found the 
ae our. There’s nothing [more] between you and me. Have your fun with 

ose [who come] after me 
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17.3 


Hermes. You there, the clever one, bitterly bitter to the extreme, you who 
offended against the gods by giving honours to mortals, you the thief of fire 
I mean; the Father orders you to tell [him] of the marriage of which you 
boast and by which he is [to be] cast out of his power. And what is more, 
do not [tell] it (Jit. these things) in riddling fashion, but explain each detail 
as it is, and do not inflict a double journey on me, Prometheus. You see that 
Zeus is not softened by such behaviour. Prometheus. Haughty and full of 
arrogance is your talk, for a lackey of the gods. New you are and new your 
power (lit. you [being] new wield new power), and you think indeed that 
you dwell in citadels free from woe. [Yet] have I not seen two rulers cast 
out from them? And as the third I shall behold the present lord (sc. cast out) 
most shamefully and most speedily. You don’t imagine, do you, (lit. surely 
I do not seem to you in some respect) that I am terrified and cower before 
these new gods? I’m far removed, indeed completely removed, from that. 
Hasten back along the road you came; for you will find out none of the 
things which you question me about. (Aeschylus Prometheus Bound 944- 
963.) 


18.2 


(1) A man from Cyme was selling honey. When someone tasted it and said, 
“It’s very nice,” he said, “[Yes,] for if a mouse had not fallen into it, I would 
not be selling it.” (2) A Spartan woman, in answer to her son who was 
saying that the sword which he had was short, said, “Add a step” (i.e. take 
a step closer to your enemy to make up for the shortness of your sword). 
(3) (é) If the lion-skin does not suffice, put on the fox-skin (i.e. if behaving 
like a lion doesn’t help, behave like a fox). (#) You are giving a dog bran, 
and an ass bones (i.e. you are doing things the wrong way). (iii) You keep 
your love on the tip of your tongue. (iv) If we hate our friends, what shall 
we do to those who hate [us}? (v) If I had cheese, I would not want a 
cooked meal (i.e. the small luxury of cheese would be enough—spoken of 
those who did not indulge themselves overmuch). (vi) [When] a friend [is] 
in trouble do not betray [him] because of anger. (vii) Gain is sweet, even if 
it comes from lies. (viii) Give something and take something. (ix) 
Wandering makes life more reasonable (i.e. travel broadens the mind). (x) 
[It is] disgraceful to betray one’s benefactors. (xi) If we have money, we will 
have friends. (xii) Let matters proceed as God wills (lit. as is dear to the 
god). (4) A man came asking the seer Olympicus whether he should sail to 
Rhodes and how he would sail in safety; and the seer replied, “First, have 
a new ship, and put out to sea not in winter but in summer; for if you do 
this, you will go both there and [back} here, unless a pirate captures you at 
sea.” (A.P. xi. 162.) (5) Once an old man had cut some wood and was 
walking a long road carrying it. Because of fatigue he laid aside the load 
and called upon Death. When Death appeared and asked for what reason 
he was calling upon him, the old man said, “So that you may lift up this 
load and put it on me.” (6) Every gift which is given, even if it is small, 15 
very great, if it is given with goodwill. (7) If a snake does not eat a snake. 
it will not become a dragon (i.e. to rise in the world one must be ruthless). 
(8) Naked I set foot upon the earth, and naked I shall go away below the 
earth; and why do I vainly toil when I see the end naked? (9) (i) When 
someone was surprised at [the number of] the dedications in Samothrace, 


he said, “There would be far more if those who were not saved had also 
made dedications.” (ii) When he came to Myndus and observed that the 
gates were big whereas the city was small, “Men of Myndus,” he said, 
“Shut the gates lest your city gets out (or escapes).” (ii) He was asking a 
bad-tempered man [for alms]. When [the latter] said, “[Yes,] if you 
persuade me”, [Diogenes] replied, “If I were able to persuade you, I would 
have persuaded you to hang yourself.” (iv) Lighting (Jit. having lit) a lamp 
in broad daylight, he used to go about saying, “I’m looking for a [genuine] 
human being.” (10) The Syracusan generals trusted the fellow much too 
jincautiously and immediately agreed upon a day on which they would be 
present and sent him back, while (Jit. and) they themselves gave warning to 
the Syracusans beforehand that they would all go out in full force. When 
their preparations were complete and the days were at hand on which they 
had agreed to come, proceeding in the direction of Catana they encamped 
at the river Symaethus. When the Athenians perceived that they were 
approaching, they took all their own army and, putting it on board the 
ships and boats, sailed under cover of night against Syracuse. (Thucydides 
vi. 65, slightly adapted.) 


18.3 


They arrived at the mountain on the fifth day; the name of (lit. to) the 
mountain was Theches. When the vanguard got on to [the summit of] the 
mountain and looked down at the sea, much shouting arose. Hearing [this], 
Xenophon and the rearguard thought that other enemy forces were 
attacking up in front. But when (or since) the shouting was becoming 
greater and closer and those who kept coming up in succession were 
running quickly towards those who were continually shouting and the 
shouting became much louder in proportion as the numbers increased (lit. 
they were becoming more), it seemed to Xenophon to be something more 
serious. He mounted his horse and taking the cavalry set off to the rescue. 
And very soon they heard the soldiers shouting, “The sea, the sea!” and 
Passing the word along. Thereupon all the rearguard also began to run, and 
the draught animals and the horses were driven along. When they had all 
arrived at the summit, they then began to embrace each other in tears, 
airy generals and captains. (Xenophon Anabasis iv. 7. 21-25, slightly 
adapted. 


19.2 


(1) Heraclitus says somewhere that everything is in motion (or flux) and 
Nothing stays still, and likening existing things (lit. the being [things]) to the 
Stream of a river he says that you could not (or cannot) step twice into the 
Same river, (2) Keep sober and remember to distrust; these (#.e. sobriety and 
\Strust) are the limbs of the mind. (3) Pyrrho said that there was no 
“ €rence between life and death (lit. being alive or being dead differed in 
«p vay). And when someone said, “Why then do you not die?”, he said, 
; cause it makes no difference.” (4) Do you think that crimes (or sins) 
“P Up with wings to the gods, and then someone writes them on the leaves 
€us’ tablet, and Zeus looks at them and gives judgements for mortals? 

€ whole of heaven would not suffice if Zeus were writing [down] the sins 
Mortals nor would he (i.e. Zeus) examining [them] [suffice] to send a 
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penalty to each man. No (lit. but), Justice is here somewhere near, if you 
wish to see. (Euripides, fragment 506.) (5) (i) If you are able to travel (sc, 
by land), do not go by sea (lit. sail). (ii) You were caught by your own 
feathers (i.e. hoist with your own petard). (iii) A [statue of] Hermes cannot 
(lit. could not) be made out of every (or any) log. (i.e. you can’t make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear). (iv) If you drink water you will (Jit. would) 
produce nothing wise. (v) The man who knows what is useful (Jit. useful 
things), not the man who knows much (lit. many things), is wise. (vi) If God 
gives [it], you cannot (Jit. could not) escape evil (lit. evil things). (vit) All 
men naturally (or by nature) strive after knowledge (Aristotle). (vii:) 
Whenever you are having a fine voyage, be especially mindful of squalls (lit. 
a squall). (ix) Give me somewhere to stand (/it. where I am to stand) and | 
shall move the earth (Archimedes). (x) Much learning does not teach [one] 
to have wisdom; for (sc. otherwise) it would have taught Hesiod and 
Pythagoras (Heraclitus). (xi) That which exists naturally does not change. 
(xii) [One] must bear lightly [one’s] present (lit. standing beside) fortunes. 
(xii) Despondent men never yet (lit. not yet) set up a trophy. (cf. faint heart 
never won fair lady.) (xiv) Remember that you are a human being. (xv) If 
you set a trap, you will be caught in a trap. (xvi) Although he stands far off 
God sees from near at hand. (xvii) He stands on the razor[‘s edge] (i.e. he 
is in a difficult situation). (6) How sweet [it is] for those in distress to forget 
their present troubles even for a short time. (7) (i) To a man who said, 
“Except for the fact that you are King you are in no way different from us,” 
Leonidas said, “But I wouldn’t be King if I were not better than you.” (i!) 
When he arrived at Thermopylae, to a man who said, “Because of the 
barbarians’ arrows it is not even possible to see the sun,” he said, “So [it 
will be] nice, if we fight (Jit. will fight) them beneath the shade.” (iii) When 
Xerxes wrote to him, “It is possible for you by not fighting against God but 
by ranging yourself with me, to be sole ruler of Greece,” he wrote in reply, 
“If you knew (i.e. understood) the fine things of life, you would have 
refrained from the desire for other people’s possessions; for me death on 
behalf of Greece is better than being sole ruler over my own race (lit. those 
of the same stock).” (iv) When Xerxes wrote again, “Send (i.e. surrender) 
your arms,” he wrote in reply, “Come and get them!” (v) Stranger, tell the 
Spartans that we lie here, in obedience to (lit. obeying) their commands (Itt. 
words). (8) I shall not revolt from the people of Athens (lit. of the 
Athenians) either in any way or means or in word or deed, nor shall I obey 
anyone who revolts (lit. the revolting man), and if anyone tries to stir up 
revolt, I shall denounce [him] to the Athenians; and I shall pay to the 
Athenians whatever tribute I persuade the Athenians [is appropriate]; and | 
shall be as excellent and just an ally as I am able (lit. I shall be an ally o! 
whatever sort I may be able best and most just), and I shall come to the help 
of the people of Athens and I shall ward off anyone who (lit. if anyone) 
does wrong to the people of Athens, and I will obey the people of Athens. 
(Inscriptiones Graecae i 40.21-32.) 


20.2 


(1) Once a young man fell sick and said to his doctor that he was in such 
pain that he was unable either to sit or lie [down] or stand; the doctor sa!¢- 
“My friend, you have no alternative but (lit. there is no other thing left to 
you than) to hang”. (2) Who knows if what is called death [is] life, and life 
is death? Except, however, [that] those of mortals who are alive (lit. see i 
the light of day]) fall sick, whereas those who are dead never (Jit. not at all} 


fall sick nor suffer ill (Jit. possess troubles). (Euripides, fragment 833.) (3) 
(i) He started to play the flute for a drachma, and stops (sc. playing it) for 
four. (i) The camel who conceived a desire for horns lost his ears too. (iii) 
There is no man who is fortunate in all respects. (iv) Many generals lost 
Caria (cf. too many cooks spoil the broth). (v) Do not let go what is visible 
and choose what is invisible. (vi) Time alone shows a just man. (vii) You are 
in no way different from an elephant. (viii) God does not stand aloof from 
a just deceit. (ix) A visit from (Jit. entrance of) many doctors destroyed me. 
(x) Your appearance is like a lion’s but your life is like an ass’s (lit. you are 
a lion as regards your hair, but an ass as regards your life). (4) I see the nose 
of hook-nosed Nico, Menippus; however, he himself seems to be still far 
off; but he’ll come, let’s wait after all. For if [he is] far [away], he is not, I 
suppose, five stades from (i.e. behind) his nose. But, as you see, it precedes 
(him] itself. If we stand on (Jit. on to) a high mound, we'll see him too. (A.P. 
xi. 406.) (5) When he was dyeing his head (i.e. his hair) a man lost his hair 
itself, and although he was very hairy he has completely become an egg. (6) 
Thereupon, Cleanor stood up and spoke as follows: “Come, gentlemen, 
you see the perjury and impiety of the King, and you see the faithlessness 
of Tissaphernes, since, although he used to say that he was a neighbour of 
Greece and that he would consider it most important to save us, and 
although he himself swore an oath to us to confirm this (lit. upon these 
things) and himself gave pledges, he himself deceived and seized our 
generals, and he did not even respect Zeus God of Hospitality, but after 
actually sitting at the same table as Clearchus deceived him by these very 
means and has [now] destroyed the men.” (Xenophon Anabasis iii. 2.4.) (7) 
Well, Socrates, obey the laws and regard (lit. obeying the laws, regard) 
neither children nor life nor anything else more highly than justice, in order 
that, when you go [down] to [the house] of Hades you may be able to plead 
all this in your defence to those who rule there. (8) Socrates manifestly 
longed not for those who were naturally sound in body with respect to 
beauty but for those who were naturally sound in soul with respect to 
virtue. (9) The daughter of a grammarian, after making love (lit. having 
mingled in sexual intercourse), produced a masculine child, a feminine 
[child], [and] a neuter [child]. (10) For Zeus gives thought to the greatest 
affairs] of mortals, but leaves unimportant {matters} to other gods and lets 
them be. (11) While it was summer, the soldiers who were in Chios with 
Eteonicus supported themselves both from [the produce of] the season and 
by working for hire around the countryside. But when winter came on, and 
they had no sustenance and they were badly clothed and without shoes, 
they began to conspire amongst themselves (lit. with each other) to attack 
10s. (12) Polymnestor. Alas, what will you say? Is she really somewhere 
nearby? Show [me], tell [me] where she is, in order that I may seize [her] 
with my hands and tear [her] apart and bloody [her] flesh. Agamemnon. 
What's this, what’s wrong with you? Po. In the name of the gods I beseech 
you, let me lay my raging hand{s} on her. Ag. Stop; cast [this] savagery from 
Sia! heart and speak, so that, when I have heard both you and her in 
eee I may fairly decide for what reason (lit. in return for what thing) you 
© treated thus (lit. suffer these things). (Euripides Hecuba 1124-1131.) 


21.2 


(1) : 7 
in ae a certain Spartan came to Athens and saw men sitting on stools 


Which Hs. toilet, he said, “May it not happen to me to sit in a place from 
(lit. there from where) it is not possible to rise up for (i.e. to give my 
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seat to) an older man. (2) (i) You are stirring the brine before you catch the 
fish (cf. first catch your hare, then cook it). (i?) A tortoise is not concerned 
about flies. (iii) May such enemies always pursue me. (iv) One should (117, 
it is fitting to) scold children indoors. (v) One’s speech reflects one’s way of 
life (lit. of what sort [is one’s] way of life, of such a sort [is one’s] speech). 
(vi) Count no man fortunate (lit. consider no-one to be fortunate) until he 
dies. (vii) Dogs resemble their mistresses (lit. of what sort the mistress, of 
such a sort also the bitch). (viii) It is fitting for a child to be silent rather 
than to chatter. (ix) Oh, what a head, and it does not have a brain! (x) 
Slaves share their masters’ sickness. (xi) May I not have (lit. may there not 
be to me) what I want but what it is advantageous (sc. for me to have). (x11) 
May you fall into (Jit. in with) Hades’ anus! (i.e may you die!) (xiii) Would 
that (or I wish that) the offspring of wretched men were dumb. (3) Whoever 
of mortals fears death too much, is by nature stupid; [for] this (lit. these 
things) is the concern of Chance. But whenever the moment of death 
chances to come, he could not escape [it] even if he went to the halls of 
Zeus. (Sophocles, fragment 865.) (4) All who marry above themselves (it. 
as many as marry marriages better in race) do not know [how] to marry. 
(5) A man’s character is of necessity affected by the sort of people with 
whom he spends most of his time (lit. with what sort of [a person] a man 
associates for the greatest part of the day, of such a sort as regards to 
character it is necessary for him too to become). (6) Next stood up Thorax 
the Boeotian, who was struggling with Xenophon about the generalship, 
and said that, if they got out of the Black Sea, they would have (lit. there 
would be to them) the Chersonnese, a beautiful and blessed country, so that 
it was possible for anyone who [so] wished to dwell there, and anyone who 
did not to go off home. It was ridiculous, when there was much bountiful 
land in Greece, to be searching for [it] in the [country] of the barbarians. 
“And until you get (lit. become) there, I too promise you pay.” (Xenophon 
Anabasis v.6.25-26.) (7) Once when Diogenes saw [some] women hanging 
by nooses from an olive-tree, he said, “I wish that all trees had borne such 
a fruit.” (8) Whoever does (or tries to do) many things if it is possible not 
to do [them], [is] foolish, if it is possible to live a quiet (Jit. free from 
business) life pleasantly. (9) In deliberation (it. deliberating) the soldiers 
decided to reply as follows (lit. the following things) and Cheirisophus was 
their spokesman (lit. spoke): “We are resolved, if we are allowed (iit. 
someone allows us) to go off home, to proceed through the country doing 
the least possible harm; but if anyone [tries to] hinder us from the journey, 
to fight it out with him as vigorously as possible.” (10) Indeed [it is} with 
difficulty [that] you would bear my ordeals, to whom it is not fated to die 
(or since it is not fated for me to die); for this (i.e. death) would be 4 
deliverance from [my] woes; but as it is, there is no end of toils appointed 
for me until Zeus is cast out from [his] sovereignty. (Aeschylus Promethei's 
Bound 752-756.) (11) When Cyrus had listened to such words from 
Gobryas he spoke to him as follows. (12) Well, what will you do, [mv] 
heart? Consider well before you err and make most hateful what 1s [now] 
most dear (lit. the dearest things). Wherever did you rush forth, you 
wretch? Check [your] arrogance and strength hated of the gods. And why 
(lit. with a view to what) do I lament like this (Jit. these things), seeing ™* 
life desolate and abandoned by those who should least (sc. have abandone 

me)? Do we then become cowards when we suffer such evils? Do not betra‘ 
yourself, [my] heart, in [the midst of] troubles. Alas, it is decided; children- 
go away from [my] sight (/it. eyes); for already a new frenzy has entered ™ 
bloody heart; O [my] hands, {my] hands, for what a [terrible] task we at 


preparing ourselves; alas, wretched [that I am] because of [my] daring, [I] 
who go to destroy in a brief moment the [product of] my great labour. 
(Neophron, fragment 2.) (13) When a man came to Lacedaemon and 
beheld the respect shown by (Jit. of) the young towards the old, he said, “In 
Sparta alone it is profitable to grow old.” (14) We should meet together and 
(lit. making a meeting) lament over a new-born baby (lit. the one [just] 
born) for all the troubles it is coming to, and in turn farewell with sounds 
of triumph the man who has died and is freed from troubles as we send him 
forth from his house (lit. farewelling [and] shouting in triumph send forth). 
(Euripides, fragment 449.) 


21.3 


(1) What life [can there be], what joy without golden Aphrodite? May I die, 
when these things are no longer my concern (lit. a care to me), [viz] secret 
love and gentle gifts and bed (or sex), the sorts of things which are the 
attractive flowers of youth for men and women. But when distressing old 
age comes on, [old age] which makes a man both ugly and base, evil cares 
always distress him in his heart (or mind), nor is he glad when he looks 
upon the rays of the sun, but [he is] hateful to boys and dishonoured by 
women. So painful did God make old age. (Mimnermus 1.) (2) You, [who 
are] my star, gaze at the stars. Would I might become the sky, in order that 
I might see you with many eyes. (3) Formerly you shone among the living 
[like] the Morning Star; but now you have died you shine [like] the Evening 
Star among the dead. (4) I am sending you sweet perfume, [thus] doing a 
favour to the perfume, not to you; for you yourself are able to give 
fragrance even to perfume. (5) Hail, Messenger of Dawn, Bringer of Light, 
and may you come [back] quickly [as the] Evening Star, bringing secretly 
back again [the girl] whom you are [now] leading away. 


22.2 


You, Love, ruler of gods and men, either do not teach beauty to appear 
beautiful or assist lovers (lit. those who are in love) with good fortune, as 
they suffer the pains of which you are the author. (Euripides, fragment 
136.) (2) For it was evening, and someone had come to the prytaneis with 
the report (lit. announcing) that Elatea had been captured. After this some 
of them got up immediately in the middle of dinner, cleared out the people 
in the stalls throughout the market-place, and set fire to the wicker-work, 
while others sent for the generals and summoned the trumpeter. The city 
was filled with commotion. On the following day at dawn the prytaneis 
called the councillors (lit. the council) into the Council-chamber, while you 
Proceeded to the Assembly, and before they dealt with the matter and 
HS amed a draft resolution the whole people was seated on the hill (i.e. the 
nyx; lit, above). After this, when the Council had arrived and the prytaneis 
be announced what had been reported to them and had introduced the 
: essenger (lit. the one who had come) and he had spoken, the herald put 
© question, “Who wishes to speak?” And no-one came forward. 

a osthenes On the Crown 169-170.) (3) (i) Ask even statues for [your] 
ly bread (double acc.) (i.e. you’re not getting anything from me!). (i) 
€ré 1s a certain Socrates, a wise man, who speculates on (lit. a deep 
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thinker about) the heavens above (lit. things high in the air; accusative of 
respect) and has investigated everything beneath the earth (direct object), 
(iti) He has come to take from us even the property of [our] grardfather 
(double acc.). (iv) He came to the ancient tomb of [his] father (acc. of 
motion towards). (v) [My] long life teaches me many things (double acc.). 
(vi) Meletus brought this indictment against me (direct object; cognate 
acc.). (vii) Cyrus was very handsome in appearance and very humane in 
spirit (acc. of respect). (viii) [No], by Zeus (acc. in oath), I did not see a 
woodcutter (direct obj.) better than myself. (ix) They made a treaty and 
alliance for a hundred years (acc. to express time how long). (x) 1 swear by 
the holy sky, the dwelling of Zeus (acc. in oath).(4) (i) How sweet [a thing] 
[is] solitude to the man who hates common people (exclamatory aduv.). (ii) 
Hide nothing, for all-seeing (/it. seeing everything) time unfolds everything 
(causal conjunction). (iti) We bear children for this reason [viz] that we may 
protect the altars of the gods and [our] native land (conjunction introducing 
purpose clause). (iv) He seized the acropolis to gain sole power (lit. as for 
tyranny; adv. introducing prepositional phrase). (v) [We/one] must try to 
bear the constraints (/it. the necessary things) of life as lightly (lit. easily) as 
possible (ac+ supl.). (vi) Effort, as/so they say, is the father of fame 
(conjunction introducing a parenthetical clause, 22.1/1b(v)). (vii) Alas, alas, 
how fine a privilege is a just victory (lit. to win just things), but how 
absolutely evil is an unjust victory (Jit. [to win] unjust things) (exclamatory 
adv,). (viii) How sweet is life, if a man does not understand it (exclamatory 
adv.). (ix) Give to the poor, in order that you find god a giver (conjunction 
introducing purpose clause). (x) Time judges friends as fire [judges] gold 
(conjunction introducing a clause of manner). (xi) When you are young 
remember that one day you will be old (ac = On, indirect statement). (xit) 
Do we not live as pleasantly as possible if we do not grieve? (ac + supl.). 
(xiii) They sailed away from the Hellespont separately according to their 
cities (22.1/1(v)). (xiv) Really wise men (ac with positive adv.). (5) At first 
Oedipus was a fortunate man, {but] then he became the most wretched of 
mortals. (6) Well, as you know, I have wept for many sufferings, but now I 
shall speak of one {suffering] such as {I have] not yet [wept for] before. 
When [my] lord Heracles was setting out on his last journey from home, at 
that time he left in the house an ancient tablet inscribed with signs, which 
he had never brought himself to explain to me like this before, when he 
went forth on [his] many exploits, but he used to go as one who was about 
to do something {notable] and not as one about to die. (Sophocles 
Trachiniae 153-160.) (7) I made war first against the Thracians, driving 
them from the Hellespont as they wanted to take the country from the 
Greeks. (8) O old age, what hope of pleasure you have, and every single 
man wishes to live through (lit. come) to you. But when he has made trial 
[of you], he regrets (sc. that he has; it. takes regret) because there is no 
worse evil among the mortal race. (Euripides, fragment 1080.) (9) For 1, 
Cebes, when young, had an enormous desire (Jit. desired enormously) for 
this wisdom which they call the investigation into (it. of) nature. 


22.3 


(i) We congratulate you, grasshopper, when on the tops of the trees you sing 
like a king, after drinking a little dew; for yours are all those things which 
you see in the fields, [all those things] which the woods nourish. You [are] 
held in honour among mortals, sweet harbinger of summer. The Muses love 


you, and Phoebus himself loves [you], and gave [you] a shrill power of 
song. Old age does not distress you, o skilful, earth-born lover of song, and 
since you know not suffering (lit. [being] unsuffering), o [creature of] 
bloodless flesh, you are nearly equal to the gods. (Anacreontea 34.) (i!) My 
(lit. to us) temples [are] now grey, and my head white, and no longer is 
graceful youth at hand, and my teeth are aged. No longer is there left much 
time of sweet life; for this reason (lit. on account of these things) I weep 
often in fear of Tartarus. For terrible is the inner chamber of Hades, and 
painful the path down to him; and further [it is] fixed for the man who has 
gone down not to come up [again]. (Anacreon 50.) 


23.2 


(1) (i) O sweet charm of sleep (gen. of explanation), ally against sickness 
(objective gen.). (ii) He wanted to be [one] of those who remained (partitive 
gen.). (iti) O Poseidon, what skill! (gen. of exclamation). (iv) To bear poverty 
is not [the nature] of everyone, but of a wise man (gen. of characteristic). (v) 
Pay close attention (lit. apply the mind very much) to this man (dat. of 
indirect object), | beg you (ethic dat.). (vi) Many treatments have been found 
by doctors (dat. of agent). (vii) Sleep is naturally a safeguard of the body (lit. 
of bodies; objective gen.). (viii) [It is the mark] of a wicked man to praise and 
blame the same person (gen. of characteristic). (ix) Such is tyranny for you, 
Lacedaemonians (dat. of reference or ethic dat.). (x) Olympian Zeus, 
dwelling in the sky (dat. of place where), knows this. (xi) They accuse him 
of theft (verb of accusing, gen. of charge). (xii) Men lie because of their own 
(subjective/possessive gen.) fear of death (objective gen.). (xiii) They were 
afraid that the Athenians might attack with a greater force (military dat.). 
(xiv) They will approach with much shouting (dat. of manner). (xv) The 
boy’s name (Jit. the name to the boy; dat. of possession) was Plato. (xvi) Art 
is weaker by far (dat. of measure of difference) than necessity (gen. of 
comparison). (xvii) 1 admire you for [your] intelligence, but I loathe [you] 
for [your] cowardice (both gen. of cause). (xviii) I tried to steal [some] of the 
meat (partitive gen.). (xix) In your eyes (dat. of reference) did this man do 
these things justly? or Did this man do these things justly for you? (dat. of 
advantage). (xx) They did these things for the gods (dat. of advantage). (xxi) 
He was loathsome and rough in his voice (dat. of respect). (xxii) The army 
arrived at Oenoe in Attica (chorographic gen.). (xxiii) You see the king’s 
perjury (subjective/possessive gen.). (xxiv) 1 am not disheartened by what 
has happened (gen. of cause). (2) Diogenes went up to Anaximenes the 
orator who was fat and said, “Give [some] of your belly to us the poor too; 
for you will both be lightened yourself and will help us.” (3) There was a 
Saying that wiles are the concern of women, whereas men are of surer aim 
with the spear. For if the prize of victory were [won] by guiles, we would 
have Sovereignty over men. (Euripides, fragment 321.) (4) And now I advise 
all younger [men] not to produce children tardily, making delays up to old 
age (or until they are old). For [this] (ie. producing children in old age) is no 
Pleasure, and an old man is a hateful thing to (or for) a woman. But {do it] 
tS quickly as possible. For rearing [children] is beautiful and a boy sharing 
has youth with a youthful father is a pleasant [thing]. (Euripides, fragment 

17). (5) Meletus. This [is what] I say, that not at all do you believe in the 
Bods. Socrates. You really amaze me in speaking like this, Meletus (lit. o 
eens, Meletus, why do you say this?). Do I not even believe then that the 

Un or the moon are gods, as the rest of mankind [do]? Me. [No], by Zeus, 
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gentlemen of the jury, since he says that the sun is a stone and the moon 
earth. So. Do you think that you are accusing Anaxagoras, my dear 
Meletus? And do you so despise these men and think that they cre [so] 
illiterate (lit. inexperienced in letters) that they do not know that the books 
of Anaxagoras of Clazomenae are full of such statements? And moreover the 
youth learn these [doctrines], do they, from me, which they can buy for a 
drachma in (it. from) the orchestra and [then] laugh at Socrates if he claims 
they are his own, especially since they are so absurd? Well, for heaven’s sake 
(lit. O by Zeus), is this what you think of me (lit. do I seem thus to you)? Do 
I not believe in any god? Me. No indeed, by Zeus, not in the very least. So. 
You are not to be believed, Meletus, and that too, as it seems (lit. you seem) 
to me, [even] by yourself. For this man appears to me, men of Athens, to be 
very violent and unrestrained, and simply to have brought this indictment 
through (or because of) violence and lack of restraint and youthful folly. For 
he seems like a man making trial [of me] [by] composing a riddle: “Will 
Socrates the wise recognize that I am joking and contradicting myself, or 
shall I deceive him and the rest of those who are listening {to me]?” For he 
appears to me to contradict himself in the indictment, as if he were to say,” 
Socrates is a wrong-doer [by] not believing in the gods, but by believing in 
the gods.” And yet this is the [mark or conduct] of a joker (lit. of [someone] 
joking). (Plato Apology 26c-27a.) 


23.3 


(1) Iam the tomb of a ship-wrecked [sailor]; and the one opposite [is the 
tomb] of a farmer; for Hades lies beneath, common to [both] sea and land. 
(2) Here Saon, the [son] of Dico, of Acanthus, slumbers in holy sleep (lit. 
sleeps a holy sleep); do not say that the good die. (3) Philip, his father, laid 
(or buried) here his twelve-year-old son, his great hope, Nicoteles. (4) These 
men, having invested (lit. placed round) their dear native-land with 
imperishable glory, put on the dark cloud of death; but they are not dead 
in death (lit. having died), since from above their valour glorifies them and 
raises them from the house of Hades. (Simonides 121 D.). (5) This 
monument hides Aeschylus, son of Euphorion, the Athenian, who died in 
wheat-bearing Gela; but of his famous valour the grove of Marathon could 
tell, and the long-haired Mede who knew it. (6) Tears I give to you, 
Heliodora, even below through the earth, a remnant of love [sent] to 
Hades, tears sorely wept; and on [your] much-lamented tomb I pour the 
stream of {my] longing, the memorial of [my] affection. Piteously, piteously 
I Meleager lament you, my dear (lit. dear you), even among the dead, an 
empty favour to (or for) Acheron. Alas, where is my flower (lit. shoot or 
sprout) [sorely] missed? Hades snatched [her], snatched [her], and the dust 
marred the flower of her youth (lit. the blooming flower). But I implore 
you, all-nurturing Earth, gently clasp her, all-lamented (lit. the all-lamented 
[girl]), to your bosom, O Mother. (Meleager A.P. vii.476.). 


24.2 


(1) Where a negative is involved, the relevant subsection of 24.1/2 is given 
after the appropriate explanatory term. (i) The man who knows nothing 
(generic (f)) makes no mistakes (statement (a)). (ii) Consider no-one a friend 
(probibition/negative command (a)) until you examine how he has treated 


his previous friends. (ii) They do everything so as not to be punished 
(infinitive (e)). (iv) Nothing (statement (a)) was done because of the fact 
that the archon was not present (infinitive (e)). (v) 1 do not know (statement 
(a)) whether to travel (lit. | am to travel) or not (deliberative question (a)). 
(vi) I am afraid that I do not have (noun clause (d)) sufficient [people] to 
whom I am to give the gold. (vii) Take courage, Cyrus, I shall not hide 
(strong denial (b)) from you [the person] to whom I wish to go (lit. arrive). 
(viii) And they said that they would give back the corpses on condition that 
{they] did not burn (infinitive (e)) the villages. (ix) The deed which is not 
just (generic (f)) does not escape (statement {a)) the notice of the gods. (x) 
What is to prevent them from dying? (verb of preventing is virtually 
negative because the answer nothing is expected (24.1/7)). (xi) He wanted 
to be a friend of (lit. friendly to) those who were most powerful in order 
that, when he did wrong, he might not be punished (purpose clause (b)). 
(xii) If you don’t check (conditional clause (b)) your tongue, you will have 
troubles (lit. troubles will be to you). (xiii) You cannot (lit. could not) be 
prosperous if you do not toil (participle used conditionally (f)). (xiv) You 
shall not be hostile to your friends (strong prohibition (g)). (xv) If you say 
what you want (sc. to say), [then] hear in turn what you don’t want (sc. to 
hear) (general adjectival clause (c)). (xvi) [We/one] must either eat tortoise 
meat or not eat [at all] (i#finitive (e)). (xvit) Can you tell me whether virtue 
can be taught (lit. is a teachable [thing]) or not? (alternative question (i) - 
un is also possible). (xviii) No-one will deny that he knows what is just (Jit. 
just things) (negated verb of denying (24.1/7). (xix) He was afraid that he 
would not be able to go out of the country (noun clause (d)). (xx) Do not 
go away until you hear (probibition/negative command (a)). (2) We must 
worship the gods, benefit our friends, help the city, try to do good to 
Greece, cultivate the land, look after the cattle, [and] learn the arts of war. 
(3) When anyone is brought to (lit. into) a hostile (iit. opposing) trial and 
is about to speak about bloodshed, fear brings the mouth of men to 
consternation and hinders the mind from saying what it wishes. (Euripides, 
fragment 67.) (4) You must beware not to be obviously doing publicly any 
of things which you would privately guard against. (5) All these laws have 
been in existence (lit. made) for a long time now, gentlemen of the jury, and 
no-one ever yet denied that they would be good. (6) Take care not to reveal 
your low birth (lit. lest you may appear being born lowly). (7) So I greeted 
the two of them, since I had not seen them for some time (lit. as having seen 
[them] after a time); and after this I said to Cleinias, “Cleinias, these two 
men, you know, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, are skilled not in 
trivialities (lit. little things) but in important matters. For they know all 
about (lit. the things about) war.” They despised me for saying this (lit. 
when I said this I was despised by them); so they both laughed, looking at 
each other, and Euthydemus said, “We do not, Socrates, concern ourselves 
with these things any longer, but deal with them [as] subordinate issues.” 
dI said admiringly, “Your business must be a fine one, if such important 
Leia happen to be subordinate for you; in the name of the gods, tell me 
foe this [fine] business is.” “Virtue,” he said, “Socrates, [is what] we 
nk we are able to deliver as excellently and speedily as is humanly 
Possible.” “Zeus,” I said,”what a [splendid] affair. Where (/it. from where) 
ie you find this treasure. I was still thinking about you, as I said just now, 
” Or the most part being clever at this, {i.e.] fighting under arms, and this 
ana I was saying about you; for when you visited [us] before, I 
aber that this [is what] the pair of you professed.” (Plato Euthydemus 
fol c-e.) (8) After him (Jit. this man) Xenophon said, “And I am of the 
Owing opinion (lit. think thus). If it is necessary [for us] to fight, we 
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must make preparations to fight as vigorously as possible; but if we wish to 
cross as easily as possible, I think we should consider how we may receive 
as few wounds as possible and lose as few lives as possible.” (9) We must 
consider whether it is right or not (lit. just ... or not just) for me to try to 
leave from here without the permission of the Athenians (lit. the Athenians 
not letting [me] go). (10) A. Tell me, do you have a field? B. No, I don’t, 
(11) And further if we submit and come into the power of the king, whar 
do you think we shall suffer? He cut off the head and hand of even his 
brother by the same mother and [that too] when already dead, and impaled 
them. As for us, who have no protector and {who] made an expedition 
against him with the intention of making him a slave instead of a king and 
of killing him if we could, what do you think we would suffer? Surely he 
would go to any lengths so that, by inflicting the worst outrages on us, he 
might instill in all men fear of ever campaigning against him? But 
everything must be done so that we do not come into his power. (Xenophon 
Anabasis iii. 1.17f.) 


24.3 


Strepsiades. In the name of the gods, what is this (/it. these things)? Tell me. 
Student. This is astronomy. Str. And what’s this? St. Geometry. Str. So 
what’s it (lit. this thing) useful for? St. To measure out land. Str. [Do you 
mean land] for cleruchies? St. No, [land] as a whole. Str. What you say 1s 
attractive (lit. you say an attractive [thing}). For the device is democratic (or 
popular) and useful. St. And this, notice, is a map of the whole world. Do 
you see? Here is Athens. Str. What do you mean? I don’t believe [you], for 
I cannot (lit. do not) see [any] jurymen sitting [there]. St. [I assure you] that 
this area is truly Attic (or Attica). Str. Come now, who’s this man in the 
basket? St. The master. Str. Who’s the master? St. Socrates. Str. Ah, [it’s] 
Socrates. You there, go [and] call him loudly for me. St. No, you call [him] 
yourself. I don’t have the time. Str. Socrates! Dear little Socrates! Socrates. 
Why do you call me, creature of a day? Str. In the first place, tell me, I pray, 
what you are doing. So. I tread the air and my thoughts centre round the 
sun (lit. I think about the sun). Str. Then you’re looking down on the gods 
from [your] mat, and (Jit. but) not from the earth, if [indeed that’s what 
you’re doing}. So. [Yes] for I would never have correctly discovered 
heavenly phenomena, except by suspending [my] perception and thought. 
(Aristophanes Clouds 200-209, 218-229.) 


25.2 


(1) Again mighty Hector of the gleaming helmet addressed her: “Indeed all 
this is my concern, [my] wife; but I am terribly afraid of the Trojans and the 
Trojan women with their trailing robes, if, like a coward, I shrink away fat 
from the fighting. Nor does my spirit [so] order me, since I have learned 
always to be brave and to fight among the foremost [ranks of the] Trojans, 
winning great glory both for my father and for myself. For I know this well 
in my heart and in my soul: there will come (lit. be) a day when holy Ilium 
will be destroyed, and Priam and the people of Priam of the fine ash-speat- 
But [it is] not so much grief for the Trojans hereafter [which] troubles me, 
neither for Hecuba herself nor for lord Priam nor for [my] brothers, who, 
many and brave, may fall in the dust at the hands of the enemy (lit. hostile 


— - 


men), as [grief] for you, when one of the bronze-clad Achaeans will lead 
you away in tears, taking away [your] day of liberty; and living (Jit. being) 
in Argos you will weave a web at the command of another [woman] (i.e. a 
mistress), and carry water from [the spring] Messeis or Hypereia, much 
unwilling, but strong necessity will be upon [you]. And one day a man 
seeing you shedding tears will say: “This is the wife of Hector, who was the 
best of the horse-taming Trojans at fighting [at the time] when they (i.e. the 
Greeks) besieged Ilium.” Thus one day will someone speak; and for you it 
will be a fresh grief because of the lack of such a husband to ward off the 
day of slavery. But may earth heaped up cover me in death before I hear 
your scream when you are taken away by force (lit. both your scream and 
your being carried off).” (Iliad vi. 440-465.) (2) All night long they sat with 
high thoughts (Jit. thinking big) along the embankments of war, and their 
fires blazed in great numbers (/it. many). Just as when in the sky the stars 
are seen conspicuous[ly] around the bright moon, when the air becomes 
windless; and there appear all the lookout-places and the tops of the 
headlands and the glens; and from heaven the boundless air is rent beneath, 
and all the stars are seen, and the shepherd rejoices in his heart. So many 
shone the fires as the Trojans lit [them] in front of Ilium, between the ships 
and the streams of Xanthus. A thousand fires then were blazing in the plain, 
and beside each one sat fifty [men] in the gleam of the blazing fire. And the 
horses, feeding on white barley and wheat, stood beside the chariots and 
waited for fair-throned Dawn. (Iliad viii. 553-565.) (3) Tell me, Muse, of 
the man of many wiles, who wandered far and wide (lit. very much), after 
he had sacked the holy citadel of Troy. He saw the cities of many men and 
came to know [their] minds, and on the sea he suffered many griefs in his 
heart, striving to win his own life and the home-coming of [his} 
companions. But not even so did he save [his] companions, strive as he 
might, for they perished by their own presumptuousness, fools, who 
devoured the cattle of Hyperion the Sun [God]; and he took from them the 
day of [their} homecoming. (Odyssey i.1-9.) (4) From there I was carried 
along for nine days by baneful winds over the sea full of fish; but on the 
tenth [day] we stepped on to the land of the Lotus-Eaters, who feed on 
{that] flowery food. There we set foot on the mainland and drew water, and 
{my] companions quickly took their meal beside the swift ships. But when 
we had partaken of food and drink, then I sent ahead [some of my] 
companions to go and find out what sort of men were living (lit. eating 
food) in {this] land, choosing two men and sending a third with [them] as 
erald. They went off and quickly fell in with the Lotus-Eaters (Jit. the 
Lotus-eating men]. Nor did the Lotus-Eaters plot destruction for our 
companions, but gave them [some] lotus to taste. Whoever of them ate the 
Oney-sweet fruit of the lotus was no longer willing to report back [to us] 
Or return, but wished to remain there with the Lotus-Eaters, feeding on 
tus, and to forget [his] home-coming. Forcibly I brought them [back] in 
tears to the ships, and I dragged [them] and bound [them] under the 
enches in the hollowed ships. Then I ordered the rest of my trusty 
Companions to embark with haste (lit. hurrying) on the swift ships, lest any 
of them might somehow eat of the lotus and forget their home-coming. 
€y went quickly on board and sat down at the benches, and sitting in 
Order they smote the grey sea with the oars. (Odyssey ix. 82-104.) 
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Present Future Aorist 
ayyeda ayyeho Tyyeva 
announce 

ayo azo Tyayov 
lead _ . 
(en-)aiveo —aivécopat —tiveca 
praise (a.veco) . 
ape aiprce elAov 
take; mid. choose 

aipe apa tipo 


raise oe fe et 
aicbavopat  atcOncopat — qcBopnv 


perceive 

aicybve aicyuvd qexBva. 
dishonour 

aKove GKovcouat = WKouca 
hear 

GAicKkopat GAacopat egGhov 
be captured 

Gpaptave GQuapmconat TLaptov 
err 

autve auove Tova 
ward off 


avadicka avahaco avnAwca 
spend 


avotyvOut avoito aveata 
open 

OnoKptvopar anoKpivodpar anexptvapny 
answer 

apye apto Tipéa 
begin, rule 

adikveonat  adiouar agTKopny 
arrive 

Baive Bycopat éBnv 

go 

Badia Bare EBaAov 
throw 

Bronte Brayo EPAaya 
burt, injure 

Boaw Borcopat efonca 
shout 

Bovdopan BovAncopat 

wish 

YaMe@ yous éynuo 


marry (with man as subject) 
Yoxeoan youodpat éynuapny 
‘marry (with woman as subject) 


Yehaw yekacouat  eyeAaca 
laugh 


avnoxa 


avEeaya 


BeBnxa 
BepAnka 
feBAada 


yeyaunka 


Perfect 
mid. pass. 


Tyveanat 
Tywat 
fivquat 
Tenpar 
Hpuat 


qe@npar 


THaptmpat 


avnAopar 
avegypat 
GnoKeKpipat 
fipynar 


adiypat 


BePAnpar 


BePAcppar 


BeBovAnpat 


yeyauNpar 


Aorist 
Passive 


TyveA@ny 


[ 8) 


TxOnv 


Teeny 


Teeny 


Fp8nv 


Texvvenv 


nKovcOny 


ePdIDUuULIC 


THapmény 


avnwoOny 


aveoyOnv 


TipxOnv 


EBANENV 


eBnégonv 
ePhoBny 


eBovAneny 


eyedacOny 
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Present Future 
ylyvopat yevncopat 
become 

yryvacke yacopar 
know 

ypdoa ypc 
write 

Saxvo SnEowar 
bite 

Sei dencer 
impers. it is necessary 
Setxvopt Fyatany 
show 

SEopar Sencopat 
need, ask 

Sexouar SeEouar 
receive, await 

d€o (A) denco 
want, lack 

80 (B) Sycw 
bind 

Siareyopar  SradreEopuar 
converse 

didacxo SdaEo 
teach 

SiSapr Saco 

give 

d1aKo Sra—opar 
pursue 

Soxéo 50Eo 
seem, think 

Sovapar Svvjcopar 
be able, can 

eaw edco 
allow, let alone 

EYEIPO eyepo 
arouse 

e0eho eGeAnco 
wish, be willing 

eipyo cipto 
imprison, prevent 
ehavve £16 (= ao) 
drive 

eheyxo eheyeo 
examine, confute 

EAKO erEo 
drag, draw 

Emictapat EMLCTNCOPAL 
understand 

Enopar Eyouar 


follow 


Aorist 
eyevounv 
Eyvov 
eypaya 
éS5axov 
edence 


edeba 


edeEounv 
edenca 


ednca 


ebidata 
éoxa 
ediata 


E50Ea 


eldca 
Tyelpa 
neernca 
eipta 
Toca 
teva 


elAkuca 


Ecnopny 


Perfect Perfect 
mid. pass. 
yeyova yeyevnuat 
éyvoxa €yvacpar 
yeypaha YEYpappar 
SeSqyp01 
Se5ery~0 SeSerypar 
SeSenpar 
SeSeypar 
SeSexa SeSepar 
Bietreypor 
Sedidaya SedtSorypar 
Se5oxa SeSop01 
Sedtaxa 
SedSoypan 
SeSvvnnat 
eldKxa eldpar 


€ypnyope (intr.) 


lam awake 
nGednka 
elpypar 
eAnhoKa eAnAapat 
ednaeypar 
elAcuKka elAxvcpat 


Aorist 
passive 


eyvaceny 
Eypaony 


BdnxOnv 


eSe1xOnv 
edenOnv 


e5€7@nv 


ede6nv 
dierEexOnv 
£515axOnv 
e500nv 


ed1axOnv 


edovn@nv 


eideny 


eipxOnv 
TAGenv 
TeyyxEnv 
evaxvcOny 


qmemony 


Present Future 
Epyatopat Epyacopar 
work 

Epyopar elt 
come, go 

Eputaw Eparyca 
ask a question epycopar 
ecbiw eSopuar 

eat 

evpicKo evpnce 
find 

exo eto 

have exncw 

Caw Cncw/Sjcopar 
live Bracopar 
noopar jcOncopat 
be pleased 

Cant Cayo 
bury 

Savpato Cavpacopat 
wonder 


(ano-)8vnck Savotpar 
die 


Bbw Ctcw 
sacrifice 

tht fico 
send 

LeTmt emco 
place, make stand 

kalo Kaveo 
burn 

Kaeo Konrd 
call 

kehevo Kehevce 
order, bid 

Khoo KAgvcopat 
weep 

Khento Kheyo 
steal 

Konto Koa 
convey, bring 

Xptvea Kpwwd 
judge 

KTaopar KTHCOpat 
acquire 


(aR0-)kteives é 
bill KteEVvO 


Aorist 
Tpyacopny 
TABov 
(npareca) 
npopny 
egayov 
Tyopov 


Ecyxov 


eBiov 


E8aya 
e8avpaca 
E8avov 
€00ca 


ka 


éctmea (tr.) 
écmy (intr.) 


éxavca 
éxadeca 
exeAevca 
éxdovca 
Exheya 
Exopica 
Exptva 
extncapnv 


Extewa 


Perfect 


eAnduea 
hpamKa 
edndoKxa 
nupnxa 


Ecynka 


BeBiwxa 


reBavpaka 
reOvqka 
we0uKa 

eixa 

éctmxa (intr.) 
KeKauKa 
KeKANKa 


KeKeAeuKa 


KeKhooa 


KeKOpika 


KEKpika 


Extova 


Perfect 
mid. pass. 


elpyacuat 


Tewtnpar 
eSndecpat 
TUpnat 


Ecynpat 


TeSoppat 


teOavpacuat 


reBupat 


* 
elpar 


éctapanr 


KEKQULGL 
KEKATHAL 
KeKeAe UCLA 
KEKAGUpAL 
KeKAeppar 
KEKOptcHaL 
KEKplat 


KeKtTpat 
possess 


Aorist 
passive 


npyac6ny 


Nparyénv 


nupeenv 


ncOnv 
Etaonv 


EBavpacny 


eTveny 
e1@nv 
ectaOnv 
exav0nv 
exAnenv 


ExedrevcOny 


exkanny 
exopicOny 
exptOnv 


exmOnv 
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Present Future Aorist Perfect Perfect Aorist 
mid. pass. _ passive 


3 ayxaver AnEopar EAaXOV elanya elAnypar edn, Onv 
2 obtain by lot 
3 AapBaveo Anyouat éhaBov elAnda elAnppat EANdOnV 
= take 
3 ravOavar Anco EAaBov deANOa 
Fy escape the notice of, lie hidden 
a| fe ; oa 
< AavOavopat  Ancopar edabounv AeATCHAL 
4 forget 
a rey (A) LY) éheta Agheypon ehexOnv 
say €p0 elnov elpnxa elpnyar eEppnOnv 
E70 (B) rsto eheta eldoya elheypat eheynv 
pick up, gather (AgAeypan) 
reinw hetya éAunov dEAOUTA. AeAetwpor  —- EAE 1HEnv 
leave 
povOave padjcouat = ewaBov pepa@nka 
learn 
payouar payodpat Epayecopny pepoynwat 
fight payncopat 
perder peancer epeAnce peveaAnce 
impers. it is a care 
(em-) 
weAcopar peAncopar pepeAnpor  epedn@nv 
care for 
pedro pedAnco euedAnca 
intend 
pevo peve epee peyevnka 
remain 
(ava-) 
HIpvacKe pvc épvyca wépvnpar = ErvjcOnv 
remind remember 
remembered 
veo vevcopar évevca vevevka 
swim 
vopito vonrd évopica vevopika vevopicuat — evopicOnv 
think 
oda elcopar n6y (19.1/3) 
know 
otopat oincopar @neny 
(also otpar) think 
(an-) OAADUL «OAD @keca OAwAEKa. (tr.) 
destroy, lose OAwAa (intr. | am ruined ) 
(an-) OAAYaL oAodpar @hopny 
be lost, perish 
OpvOpt Opotpar @poca OpnapoKxa Opepo(c)par apo(c)@nv 
swear 
opaw oyopar eldov e0paxa Eapapar agony 
see eopaKka Oppar ; 
opyiGopar opyLotpat Opyicpar apyicOnv 


become angry 
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ogetho ogeranca apeiAnca adeiAnka 3 
owe @gedov (21.1/1) 3 
, * ‘ ao) 

nace TELCOPAL enadov renovéa 2 
suffer . : : ‘ B 
ne180 TECH €neica TETELKO (tr)  memercpar enercOnv z 
persuade f menov6a (intr.trust ) = a 
TEUNO TEWYO éneyya TETOLOA NETELPAL EneLoeny < 
send ® 
mpranut nANcCO Exdnca nerdnka REMAncuor —- ewA|cOnv 3 
fill } . ; 
ntve ntopar Emov TEnOKG. RENOWAL ExoOnv 
drink ; 
ninto recodpar Emecov TENTOKa 
fall : ; ; 
mew mAevcovo. = Eevcat TETAEUKa nemAcvcpar 
sail 
npdrtw mpdeo Enpata nenpaya (tr) nenp&ypar  expayOnv 
do nenpaya (intr. have fared } 
nuv@dvonat nevcopat exvOouny TETUCHOL 
ascertain 
noe anoSacopar anedounv nenpaka nenpapar enpaOnv 
sell 
pnyvout pngo Eppnéa Eppaya (intr. am broken) — Eppaynv 
break 
pint ptyo Epptya Epptoa Epptppar Epptoonv 
throw 
ckedawoyt  cxeda (=a) éscKxédaca ecxedacuat  ecxedacOnv 
scatter 
CRELpO cnep@ Ecneipa écnapKka Ecrappar Ecrapny 
sow 
crea creAd éctetha Ectadxa Ectaapat EctaAnv 
send, equip 
Coan coord Econia EchaApat EcoaANY 
trip up 
cabo cacw Ecuca cécoKa cécacpar ecoOnv 
Save 
‘ag Teo eredeca TeTeAeKa TeTeAecuat —- ereAEcOnV 

Si 
aoe Tend ETELOV TeTUNKa vetnar eTuNOnv 
"Onur encw €0nxa enka reBe ar ereOny 
place, put 
TUkty oe . * 
ees reCopar EteKov TEt0Ka 
TPG ’ . . acts 
Ne tpacw Etpuca TETPOUAL eEtpaOnv 
Te: ; 7 : : ee 
tise TEYO EtPEWO TETPOPA TEtpaypar =: ETPaNTV 


Enpegony 


ao 
o 


5°} 
=. 
5 
2. 
3 
os 
+) 
A 
6 
Q 
< 
3 
a 


Present Future 
TpEdO Gpeyo 
nourish 

7pexo Spopodpar 
run 

TwyYavo revgopar 
hit, happen 

TORTO TURTCO 
strike 


UMiCYVEopaL  YAOCYNCopar 
promise 


daive gave 
show 

depo oicw 
bring, carry 

gevyo devgopar 
flee 

nut new 

say 

$8ave $Oncopar 
anticipate 


(51a-)¢8eipw o8epa 
destroy, corrupt 
goBeopan doPncopar 


fear 

ovo otco 
produce 

Yaipo yaipncw 
rejoice 

ypaopat yeTcopat 
use 

xen XpFctar 


impers. it is necessary 
@veopar evjcopat 
buy 


Aorist Perfect Perfect Aorist 
mid. pass. _ passive 
e@peya TETPOOE teOpappar  — Etpadnv 
eOpedOny 
Edpapov deSpaynxa 
ETUXOV TeTOXNKA 
etuntnca 


dmecyouny vnecynpar 


Eonva nebayKa TEpacLaL EdavOnv 
(tr. I have (I was shown 
shown ) {to be] } 
negnva edavay 
(intr. I have (intr. I 
appeared } appeared ) 

TIVEYKOV Evnvoya evnveypar —- ve xOnv 

Egvyov Regevya 

Eonca 

(Egnv impf.) 

&o0aca 

EoOnv (like Ectyy) 

Eg0eipa EpSapKa EdOappar eodapny 


negopnpot — EdoBrEnv 


€0ca (tr.) nepd«a (intr. am by nature, am ) 
EgDv (intr. grew, was ) 


Kexapnka exapny 
Expncapnv Keypryat expnconv 


xpiv, Expiv (both impf.) 


(Expiauny) eovnpar Eovnony 


In using the vocabulary the following should be noted: 
(a) In addition to the abbreviations explained on pp.xiif the sign t is 


used: 


(i) before a simple verb whose principal parts are given on 


pp.321ff. 


(ii) after a compound verb whose simple form is included in the 


same list. 


(b) The feminine and neuter forms of adjectives and the genitive of 
nouns are nearly always abbreviated and will not necessarily have 
the same accent as the form given in full, e.g. the genitive of aBuccoc 
is aBuccov, but these are listed below as aPuccoc, ~ov ; in these cases 


oo 
) 
~ 


Arse (nqeooa 


the accent of the abbreviated form must be deduced from the rules 
for accentuation given in Appendix 8. 


(c) 


gender. 


aBatoc,-ov impassable 

aftoc,-ov unlivable, 

__unsupportable 

aBpotoc,-ov without men, 

, deserted by men 

aBuccoc, -ov, y abyss 

ayay- aor, stem of ayo 

ayaGoc, -n,-ov good, noble, 
brave 
ayaa Ayo speak well of 
(+acc., 22. 1/2flii)) 
ayaGa no1ew do good to 

__ (tac, 22.1/2flii)) 

Aya8ev, ~wvoc,o Agathon 

_ (tragic poet) 

AyOAAon aL glory, exult in (+dat.) 

“yaar (aor. nyacOnv) admire 
‘YALELVOV, -ovoc, O 
Agamemnon (Greek 

. Commander at Troy) 

SYav (adv.) too much, 

. excessively 


“Yovaxtéw be annoyed 
Syanaw love 


The form of the article which accompanies each noun indicates its 


tayyéAAw report, announce 

GyYEAC, ov, 0 messenger 

ayyoc, -ove, to vessel, urn 

*Ayic, -180c,0 Agis (King of 
Sparta) 

ayxtpa, -Gc, 1) anchor 

ayvoe@ not to know, fail to 
understand 

ayvoug, -fc, 1 ignorance 

ayvoc, —n,-Ov chaste 

ayopa, -dc, 1 place of assembly, 
market-place; agora 

ayopate buy in the market 

ayopeva speak (in assembly); 
proclaim 

Gyptoc, -G,-ov fierce, cruel 

aypoixoc, -ov from the country, 
rustic, boorish : 

aypoc,-00, 0 field, country, 
‘arm 

aypunveo lie awake, pass 
sleepless nights 

tayo lead, bring 

Gyo Kal depo plunder 
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ayav, -voc 0 contest, trial, 
competition, exploit 


adapavtivoc,-ov adamantine, of 


steel 
adeAgn, fic, 1 sister 
aderoudi, “jie, 0 niece 
adeApoc, -0d,0 brother 
adedc (adv.) fearlessly 
aénioc, -ov unclear 
adixea be unjust, commit a 
crime; wrong, injure (+acc.) 


adixnpa, “atoc, 10 crime, wrong 


adixtd, -dc, 7 
doing 
Gdukoc, -ov unjust, dishonest 

adixac (adv.) unjustly 
“Aduntoc, -ov, 0 Admetus (king 
of Pherae, husband of Alcestis) 
adorecync, -ov, 0 idle talker, 
babbler; (as. adj.) garrulous 
Gdvvatoc -ov impossible; 
incapable 
gde sing 
asi (adv.) always, continually; 
_ in succession 
aeido = go 
Gerxnec, -€c shameful 
Geipvyctoc,-ov not to be 
forgotten 
#aexaCopevoc, 1, -ov 
unwilling(ly) 
#aepopateo tread the air 
aetoc,-0b,0 eagle 
anédav, -ovoc, i nightingale 
anp, -€poc, 6 air 
a@avatoc, -ov immortal 
*ASnva, ~dc,n Athena 
*AOnvate (adv.) to Athens 
*ASivat, -av, a. Athens 
"A@nvaioc, -8,-ov Athenian 
"A@nvnGev (adv.) from Athens 
"ABnvycr(v) ( (adv.) at Athens 
a8Ante, -od,0 athlete 
a@@A10c, -8,~ov wretched, 
miserable 
GOAov, -ov, 10 prize 
aOAoc, -ov, 0 contest; ordeal 
aOpoileo gather together (tr.) 
apooc, -G, -ov all together, all 
at once, in a body 
aOtuew be despondent 
#ai =e 
#aiato bewail, lament 
#aiat (exclamation) alas! 
Aiytva, -nc,) Aegina (island in 
the Saronic Gulf near Athens) 


injustice, wrong- 


#aivoc, -ov, 0 


#ainvpntne, -ov (adj.) 


taipée 


Aiytvntnc, -ov, 0 man of Aegina 

Aiyortioc, -i,-ov Egyptian 

Aiyurtoc, -ov,n Egypt 

aiseopot respect; feel pity for; 
stand in awe of, fear 

“Arde, -ov (also # ’AtSnc), 0 
Hades (god of the underworld) 
eic “Aidov to the house of 
Hades, to 
the underworld (23.1/1a) 

aidac, -ove, 1) sense of shame, 
modesty, respect (13.1/1B(i)) 


#aiel = Get 
#atev = Get 


aLOnp, -Epoc, 6 upper air, sky 

aiBopor burn, blaze 

QiKid, -Gc,n suffering, misery 

aixiConar maltreat 

aipa, -atoc,t0 blood; bloodshed, 
murder 

Aipev, -opoc,o Haemon (son of 
Creon) 


taiveo praise 


riddle 
riddlingly, in 


aiviypa, -atoc, 10 

aLviKtnptac (adv. ) 
_riddling fashion 

aivittopar speak in riddles 

tale, story 

aivac (adv.) terribly 

aig, aiyoc, of goat 

with high 
thoughts, lofty-minded 

aipeonar choose, elect 

take, capture; convict 

(18.1/4) 


tatpo lift, raise up; set sail; exalt 
taic@avopar 


perceive, notice, 
realize (+gen. or acc.,13.1/2a(iii)) 

Aicyivnc, -ov, 0 Aeschines 
_ (Athenian orator) 

aicypoc, -i,-ov ugly (of people); 
base, shameful, disgraceful 
(compar. atcytov, supl. 
aicytctoc) 

Aicyvaoc, -0v,0 Aeschylus 
{tragic poet) 

otexbvn, “1c, shame, disgrace 
aicySvonat be ashamed 
(15.1/2c); feel shame before 


taicyiva dishonour, disgrace 


aiteo ask (for) (+double acc., 
22.1/2flii)); ask alms of (+acc. ) 

aid, -dic, n reason, cause; 
responsibility, blame; charge, 
_ accusation; fault 

QltiGoWaL accuse 


gitioc, -@, -Ov i ca (for), 
guilty (of) (+gen.) 

Halo (adv.) quickly, forthwith 
aiav, -avoc, 0 life, lifetime; age 
"AKaSNHELG, -Ac, nthe Academy 

(park and gymnasium in Athens) 
*AxavO1oc, -a,-ov of Acanthus 
(city in Macedonia) 
aKaracKEvactoc, ~ov unformed 
axnkoa perf. ind. of axovo 
axtvntoc, -ov motionless, 
immovable 
#oxpaioc, -,-ov in full bloom, at 
the prime 
axpn, -iic, 1 prime, zenith 
axodactd, -c,n lack of restraint 
axodactoc,-ov undisciplined, 
unrestrained, licentious 
axodoveen follow, accompany 
(+dat.) 
aKoAovGoc, -ov, o 
axoAovOac (adv.) 
with (+dat.) 
axovaw sharpen 
&Kkovcioc, -ov against one’s will, 
involuntary 
taxovea hear, listen (to) (+gen. of 
person, gen. or acc. of 
thing,13.1/2a(iii)); be spoken of 
_ (17.115) 
axpTBac (adv.) accurately, 
, exactly, carefully 
axpov, -ov, 10 peak, summit 
axKponodtc, ewe, acropolis, 
, citadel 
axpoc, -G,-ov high; top of 
(18.1/6) 
Peektiaty -wvoc,o Actaeon 
(mythological character) 
ax, ~fic, 7 shore, coast 
dxev, &kcovca, GKov unwilling(ly) 
aye feel pain, be in pain; 
8rieve; suffer 
Ghyoc, ~ove, 20 grief, pain, 
. Suffering 
Ayivea grieve, distress (+acc.) 
EEavSpoc, -ov, 6 Alexander 
(the Great, of Macedon) 
aAnGera, ic, n truth 
“neva tell the truth 
GANOnc,-Ec true 
1 GANGA (taANOA) the truth 
AnOiviic (adv.) truly, really 
AnBaic (adv.) truly, really 
OC GAnOGc in very truth 


servant, slave 
in accordance 


‘Adikapvaccetc, -Eac,0 man 
‘rom Halicarnassus 
tadicxopar be caught; be 
convicted (18.1/4) 
GAxn, -fc, 1 valour, bravery 
“Aaxnetic, -td0c, 7 Alcestis (wife 
of Admetus) 

*AAxtBiadyc, -ov, 0 Alcibiades 
(Athenian general and 
statesman) 

GAxipoc,-ov brave 

adda (conj.) but; well, now 

ahratw change 

aAAnAovc, —8c, -a (reciprocal 
pron.) each other, one another 
(9.1/4b) 

GAA061 (adv.) 

aAAoat (aor. NAauTV) 

aAoc, -n, -o (9.1/3) 


elsewhere 
leap 
other, the 


rest of; as well, besides (7.2.12 I. 
11) 


GAdoc...GAAOV one... 

another 
(cf. note on 5.2.5(viii)) 

GAdote (adv.) at other times 

G@AAOTpLOC, -E,-0v someone 
else’s; alien 

GAAac (adv.) otherwise; in vain 
GAhac te Kat especially 

aan, nc, 1) sea-water, brine; sea 

Ghoyoc,-ov speechless; irrational 

GAc, aAoc, 7 sea 

GAcoc, pve, 7 grove 

ahucKkato shun, shrink away 

GAOLTO., -OV, TH barley- -groats; 
daily-bread 

ahonexi, -fic, n, fox-skin 

ahanmené, -exoc, fox 

aAacic, -euc, Nn capture 

Gua (adv.) at the same time; 
(prep.+dat.) at the same time as, 
together with 
apa pes . dpa se partly ... 
partly | 
dpa Tig, avéxovtt at sunrise 
Gpa (th) mepa at dawn 

apadnc, ~€C ignorant 

apa, -c, 7 ignorance, 
stupidity 

apoga, nc, 1 wagon 

Gpapt-aor. stem of apaptave 

aQpaptave err; do wrong; make a 
mistake; (+gen.,13.1/2a(iv)) 
miss, fail to ‘achieve 

auaptid, -dc, fault, wrong, sin 
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apeiBo change, alter 
Gpeivov, -ov_ better (compar. of 
aya80oc) 
apnyaveo be at a lossthelpless 
Gytc, -t80c, 1 chamber-pot 
Gp0c, -ov, a sand 
tap6ve keep/ward off, (acc. of 
person kept off and dat. of 
person defended); in mid., 
defend oneself against (+acc. ) 
*Apuptaioc, -ov, 0 Amyrtaeus 
Opt (prep.tacc.) about, around 
#apoiadoc, ~ov sea-girt 
Gud.PoArovart throw around, 
put on 
aporded, -tc,n bracelet, anklet 
#appipoxoport besiege 
aupotepoc, <7,-ov both 


avaipeot pick up; give a 
response (of an oracle) 

GvaicBntoc, -ov without feeling, 
stupid 

avaitioc,-ov innocent 

avaAoupavat take up, take with 
one 


tavdhicxw spend 


avaAtctc, -eac, i loosening, 
releasing; resolution (of a 
problem) 

avakotoc,-ov not able to be 
captured, impregnable 

avopevat wait, stay, wait for 
(+acc.) 

Gvapetpeouar measure carefully 

avopipvycket remind; (pass.) 
recall to mind, remember 


apdotepabev (adv.) from/on both #avat, -axtoc, 0 lord, king 


sides 

ayo, -owv, 0 (dual) both 

apauntoc, -ov blameless 

av untranslatable particle: in a 
main clause (+ind. or opt.) with 
a potential/conditional sense 
(19.1/2, 18.1/5); ina 
subordinate clause (+subj.) with 
an indef. sense (14.1/4c(iii)) 

dv = edv 

ava (prep.tacc.) up, up along; 
throughout, over 

avapaiveat go up; come up; 
mount 

avapipaleo make go up 

avaBoaot call upon 

avaBoAn, -fic, 1 putting off, 
delaying 

avayiyvackot read, read aloud 

avayKateo force, compel 

avayKaloc, -G,-ov necessary, 
constraining 

avayKN, —NC, N Necessity, 
compulsion, force 
avayKn ect it is necessary 
(+dat. and inf.) 

avayot bring up, raise; (mid.) set 
sail, put out to sea 

avodidaptt give forth, send up 

avatnteo investigate 

avaG_epa, -atoc, t0 anything 
dedicated (especially to evil); an 
accursed thing 

avadnya, ~atoc, 10 dedication 

avatdera, -c,n shamelessness 

#avaipocapKoc, -ov with bloodless 

flesh 


*Avatayopac, -ov, o Anaxagoras 
(philosopher of Clazomenae in 
Asia Minor) 

*Avatwevnc, -ove, 0 Anaximenes 
(early philospher) 

avagttoc,-ov unworthy 

Gvartocce unfold, disclose 

avacnae (aor. -ecnaca) haul up; 
tear up, pull down 

avacco rule over (+gen., 
13.1/2a(i)) 


#avactadulo weep, sob 


avactavpoo impale 

avatiOnyrt dedicate, make a 
dedication 

avagepot bring back, refer 

avayapeo withdraw, retreat, 
retire 

avip- stem of avnp 

avipanodilo enslave 

avipanodov, -ov, 10 captive; 
slave 

avépetd, dc, 1 manliness, 
courage 

avipeioc, -8,-ov manly, brave 

avépuiic, —avt0c, 0 statue 

Gvepoc, -ov,0 wind 

avetetactoc,-ov without enquiry 
or investigation 

avep -= avip - 

avepotawt ask questions 

Gvev (prep.tgen.) without 

avexot hold up, lift up; intr. rise 
up 
Gpa NAig avexovn at sunrise 

avnp, avépoc, 0 man, husband 

av@.voc, -n, -ov flowery 


avoictmnptt (mid. and intr. tenses 
of act.) withstand, resist, 
oppose (+dat.) 

gvOoc, ove, 10 flower, bloom; 
glory 

cvOpamivoc, -,-ov human 

&vepanoc, -0v, o/) human being, 
person; man; fellow 

dv@panoc crasis for 6 avOpenoc 

avi distress, vex 

aviSpetoc, -ov without raising a 
sweat 

avictnit raise up; restore; cause 
to migrate, expel, uproot; (mid. 
and intr. tenses of act.) rise up, 
stand up; migrate, go away 
(19.1/1) 

avictopea make enquiry about, 
ask about, (+double acc.) 

avontoc -ov foolish 

tavoiyvOp1 open 

avorxodopeo build up; rebuild 

cvopotoc, ~ov (also -@, -ov) 
unlike, dissimilar (+dat. ) 

avtayopeve (aor. avteinov, 18.1/4 
note 2) speak against, deny 

avraryeviCopor struggle against, 

_ vie with (+dat.) 

avtaxove hear in turn 

’AvtaAKidac, -ov,0 Antalcidas 
(Spartan general) 

Gvteinov aor. of avtayopeva 

avexat hold out, withstand 

avtu (prep.+gen.) ‘instead of, in 

_ return for 

avr Porew entreat, beseech 

avtypadw write in reply 

avndidepntt give in return 

GvtiBectc, ~ewc, | opposition, 

; antithesis 

avidrsyot argue against, oppose 

avtiov (adv.) opposite 

"Avtioxoc, ~Ov, 0 Antiochus 

AvticOevnc, ove, 0 Antisthenes 
(philosopher) 

avunodncid, Ec, 1 going 
barefoot 

avundsntoc, -ov without shoes 

avo (adv.) above, up above 

aveya (perf. with pres. sense, 
19.1/3a) command, order 

Avagernc, -ec useless 

aELometoc, -ov worthy of credit, 
trustworthy 

GELoc, ~8, -ov worthy (of), 
deserving (+gen.), worthwhile 


a&iow think worthy of 

aop&toc,-ov unseen, invisible 

anayyerrot announce, report 

Gnayopevo forbid (18.1/4 note 2) 

Gncyyouor hang oneself 

anayyovica hang by a noose 

anayot lead/take away 

Gnabnc,-éc not suffering 

Gnaipot sail away, depart 

anadAayn, -f\c, 1 deliverance 

anadtva make tender/delicate 

anavOpenoc, -ov far from men, 
desolate 

anavictnatt withdraw 

anavtaw go to meet, meet 
(+dat.,13.1/2d(iii)) 

anak (adv.) once only, once 

anapaitmtoc -ov unmoved by 
prayer, inexorable 

Gnapveopot deny 

ne andca, anav all, the whole 
0; 

anata deceive 

anatn, —nc,n deceit 

ane8avov aor. of ano®vacKko 

anerxalo liken, compare 

Onevkeo threaten (+dat., 13.1/20(i)) 

Ome ype be absent 

aneipyot hinder, prevent 

aneiptd, —fic, 1 inexperience 

Gne1poc, -ov ignorant of, 
inexperienced i: in (+gen.) 
GRelpac EXO be without 
experience 

anevOnc,-éc free from grieflwoe 

GnEpicKEentac (adv.) 

anépxonont go away, depart 

aneyot be distant from (+gen.); 
(mid.) keep one’s hands off, 
keep away from (+gen.) 

amictem distrust 

amictié, -ic, 1 faithlessness 

GMCTOC, -OV Me eedible: 
untrustworthy, not to be 
believed; mistrustful 
amictac Exo be mistrustful 

anietoc,-ov boundless, immense 

andove, ij, -odv simple (6.1/2) 

ano (prep.+gen.) from, away 
from 

anoBaivet land 

anopadrot throw away, lose 

anodnpid, Gc, being abroad or 
away from one’s country 

anobdiSpacka (fut. -Sp&copar aor 
-edpav) run away, escape, flee 


incautiously 
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anodidouit give back, return, 
repay; (mid.) sell 

amo@av- aor. stem of anoOvacka 

ano@vacxot die, be killed 
(17.1/5; for the perfect see 
19.1/3a) 

Gnoixoc, -ov, 0 settler, colonist 

tanoxptvopot answer 

ONOKpiCIC, -Euc, | answer, reply 

anoxpunta hide from sight; 
(mid.) conceal for one’s own 
purposes 

onoxteivot kill 

anoxalva hinder from 

anoheyouar pick out 

anoAec- aor.stem of GNOAATHL 

GanoANOurt ill, ruin, destroy, 
lose (20.1/1 note 2) 
anohouny I was killed 
anokoka I am lost/dead/ruined 

*ANOAA@y, -avoc,o Apollo (acc. 
either -ova or -«) 

anoAoyeouar defend oneself, 
speak in one’s defence; plead in 
one’s defence (+acc.) 

anohoyid, fic, speech in one’s 
defence 

anohto free, release 

Gnoptpeouar imitate, copy 

anortntat fall overboard 

anonheot sail away 

anonviyouo. choke, suffocate, be 
drowned 

anopta be at a loss, be in 


difficulty — 
anoptd, -Gic,n lack of provisions, 


want; perplexity, difficulty 


anogevyat flee, run off; be 
acquitted 

ANoXOpEo go away, depart 

anoxaprcic, -Eac, n privy, public 
toilet 

anpaynovac (adv.) without trouble 

anpaypov, -ovoc free from 
business, not meddling in public 
affairs 

antw fasten, fix; light (a lamp); 
(mid.) touch (+gen.) 

anwGew (aor. améaca) push away 

anaheca aor. of anoAADpL 

apa* (inferential particle) then, 
consequently, after all 

dpa interrog. particle (10.1/2a) 

apyaréoc, -,-ov painful, 
troublesome 

’ApYEtO1, -@v, O1 
Greeks 

*Apyeioc, -G,-ov Argive; (poet.) 
Greek 

*Apytvoicat, -tiv, at Arginousae 
(islands) (scene of Athenian 
naval victory) 

“Apyoc, -ovc, 10 Argos 

dpyoc, -ov idle, lazy 

apyupov, -ov, 10 silver, money 

apyvpoic, -G,-otv made of 
silver, silver 

apem, ~fic, 1 courage; excellence, 
virtue 

“Apne, -ov 0 Ares (god of war) 

ap®pov, -Ov, 70 joint, limb 

“Aptaioc, -0v, 0 Ariaeus 

ap.@poc, -0b, 0 number, amount, 
total 


Argives; (poet.) 


anoctatew stand aloof from (+gen.) #apumpemnc, ~ec very bright, 


anoctéAhot send, send away 

anoctepeo deprive of, rob, 
defraud, refuse payment of 

anoctpoon, ~fc, 1 turning away 
from, escape 

GnotaKtoc, -ov set apart for 
special use 

anoterxiCo wall off 

anotepvot cut off 

anotOnut put away, bury; 
(mid.) lay aside 

anotpexot run away, run off 

anotuyxavet fail to obtain 

#anovpac (epic aor. pple. of 

anavpaw) having taken away 

anopaivet reveal, show 

anogepat carry away 


conspicuous 
Gpictaw have breakfast 
"Apictevc, -Eac, 0 Aristeus 
oes be best, be best at 
(+inf .) 
*ApictoKpttoc, aon 0 Aristocritus 
Gprctov, -ov, 10 breakfast 
apictoc, -n,-ov best; bravest 
(supl. of aya@oc) 
’ApictoteAnc, -ove,o Aristotle 
(philosopher) 
"Apictodavrc, -ouc, o 
Aristophanes (comic poet) 
"Apiopav, ~ovoc, 0 Aripbron 
apxtoc, -ov,7 bear ; 
apuoter (impers.) it is fitting, it 
suits 


“Apvn, ~NC, n Arne (place in 
Thessaly) 

apvupot win 

apraco, seize, plunder, snatch 

apraxtnc, -00, 0 robber, ravisher 

#apraneoc, -,-Ov attractive, 

alluring 

appnKtoc, -ov unbroken, 
unbreakable 

appytoc,-ov unspoken, 
unmentioned — 

apcevixoc, -n, -ov male, 
masculine 

"Aptadepvnc, ove, 0 Artaphernes 

“Apteutic, -150c, 1 Artemis 
(goddess) 

dpta, -atoc, 10 ear-ring 

dot (aptiac) (adv.) newly, 
recently, just now 

dptoc, -ov, 0 bread 

apyaioc, -G,-ov ancient, old; 
former 

"ApxeAdoc, -ov, 0 Archelaus 
(King of Sparta) 

apxn, —ie, 1 beginning; rule, 
power; empire; office, 
magistracy, board of 

_ magistrates, magistrate, officer 

apxiepeve, -€ac,o high priest 

"Apyipndne, -ovc, 0 Archimedes 
(Syracusan mathematician and 
inventor) 

tdpym rule, rule over, command 

(+gen., 13.1/2a(i)) 
(+pple. ) begin (of something 
continued by others); (mid.) 
begin (of something continued 


by oneself) 

apyav, -ovtoc, 6 archon 
(magistrate) 

acagnec, -€c obscure, unclear 


acBectoc, -ov (also —n, -ov) 
unquenchable, inextinguishable, 

’ imperishable 

AcéBera, ~Gc, 1) impiety, 

, Irreverence (to gods) 

ce Rew commit impiety 

acbEvera, ac, weakness, illness 

acBevew be weakiill 


acbevic, -ec weak, ill 
Sewvectata (supl. adv.) most/very 
armless| 


{Tew be without food 
GeKew practise, exercise, train 
Acuevoc, -n,-ov glad, pleased 


#atep (prep.+gen.) 


#avrap (conj.) 


#avdte (adv.) 


acnatopor greet 

*Acnactd, -Gc, 1 Aspasia (mistress 
of Pericles) 

acnetoc,-ov enormously great, 
boundless 

acnic, -180c, ) shield 

acteioc, -8,~ov charming, 
attractive 

actnp, -Epoc, star 

actpovopid, ac, astronomy 

actu, “£00, 10 tity, town 

achareta, Kc, 1 safety, 
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security, 
acoaane, -€c safe, secure 
achahdc (adv.) safely 


atarainwpoc,-ov without taking 
pains, not painstaking 

atap (conj.) but 

atacOaAid, dc, presumptuous 
sin, wickedness 

ate (particle) as if, as; (causal) in 
as much as, since, seeing that, 
because, as (+pple. 12.1/2a(ii)) 

atednc, -tc incomplete 

without 

Gatexvoc, -ov unskilled 

atexvac (adv.) simply, just 

arn, Nc, 1) ruin 

atipate dishonour 

atipactoc, -ov dishonoured 

attyid -ac, dishonour; loss of 
citizen rights 

Gttwoc, -ov dishonoured; 
deprived of citizen rights 

atoAuoc,-ov not daring, lacking 
the heart to 

Gtonoc,-ov out of place, 
extraordinary, strange, absurd 

*ArtiKoc, ou -ov Attic, Athenian 
"AttiKN, (sc. yh), fic |= Attica 

aTUXTEC, -€c unlucky, unfortunate 

ad (adv.) again, moreover 

avyn, -fic, n ray, beam 


#avdao speak, say, utter, tell 


avOaipetoc,-ov_ self- chosen, self- 
inflicted 

ad@ic (adv.) again; in turn, next, 
on the other band 

aviéo play the flute 

avan, -fic, 1 courtyard, hall 

avAiCopat encamp 

avpiov (adv.) tomorrow 

but, then 

avtapKne, “Ec sufficient 

again, in turn 
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avtixa (adv.) 
immediately 
01061 (adv.) on the spot, here 
ovtOLATOV, ~ov, 10 accident 
avtov, -nVv, -0 (pron.) him, her, it 
(4.1/2; 9.1/3¢) 
avtoc, =, -0 self (9.1/3a) 
0 atoc the same (9.1/3b) 
abtoc crasis for 6 avtoc 


at once, 


avtod (adv.) here, there, on the 
_ Spot 
apaipewt take away (from), 


remove; (mid.) deprive (of) (+ 
double acc., 22.1/2f(ii)) 

adavyc,-Ec unseen, vanished, 
not to be seen 

adavite make unseen, wipe out, 
destroy 

adacia, ic, _speechlessness 

adeivar aor. inf. of agtnut 

ad8ovoc, -ov abundant, plentiful; 
bountiful 

adtnit send forth; discharge; let 
go 

tagixveopar arrive, come 

agTKopny aor. of agikveopat 

aoictnpit remove; make to 
revolt; (mid. and intr. tenses of 
act.) withdraw; revolt (19.1/1) 

*Adpodtm, -nc, 1 Aphrodite 
(goddess of love) 

adpov, -ov senseless, foolish 

aounc, ec without natural 
talent/skill 

#agveconat draw (a liquid) for 

oneself 

adavoc,-ov dumb, speechless 

*Ayaior, -av, ot Achaeans, 
Greeks 

"AXEpav, -ovtoc,o Acheron (river 
in the underworld) 

axOndav, -ovoc, 1 burden 

ay8ona be annoyed/displeased 
at (+dat.) 

*AylAAEvC, -€ac, 0 Achilles (hero 
in Iliad) 


axupa, -av, ta chaff, bran 


fadito (fut. Badodpar) 
Ba8oc, -0vc, 0 depth 
BaGvc, -eia,-v deep 
#BaSvyarmerc, -ecca,-ev long- 
haired 
tBaive go, come; walk 
Baxyxoc, -ov, 0 Bacchus (another 
name for Dionysus) 


walk, go 


#Baxxoc, -0v,0 person initiated 
into the rites of Bacchus 
tBadaw throw, hit, pelt; inflict 
Bante dip; dye 
BapBapoc, -ov barbarian, foreign 
Bapbvopor be weighed down 
Bapvc, -eia, ~~, heavy; wearisome 
Baciie1a, ~fic, qn princess, queen 
Bacideid, ic, kingship 
BactAeroc, -8,-ov royal 
Baciheve, -Enc,0 king 
Bacttevo be king, rule (+gen., 
13.1/2a(i)) 

#Bactato lift up, carry 
Batpaxoc, -0v,0 frog 
BeBaroc, -ov (also -a, -ov) 

steady 
BeBpoxa perf. of BiBpacka 
Bedoc, ove, 10 missile 
Bednctoc, -n,-ov best (supl. of 
aya8oc) 
BeAtiov, -ov better (compar. of 
aya8oc) 
Bria, —atoc, 7 step 
Bid, -ac, n force, violence 
mpoc Bidv by force 
Bratopot use force, force one’s way 
Bratac (adv.) violently 
BuBAiov, -0v, to book 
BiBdoc, -ov,1 book 
BiBpacke (perf. BeBpaxa) eat 
Bioc, -ov, 0 life; means of life; 
livelihood 

#Biotoc, -ov, 0 life 
Brow, live 
Biatoc, -ov to be lived, worth 

living 
BAGBn, nC, 1 damage 

tBrantw hurt, injure; damage 

Brew see, look (at); see the light 
of day, be alive 

BAnGeic, -cica, -év aor. pple. pass. 
of Barro 

#BAacKe (fut. poAodpat, aor. Eu0A0V 

perf. yEepBrAwKxa) go 

tBoaw shout 
Boetoc, -a,-ov of beef 
Bon, ~fic, 1 shout, shouting 
BonGera, -ic,n help, aid 
BonBew (run to) help (+dat., 

13. 1/26(i)). 
Bo8poc, -ov, o hole, pit 
Bowetid, ic, 7 Boeotia (state in 
north central Greece) 
Bouwtoc, -0d, 0 a Boeotian 
Bocknpata, wv, ta cattle 


secure, 


pocka feed, nourish 
BOVAEVTHPLOV, —Ov, to council- 
chamber 
wrevw plan, resolve, determine, 
deliberate; (mid.) discuss, 
deliberate, consider; plot 
Bovan, -fic, 1 plan, counsel, 
advice; council 
tpovropar wish, want 
#Bovvoc, -06, 0 hill, mound 
Bote, Booc, of ox, bull, cow 
#Bovrc, ov, 0 herdsman 
Bpadeac (adv.) slowly 
Bpadiva be slow, hesitate 
#Bpadvnovc, -rovv (gen. -m0d0c) 
slow-footed 
Bpadvc, ea, -v (compar. Bpadtov, 
supl. Bpaductoc) slow 
Boer(tan, -ovoc, 0 arm 
Bpayc, -eia,-0 short, brief; 
small, little 
Bpexo wet (tr.) 
#Bpotoc, -0d, 0 mortal man 
Bpoxoc, -0v, 0 noose 
Bpaya, -atoc, 10 food 
Bopoc,-0d,0 altar 


#yala, ~dc, n= Yh 
yaaa, -axtoc, 10 milk 
tyapée (+acc.) marry (with the man 
as subject); (mid., +dat.) marry 
(with the woman as subject) 
Yanoc, -0v,0 marriage 
yap* (connecting particle) for, as 
yactnp, ~tpoc, stomach, belly 
(6.1/1) 
Yactpipapyoc, -ov gluttonous 
ye* (particle) at least; at any 
rate, certainly, indeed (13.1/3b) 
Yeyevnon perf. of yeyvopon. 
Yeyevnpeéva, -ov, ta events, 
Occurrences, the past 
#yeyn6a (perf. with Pres. sense, 
from new) rejoice 
vEyova perf. of ylyvopat 
Yeyac = yeyovac (perf. pple. of 
ytyvopan) 
Yettov, -ovoc, 6 neighbour; (as 
adj.+dat, ) neighbouring 
t rin ac, Gela (city in Sicily) 
Yehawo lay 
YEoL0¢ (also yeAoioc), <2, -ov 
re unny, ridiculous 
an c, -&, -ov of Gela 
have, ~otoc,o laughter 


yéno be full of (+gen.) 
yev- aor. stem of yiyvopat 
yevecte, -eac, )_ birth, coming 
into being 
yevwatoc, -G,-ov noble, well- 
born, noble-minded 
yevvaiwc (adv.) nobly 
yevvaw beget, produce 
yévoc, “ove, 10 race; kind 
yeparoc, -a, -ov old 
yepac, -wc, 10 prize, privilege 
(13.1/1 b(iii)) 
yeppa, -ov, 1a wicker-work 
YEpov, -ovtoc,0 old man 
yevouar taste 
yéo0pa, ic, bridge, 
embankment 
Yeapetpig, xtc, n geometry 
yeapyoc, -0d, 0 farmer 
vi, -fic, 1 land, earth, ground 
Kate Yi by land 
nod (tic) yiic; where on earth? 
ynyevie, ~ec  earth-born 
yM- aor. stem of yaneo 
#ynpaheoc, -8,-0ov aged, old 
yfipac, ac, 0 old age (13.1/1 
b(iii)) 
ynpdcxo grow old 
yiydc, -avtoc, 6 giant 
tytyvopar become, be, be born; 
happen, take place 
tytyvocxa «get to know, recognize, 
realize; think, resolve, decide 
Yivopon = yiyvopor 
TAaidxec, -ov, o Glaucus 
YAavé, -avKoc, 7 owl 
#yAadupoc, -G, -ov hollow, 
hollowed 
Thoic, -06,0 Glus 
yAvKEpoc, -~d, ~ov sweet 
yAKvC, -cia, -) sweet 
yMirta, -1C, 7 tongue 
yvaboc, “ov, 1 jaw 
yvouc, yvoica, yvov aor. pple. of 
ylyvacko 
YG 2nd s. imp. of Eyvov 
youn, —nc, judgement, 
opinion, mind, purpose 
‘yvaprpoc, (-n), ov well- known, — 
familiar 
yoveve, -Eac, 0 parent 
yovv, -atoc, 10 knee (5.1/5 note 
1) 
Topyo, -otc, i Gorgo 
#yovvoouar implore, entreat 
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YPapa, -atoc, 10 written 
character, letter 
YPonpatiKdc, -00, 0 grammarian 
ypappatictyc, -ot, o 
schoolmaster 
ypaidc, ypdoc, 7 old woman 
11.1/4) 


Ypadeiov, -ov, 0 pencil 

ypadn, ~fic, 1 writing, drawing; 
indictment, charge, case 

typado write; draw, paint; (mid.) 

indict, charge 

ypUnoc, -n,-0v hook-nosed, 
aquiline 

Tvannoc, -ov,0 Gylippus 
(Spartan general) 

yupvale exercise, train 

youvoc, -n, -ov naked; 
lightly/poorly clad 

yovarxavitic, -150c, 7 women’s 
apartments | 

YUvn, -aikoc, ) woman, wife 
(5.1/5 note 1) 

yoy, yOnoc, 0 vulture 

ToBpvac, -,0 Gobryas (Persian 
general) 


Satpovioc, -—Z-ov miraculous, 
supernatural 

daipov, -ovoc,o god, deity 

Saic, Sartoc, n feast 

Sax- aor. stem of Saxvo 

Saxve bite; worry 

Saxpv see Saxpvov 


#8250pxa see, look upon (perf. of 
depKopat) 
tSei (impers.) it is necessary 
(+acc.and infin.); there is a need 
of (+gen., 21.1/4 note 3) 
#Sei8o be alarmed 
fSetkvou1 show (20.1/1 and 
Appendix 6) 
be1drG, -Ie, n cowardice 
Serd0c, -n,-0v_ miserable, 
wretched, cowardly 
Sempaive (+acc.) be afraid of, 
fear 
Sewwoc, -n, -ov terrible, serious, 
strange; clever at (+inf.) 
Seunvew dine, have dinner, dine 
on (+acc.) 
Seinvov, -ov, 10 dinner 
dexa {indecl. adj.) ten 
deKatoc, nn, -ov tenth 
deAtoc, -ov, | writing-tablet 
SeAgtc, -ivoc, 0 dolphin 
Aedpoi, -av, ot Delphi 
devbpov, ov, 10 tree (13.1/1c) 
S€vbpeov, ov, 70 tree 
deka, ~ic, a right hand 


debrav Sida give a pledge 
Sec, -d,-ov on the right hand; 
clever 


Astunnoc, -ov,0 Dexippus 
tSéoua. need, implore, ask (+gen., 
13.1/2a(ii)) 
Séov (acc. absol.) it being 
necessary (21.1/5) 


Saxpvoerc, -ecca, -ev weeping, in S€0c,-ovc, to fear 


tears 

Saxpvov, -ov, 10 tear (alternative 
nom. daxpv 13.1/1c) 

daxpvo weep 

SaxtvAroc, ov, 0 ring 

Saxtvdoc, -ov, 0 finger 

daveilo lend; (mid.) borrow 

daverctyc, -00, 0 creditor 

Aapdavoc,-0v,0 Dardanus 
(founder of Troy) 

Sdperkoc, -0d,0 daric (Persian 
gold coin) 

dqc, 5adoc, n torch 

Sacuc, -eia,-v hairy, shaggy 


8é* (connecting particle) and, 
but 
8 obv* be that as it may 
(13.1/3¢) 


dedappyar perf. mid./pass. of Sepa 
dédo1xa I fear, am afraid 
(19.1/3a) 


#8€épxopar see, behold 
d€pa (perf. mid./pass. 55appct) 


Geaine od, 0 (alternative pl. Seca. 
ta) bond 
Secuomprov, ov, 10 prison 
Secnowa, -7C, 1) mistress 
SecnotyC, -0v, 0 master 
detpo (adv.) here, over here 
devtepoc, ~G,-ov second 
t5exouan receive 
3€0 (A) need, want, lack (+gen-) 
nodArod SE I am far from 
NOAAOD Set far from it! 
tdeo (B) bind, tie 
8n * (particle) indeed, certainly 
(13.1/36) 
SAoc, -n, -ov_ visible, clear, 
obvious 
dndow make clear, show, reveal 
Anpédc,-ov,0 Demeas 


Snuyopew make a public speech 

Anuntmp, -tpoc, yn Demeter (corn- 
goddess, mother of Persephone) 

Snprovpyoc, -0b, 0 craftsman; 
maker, author 

Sioc, ov, 0 the people; 

_ democracy; deme 

AnpocBevnc, -ove,o Demosthenes 
(fifth-century Athenian general; 
fourth-century orator) 

Snuoctoc, -, -ov public, of the 
state 

Snpocia publicly 

SnpotiKoc, -n, -ov democratic, 
popular : 

Sntowar fut. of Saxvo 

Snnov* (particle) I presume, I 
should hope, doubtless 

Sita* (particle) indeed; then 
(13.1/3a) 

5nxO- aor. pass. stem of Saxvo 

Ata acc. of Zeve (11.1/4) 

dia (prep.tacc.) because of, on 
account of; (+gen.) through, 
across 
dia. 11; why? 

diaPaivwt cross, cross over 

diaBaArwt slander 

diaBatéov one must cross 
(24.1/5) 

diaBoAn, -fic, n slander 

diayvacte, -eac, 1 [act of] 
distinguishing, deciding 

diaywt carry over; pass, spend 
(of time); live, pass one’s life 

diadoxoc,-ov succeeding, 
relieving 

diaOpuntm enervate, pamper 

Stake (+adv.) be in certain 
state/mood 

dtakrentot 
appropriate 

StaxouiCouart carry across 

Staxorta cut through 

dGKdcrot, -ai,-« 200 

Stareyouar converse with (+dat.) 

darAattopar reconcile one’s 


steal and secrete, 


ifferences 
Staperrot delay 
Stavogowor intend, plan; think, 


Suppose 
Stavoua, ~ac, n intention, plan 
Stanetpdoan make trial of 
Loniundnurt fill with (+gen.) 
Lanohevew fight it out (with 
Someone, dat.) 


Sianopevoua march/proceed 
through (+acc.) 

diapnate plunder 

Sractaopar (aor. -ecnacapnv) 
tear apart 

diatere@t accomplish; continue 

Sianinurt dispose; put in a 
certain state of body or mind 

SiatpiBH, fic, 7 way/manner of 
spending time 

diatptBo pass/waste (time) 

Siavaoc,-ov, 0 double course 
(ie. the race up the stadium and 
back) 

Siadepwat differ from (+gen.); 
make a difference; be superior 
to (+gen.) 

d1adGeipat destroy; corrupt 

Siayxopilo separate, divide 

SSaxKtoc, -n,-ov able to be 
taught 

diSackadoc, -ov, 0 teacher 


tdiSacxa teach, train 


-SiSpiicxa see anodiSpicxe 

SiSapyr give, offer, grant (18.1/2) 

Seravvat ride through 

dietEpyouart go through, relate 

dieyat be separated/distant from 
(+gen.) 

Sinyeonat 
describe 

Sixao be a juror; judge, give 
judgement 

Sixaroc, -G,-ov just, honest, 
upright 

Suxarocvvn, -nNc, n justice, 
honesty 

dixatac (adv.) justly 

Sixactnprov, -ov, 10 law-court 

Sixactyc, -00, 0 juror, dicast, 
judge 

Sixn, -nNc, 7 lawsuit; (legal) 
satisfaction; justice; penalty; 
(personified, with cap.) Justice 
dixnv Sida. be punished, pay 
the penalty 
Sixnv AapBave punish, exact 
one’s due from (napa+gen.) 

Sixtvov, -ov, 10 net, hunting-net 

Aixav, -voc,o@ Dico 

dtvn, -nc, n whirlpool 

Avoyevie, -ove, 0 Diogenes 

(philosopher) 

Si0AADLt destroy utterly 

Avovdcodapoc, -ov, 0 
Dionysodorus 


explain, relate, 


g 
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Atovicoc, -ov, 0 Dionysus (god 
of wine) 

S071 (conj.) because 

dumAotc, -7,-odv double 


Sic (adv.) twice 
Sittoc (Succoc), -n, -ov two-fold, 
two 


digpoc, -0v,0 stool 
diya (adv., or prep.+gen.) 
apart from 
diyao be thirsty (5.1/2 note 4) 
tdimxo pursue, chase, prosecute 
#8uac,-woc, 0 slave taken in war 
(13.1/1b(i)) 
Soypa, -atoc, 70 opinion, belief; 
decision, judgement 
tSoxeo seem, seem good; be 
thought; consider (self) to be; 
think; 
doxei (impers., +dat. and inf.) it 
seems a good idea; so 5oxei 
por I decide (21.1/4a) 
#80At0c, 8, -ov crafty, deceitful 
#80A0c,-ov, 0 trick, guile 
#8op0c, -Ov, 9 house, bome 
dota, nc, 1 reputation, fame; 
opinion 
doEav (acc. abs.) 
decided (21,1/5) 
dopv, -aT0¢, 10 spear 
SotE0v one must give (24.1/5) 
dome, -ov, 0 giver 
SovAetd, ic, n slavery 
Bovkevn be a slave 
#800A10Cc, -G, -ov of slavery 
SodAoc, -ov, 0 slave 
SovAow enslave 
Svc, Soica, Sov, aor. pple. of 
ddan 
Spaxov, -ovtoc, 0 dragon, serpent 
Spa&pa,, -atoc, to play, drama 
dpapeiv aor. inf. of TPEXO 
Spacmptoc, “ov active 
dpaxun, -‘ic, 1 drachma (coin) 
dpae do, act 
Spopoc, -ov, 0 race; Spop@ at a 
run, at full speed 
dpococ, ~ov,n dew 


apart, 


it having been 


tSvvapar be able (19.1/3b); be 
powerful 
ibeya Svvapar be very powerful 


dvvayic, -eac,n power, ability, 
force, strength 

Svvatoc, -n,-0v able, possible; 
strong, powerful 
oi dvvatot the chief men 


3v0 two (7.1/Sa) 
#8%popar (= oStpopar) lament 
Svcyvoua, ce, 1 ignorance, 
bewilderment 


#8ucdaxpTtoc, -ov sorely wept 
ducevtepid, -tic, dysentery 
SvcODp0c, -ov disheartened, 

despondent 
SvcKoroc, -ov 
#50cAvt0C, -ov 
inextricable 
Sucnevnec, -ec hostile 
dvcnetéc (adv.) with difficulty 
Succefnc, -éc impious, ungodly, 
_ profane 

#8ucthvoc, -ov wretched 
Svcetuxe@ be unlucky/unfortunate 
dvctuync, ec unlucky, 

unfortunate 
BuctuxiG, Gc, | misfortune 
Bvchopoc, -ov hard to bear 
Sucyetpepoc, -ov wintry, stormy 
#5ucavupoc, -ov having an ill 
name, hateful 
3vo (A) enter, get into 
300 (B) = Sv0 two 
Sa5exa (indecl. adj.) twelve 

#8aSexetnc, -ov twelve years old 

#5Gp0., -atoc, 10 house; family 
dopeopar _present, give 
Aapieve, -éac,o Dorieus (half- 

brother of Spartan king 
Cleomenes) 
SapoSoxiG, Hc, 7 bribery 
SApov, -ov, 10 gift, bribe 


bad-tempered 
indissoluble, 


& (indir. refl. pron.) him, her, it 
(9.1/4a) 
eGov aor. of @AicKopar 
éav (conj., +subj.) if, if ever 
(14. 1/Ac(iii)) 
éap, Tipoc, to (the season of) 
spring 
éavtov, nV, -0 (refl. pron.) 
himself, horealf itself (9.1/4a) 
allow, permit; let alone, let 
e 
€Bnv aor. of Bava 
eBpaictt (adv.) in Hebrew 
evyyehaot laugh at (+dat. ) 
evylyvonart be born in, appear 
among 
eyypadwt write in/on, inscribe; 
_ enrol, enlist 
eyyon, -nC, 1 


pledge, surety 
Eyyvev (adv.) 


from nearby 


eyyuc (adv., or prep.+gen.) 
nearby 
féyeipo arouse, awaken (perf. 
eypnyopa = I am awake) 
eyeVvOuny aor, of ylyvopan 
ByKEGAOC, Ov, 0 brain 
SyKANLG, —AtOC, 10 accusation, 
complaint 
éyKAnwa. moveopar make a 
complaint 
#EYKOVE® be quick, hasten 
eyKoutaco praise 
EYKOLLOV, -OV, TO encomium, 
eulogy; victory-song 
éyvov aor. of yiyvacko 
eypnyopa perf. of eyeipa 
EVXElpew attempt, try; attack 
(+dat.) 
EyXoc, Ove, 10 weapon, spear 
eyo (pron. ) 1 (4.1/2) 
Eyoye Tat least; I for my part 
€yGuan = yo oipor 
#eyov = eyo 
ESahoc, ove, 70 bottom 
e606nv aor. pass. of SSayur 
eSopar fut. of ecb 
#830 eat 
e5a5n, -Ac, 1 food 
Edaxa aor. of S15ap1 
eCopar seat oneself, sit 
te8ero am willing, wish 
€€nxa aor. of TLONL 


near, 


Eikac, -via,-oc like, resembling 
(+dat.,19.1/3a) 
elAnoa perf. of AapBave 
evdouny aor. of aipeopar 
eldov aor. of aipeo 
eut be (3.1/6 and Appendix 3) 
ely shall come/go (inf. véva1; 
impf. fa, 18.1/3 and Appendix 
3) 
#ew= év 
eivat to be (inf. of ett) 
ein- aor. act./mid. stem of A€yo or 
of ayopeve in compounds 
einep (strengthened form of ei) 
, if indeed 
einov aor. of Aeyo and of ayopeva 
in compounds (18.1/4 note 2) 
teipyw shut up, imprison; prevent, 
_ hinder, exclude 
eipnxa perf. act. of rEYO 
eipnuat perf. mid./pass. of eyo 
elpnyy, Ne, 1 peace 
elpyvnv ayo live in/be at peace 
_Eipyvnv noveouat make peace 
Elc (prep.+acc.) to, into, on to; 
with regard to, in relation to 
Eic tocodto/tovt0 (+gen., 
23.1/1d) to such a pitch/point/ 
, degree of 
ic, pid, év one (7. 1/Sa) 
#eic 2nd s. of epi or ety 
eicayot introduce 


EOvoc, -ovc, 70 nation, tribe, race #eica@pew look/gaze at 


EOpeya aor. of tpéoo 

&1 (conj.) if, 
ei yap or ei8e would that, I 
wish that (to introduce wishes, 
21. 1/1) 
ei d€ py but if not, otherwise 

el 2nd s. of eipi be or ety shall 
_comelgo 

eidica aor. of € ea 

#ei8ap, -atoc, 10 ,food 

eiseiny opt. of olda 

evdévar inf. of otda 

#etSouor be seen, appear 

eldov aor. of opaw 

ei8oc, -ove, 10 form, shape, 
appearance; beauty 

E18ac, eidvia, €10¢ 
(pple. of ot8a) 

elev (particle) well, well then 

e18e see €1 

eikoct(v) (indecl. adj.) 

Elko give way, yield 
(+dat.,13.1/2b(ii)) 


knowing 


twenty 


eicaxovot give ear, pay attention 
eicBaivet go into, go on board 
eicharhot throw into; invade 
eicBoan, -jic, ) invasion 
eicepyopatt enter, go inside 
eicodoc, -ov, 1) entrance; visit 
eicopar fut. of ota 
eicopawt behold, look at 
eicnheot sail in 
eicpepat bring/carry into 
eita (adv.) then, next 
cite. .eite whether... or 
eixov impf. of Exo 
eioba Iam accustomed 
E100ac, -via, -dc customary, 
usual 
éx (prep.+gen.; before vowel €&) 
out of, from 
‘ExaBn, -nc,1 Hecuba (wife of 
Priam) 
Exactoc, —n,-ov each, every 
ac éxactoc each individually 
(22.1/la(v)) 


8 


Asejnqeooa 


Aiejnqesoa £ 


EKGCTOTE (adv.) 
EKGtEpOC, -a -ov each (of two) 
@c exatepoc each (of two) 
individually (22.1/1a(v)) 
#éxati (prep.+gen.) 
for the sake of (usually comes 
after word it governs) 
#éxatopntodte@poc, -ov witha 
hundred cities 
exatov (indecl. adj.) 100 
exBaivet step out, go forth; 


disembark 
exBadrwt throw out, expel (into 
exile) 
#exdixac (adv.) unjustly 
Exel (adv.) there 
exeiev (adv.) from there 


Exeivoc, ~n, -0 (pron. and adj. 
9.1/1) that 

exeice (adv.) (to) there 

exkaiot kindle 

exxareot call (someone) out 

exKAncid, -dc, assembly 

EKKORTO knock out 

EKKpOvO knock out 

EKAEYO pick out (18.1/4 note 1) 

expavOavet learn thoroughly 

éxovciac (adv.) willingly 

exnepnot send out 

#exnepOo destroy utterly 

exnintat fall out; be thrown out; 
be banished, be sent into exile 
(17.1/5) 

exmreot sail out/off 

ExMAnEtc, -Ewc, N panic, 
consternation 

exrantta strike with panic, 
frighten; amaze 

exnpattat bring to pass, 
accomplish 

extoc (adv., and prep.+gen.) 
outside 

ExTpogn, -fic, 1 bringing up, 
rearing 

“Extwp, -opoc,o Hector (Trojan 
hero in Iliad) 

Exoatvouart appear, shine 
out/forth 

exdepot carry out 

exdevyot escape 

Exkav, -otca, -ov willing(ly), 
wittingly 

€4- aor. act./mid. stem of aipeo 

Edad, Ac, nh olive-tree 

EaBov aor. of AapBava 


on each occasion 


€AaGov aor. of AavOave 

*Enatera, -dc,n Elatea (town in 
Phocis) 

ehattav,-ov smaller; fewer; less 


on account of, tedavva drive (tr. and intr.); drive 


out; march 

EAapoc, -0d, o/ deer 

edayictoc, yn, -ov smallest, least: 
fewest 


Edaxov aor. of hayxave 
eheyxo test, examine 
eAeiv aor. inf. act. of aipeo 
Edevoc, -ov living in the marshes 
‘EAEvn, nec, 1 Helen 
ereveepid, -iic,n freedom 
EAevOepoc, -, -ov free 
EdevOepow set free 
"EXegavtivn, -nc, 1 Elephantine 
(city in Egypt) 
£AeaC, -avtoc, 0 elephant 
€Anvea perf. of Epyouar 
€ANdOnv aor. pass. of AanPave 
€A08- aor. stem of Epxopar 
€Arnov aor. of Acino 
édicca turn 


#eAxecinendoc, -ov_ with trailing 


robes 


#éeAxnOpoc, -0b, 0 [act of] being 


carried off, seizure 


tédxo pull, drag 


‘EAAac, -adoc,n Greece 

eMeinot be lacking in, fall short 
of (+gen.) 

“EdAny, ~Nvoc, 0 a Greek 

‘EdAnvixoc, —n,-ov Greek 

‘EAAncnovtoc, ov, 0 the 
Hellespont 

Ehoc, ove, 70 marsh 

edmito hope, expect 

€Anic, -i6oc, y hope 

Epna8ov aor. of pavOave 


Epovtov, —nv (refl. pron.) myself 
(9.1/4a) 
epBaivet step on/into, embark, 


board 
enparrot throw in, put in 
Epodov aor. of BAwocko 
Ep0c, -n, -Ov (poss. adj.) my, 
mine 
Eumerpoc, -ov experienced, skilled 
epnipnanurt fill 
Epmiprpnt burn, set on fire 
euntatot fall into/on/upon 
EuTvoUC, -ovv alive 
éunodev (adv.) in the way (+dat-) 


épmpocOev (adv.) in front, ahead 
eumpoc®roc, -ov_ in front, fore 
eudavnc, Ec open, obvious 
EUgvtoc, ~OV inborn, innate 
ev (prep.+dat.) in, on, among 
ev toute meanwhile 
EvaryKaAiopon take in one’s 
arms, clasp 
evavtiov (+gen.) opposite, facing; 
(as adv.) face to a face 
evavtioopat oppose, withstand 
(+dat.) 
évavtioc, -G,-ov opposite, 
facing, opposed to 
évSeectepac (compar. adv.) ina 
morelrather deficientlinadequate 
way 
évbera,, Gc, 1 lack 
evdidautt give in, surrender 
Evdikoc, -ov just, legitimate 
évboGev (adv.) from inside 
évSov (adv.) inside 
#évéuta, -ov, ta clothes 
eveyK- aor. act./mid. stem of ¢épa 
evedpevo lie in ambush 
EVEL be in (+dat.) 
évecti (impers.) it is possible 
(+dat.) 
évexa (prep.tgen.) because of, 
for the sake of (usually follows 
its noun) 
Evepyeta, Gc, | activity, operation 
évOa (adv.) thereupon 
evOade (adv.) here 
EvOev (adv.) from there; 
Z ae 
EvOev pev . 
side, 
#évi = ev 
Ewen (indecl. adj.) nine 
#eweénw (and even) tell, tell of 
#evwviuap (adv.) for nine days 
Ewoew consider, understand; 
discover 
Evoke dwell in, inhabit 
Evtad0a (adv.) bere, there, at this 
point 
evteiGev (adv.) from then; from 
herelthere; thereupon 
EvtoAn, jc, 1 order, command 
Evtoc (prep. +gen.) within, inside 
Evtoc, “ove, to = weapon 
evtuyyavat fall in with, meet 
with, come upon 
(+dat. »13.1/2b(iii)) 


.€vOev SE on one 
. on the other 


#efodric (adv.) 


ef = ex 

e€ (indecl. adj.) six 

etayopevo (fut. e€epG, 18.1/4 note 
2) make known, speak of; 
speak out, utter aloud 

etayot lead, bring out 

eCarpeot take out, remove 

e€aiccw rush forth 

eEaigvnc (adv.) suddenly 

e€axociot, -a1,-a 600 

e€eAopar (aor. cEnrouny) 
out 

etapaptavat make a mistake; do 
wrong against (eic+acc.) 

e€avicmptt (mid. and intr. tenses 
of act.) stand up from, get up 
from (a table) 

etanataw deceive, trick 

eonivyc (adv.) suddenly 

ebapxew be quite enough, suffice 

once more, anew 

eteipyot shut out from, drive 
out 

e€ekavvat drive out, expel, 
exile; (intr.) march out 

ovat (go out, come out 


jump 


etep 
#eEepo fut. of e€ayopeva 


étecti (impers.) it is 
allowed/possible {+dat. and inf., 
21.1/4a) 

eterato examine 

etevptcxot _ find out, discover 

efnxovta (indecl. adj.) 60 

enKoctoc, -1,-Ov sixtieth 

efnapuny aor. of e€adAopar 

ebjic (adv.) in order, in a row 

eEixveopor (principal parts as for 
aouKveopat) suffice 

etov (acc. absol.) it being 
permitted/possible (21.1/5) 


e€onAiCopar arm oneself 
completely 
eto (+gen.) outside 


eto fut. of Exo 

ede push out 

Eoixa resemble, seem 
(+dat.,13. 1/2b(iv)), (19.1/3a) 
EOUKE _{impers. ) it seems 

€0pt, ~iic, 1 feast, festival | 

enayyeAdopart profess, make 
profession of 

EnaGov aor. of nacyo 

Enaivetnc,-ov,0 admirer 

énaiveot praise, commend 

Emaivoc, -ov,0 praise 


mh 


Auejnqeosoa g 


: 


Auejnqesoa 


énavepxonart return 

Enavopbow remedy (a situation) 

Enavo (prep.+gen.) upon 

énax6nc,-ec burdensome 

eneyeipot awaken, rouse up 

enet (conj.) since, when 

énetyouot hurry, hasten; be eager 

enerdav (conj.+subj.) when (ever) 

éne1dy (conj.) when, since, 
because 
Ener taxLCta as soon as 

Enewt be upon 

énevta (adv.) then, next 

enebayot lead out against 

enepyouatt go against, attack 
(+dat.); come on, approach 

enepataot ask (a question) 

enexot hold back, check 

em (prep. ) (+acc.) on to, to, 
against; (+gen.) on; in the 
direction of; in the time of; 
(+dat. ) at, on, upon; with a view 
to; in the power of 

empaivat step on to (+gen. or 
dat.) 

empoadrot throw upon, impose 
upon 

emBarnc, -00,0 passenger 

emBrpato put on board 

empovievo plot against 

emBovAn, ~jc, n plot 

emvytyvopatt come after 

*Emidayvoc, -ov, 1 Epidamnus 
(town on the east coast of 
Adriatic) 

*Enidavpoc, -ov, 1 Epidaurus 
(town in southern Greece) 

embdeikvOut prove, show, 
demonstrate; exhibit, display 

eményeo come to stay ina 
place, visit 

emdidoprt | give in addition 

emeiknc, -€c reasonable, 
moderate, fair 

emierkGc (adv.) fairly, quite 

em.Oouny aor. of neiBopar 

em@ Dew desire, yearn for 
(+gen.,13. 1/2a(ii)) 

ENLODUIG, ic, n desire, 
passion 

emKaheopart call upon, summon 

énixear lie upon, be upon 

emxovpen help, remedy (+dat.) 

Enixovpoc, -ov, 0 helper, ally; 
(pl.) mercenaries 


emdavOavopait forget (+acc. or 
gen., 13.1/2a(iii)) 

EMPEAELA, ic, N concern, care 

tempedcopor care for 

(+gen.,13.1/2a(ii)), take care 

empednteov one must take care 
of (+gen.) ) (24.1/5) 

EmopKid, c,h perjury 

emsinwt fall upon, attack (+dat.) 

éninvoia, ae, n inspiration 

*Emnoaan, -fv, ai Epipolae 
(plateau above Syracuse) 

émnovew labour on 


ENMICKONEW inspect, examine, 
observe 
temictapar know how to; 


understand (19.1/3b) 
emicteddot send to 
EMICTHEN, -NC, 11 understanding, 
knowledge 
EMCTOAN, —ic, N order, command; 
(pl.) letter, epistle 
emctpepot turn about 
ENUTHSELG, —wV, Ta necessities of 
life, provisions 
emmberoc, 8, -ov suitable, 
useful for; friendly 
emtiOnpit put/place upon 
(+dat.); (mid.) attack (+dat.) 
Emtiyao censure (+dat.) 
emtpenot entrust; allow (+dat.) 
emtpexot overrun 
emgepopart move (intr.) 
enipBovoc, -ov burdensome 
emdpatta block up 
emyaipot rejoice at (+dat. ) 
emyeipeo attempt, take in hand 
(+dat., 13.1/2b(iii)) 
Emyaptoc, -ov (also -G,-0v) of 
the country, local 
#€mhet0 3rd s. aor. of REAOLAL 
énopat follow (+dat., 
13.1/2b(iii)) 
#€nopov (aor., no pres. exists) 
give, furnish 
énoc, ov, 10 word 
wc Emoc Eineiv so to speak 
(22.1/1a(vi)) 
Enpiany aor. of @veopar 
Enta (indecl. adj. ) seven 
Epactnc, -0d,0 lover 
epaw love, desire passionately 
(+gen.,13.1/2a(ii)) 
tépratouat work, perform, 


a 


épyov, -0v, 10 task, labour, job, 
deed, action; fact, achievement; 
field 
épyp in fact, indeed 
Epya napexo give trouble 
#HEPENTOHOL feed on (+acc.) 
#epemov, OD, t0 oar 
EPEO, fut. of AEyO 
Epa, Gc, 7 solitude, desert, 
wilderness 
Epnpoc (also Epfpoc),-ov empty, 
deserted, desolate, devoid 
#epinpoc, -ov (m. pl. nom. epinpec, 
acc. Epinpac) trusty, faithful 
Eptc, -t50c, n strife (acc. Eptv) 
Eppaiov, -ov, t0 godsend, 
windfall, treasure 
EPUNVEVC, -EMC, 0 interpreter 
‘Epic, -od, 0 Hermes 
“Eppov, —avoc, 0 Hermon 
épno creep, crawl; move about, 
spread; go 
Eppa go to one’s harm, go to hell 
#epveo drag 
tépyopat come, go (18.1/3 and 
Appendix 3 
Epawc, -wtoc,d love, desire; 
(personified, with cap.) Love 
teparao, ask (aor. nponny) 
EPOTLKOC, —N, OV amorous, in 
_ love 
&C = 1c 
EcOio eat 
#ecBhoc, ~n, -ov brave 
EcHOC, -08, 0 swarm 
Ecopan fut. of eipi (be) (3rd s. 
_ €ctat) 
Ecopaw see eicopaw 
Ecrappar perf. mid./pass. of 
_ CREIpa 
EcnEpa, ic, j evening 
Ecnepoc,-ov offat evening; (as m. 
. "oun with cap.) the Evening Star 
Ecnouny aor. of € Emopat, 
Ector 3rd s. fut. of emt (be) 


Etaipoc (epic also Etapac), Ov, 0 
companion, comrade 

"Eteovikoc, -ov,0 Eteonicus 
(Spartan commander) 

Etepoc, -G -ov (pron. and adj.) 
one or the other of two 

Etépac (adv.) in the other way 
a@cétepac quite otherwise 

et (adv.) still, yet; further 
én Kal viv even now 

Eromato get ready, prepare 

Etoipoc, -n, -ov ready, ready to 
hand, prepared; fixed, certain 

Et0c, ~0vc, 10 year 

Etpanopnv aor. of tpenopor 

ETvXOV aor. of tuyxava 

ed (adv.) well 
edireyo speak well of (+acc., 

22. 1/2f{i1)) 

ednotew treat well, do good 
to (+acc., 22. 1/2flii)) 
evnpdttw fare well, be 
prosperous 

evyevnc, -ec noble, well-born; 
generous 

evyvactoc, -ov well-known 

evdsaipovea prosper, thrive; be 
happy 

evda1povid, ic, prosperity, 
happiness 

evdaipov, -ov blessed with good 
fortune; happy; rich 

Evdauidac, -ov,0 Eudamidas 

evdoxipoc, -ov famous, glorious 

evdo sleep 

EvEATIC, -1 
evedms-) 

evepyectd, ~dc,n kindness, 
service 

evepyetew do good to, benefit 

evepyemnc, -0v, 0 benefactor 

evepyetmnteov one must benefit 
(24.1/5) 


hopeful (stem 


EcTHKaC, -via, ~Oc standing (perf. #eV@povoc (epic Et-),-ov _fair- 


Pple. of ictapat) (or Ectac, —fica, 
| 0c) (19.1/1) 
Ect. it is possible (21.1/4 note1); 
, there is 
Ecyatoc, —n,-ov furthest, last; 
, Worst (18.1/6) 
Ecxov aor. of Exo 
Etaipa, -ic, 1 female companion; 
Prostitute, courtesan 


EvNALoc,-ov sunny, with a sunny 
aspect 
throned 

e000 (+gen.) straight towards 


Ev0vSnpoc, -0v, 0 Euthydemus 

evOuc (adv.) at once, 
straightaway 

evdkie1a, Gc, fame, glory 

Evxieténe, -ov,0 Eucleides 

evraBeonar be cautious, beware, 
take care 


Auejnqesoa £ 


Auejnqesoa £ 


evdoyoc,-ov reasonable, sensible 
evpevnec, -ec well-disposed, 
kindly, favourable 
#evppedinc (epic e-),-ov armed 
with a good ash spear 
evpopoud, ~dc, 1 beauty of form 
or body | 
evvn, -fic, 1 bed; marriage; sex 
evvoua, ae y good will 
evdvouc, -ovv well-disposed 
#evndoea have a fine voyage 
evnopid, Ac, abundance, 
means 


evnpacid, ic, 7 prosperity 


allow; (mid.) aim at, long for, 
desire (+gen.) 
egicmurt set over, appoint 
epopaot oversee, observe, watch 
Epvyov aor. of devyo 
£90v be naturally, was naturally 


(see odo) 


#éy8aipw hate 


€x8éc (adv.) yesterday 

ExOrct0c supl. of £x9p0c 

£x80c, -ovc, 10 hatred 

ExOpa, Hc, 1 enmity, hostility 

£x8poc, -i-ov hostile (supl. 
ExG1ct0c) 


evp- aor. act./mid. stem of evpicka ex8po0c, -00,0 (personal) enemy 


evpnxa perf. of evpicxa 
Evptaisnc, -ov,0 Euripides 
(tragic poet) 
tevpicxo find; get; invent 
edpoc, “ove, 10 breadth 
evpvc, -eia, ~0 broad, wide 
Evpuc@evc, -éac, o Eurystheus 
(King of Mycenae) 

Evpomn, -nc,n Europa (character 
_in mythology) 

evcxioc, -ov well-shaded 

evctoxoc,-ov aiming well 

evtaKtac (adv.) in good order 

evtpogid, ~fic, n proper nurture 

evtvyea be fortunate/lucky 

EVvTUANC, ~€C fortunate, lucky 

EVTUYLE, Hc, ) good fortune 

Evruxoc, -ov,0 Eutychus 

evtuyae (adv.) 

EVONED shout in triumph 

Evdopiov, -wvoc,o Exuphorion 
(father of Aeschylus) 

evyapic,-1 charming (stem 
evyapit-) 

EvxN, “fic, 1 prayer 

evyopor pray 

evevupoc,-ov of good name or 
omen; euphemistically for left, 
on the left hand (the side of a 
bad omen) 
#evopiate disregard, neglect 
evaxeopuar have a feast/party 
ed’ = ém 
€¢’ @te on condition that (+inf. 
or fut. ind., 16.1/1 note 4) 

Edavnv aor. of daivopar 

Egnpepoc, -ov living but a day; 
mortal 

Eonv impf. of nut (7.1/2) 

Edtrprt send; set on, send against; 


Exivoc, -ov,0 hedgehog 

expiiv impf. of xpn 

EXupoc, -d, -Ov strong, secure 

téxyo have, hold, check; (intr.) 

land, put in; (+adv.) be in a 
certain condition; (+inf.) be 
able 

EGoc, -8,-ov of the morning 

EMpaKa perf. of opaw 

eopov impf. of opawo 

Ec (conj.) (+av~subj.) until; 
(+opt.) until; (+ind.) while, until 
(21.1/2 

éac, €a@ (acc. go), 1 dawn 
(13.1/1a) 


Zaypevc, -eac,o Zagreus 
(another name of Dionysus) 


with good fortune #CaGeoc, -3,-ov very holy, sacred 


Caan, —nc, 1 squall, storm 
ttaw be alive, live, pass one’s life 

Cevyvout yoke, bind, join 

Zeic, Atoc, 6 Zeus (poetical also 
Zijva, Zyvoc, Znvi) 

feo boil 

tndow admire, envy, emulate 

nid, ic, y fine, penalty, loss 

Cnpi0@ Fie, punish 

Znvobepic, -150c,0 Zenothemis 

tnrew look for, seek (+acc.) 

Crymerc, -ewc, y search, inquiry, 
investigation 

Cuyov, -00, 10 yoke; bench (of 
ship) 

Caypadoc, ~0v, 0 painter 

Coypéo take prisoners (alive) 

Covn, -n¢, n, belt, girdle 

CGov, -ov, 10 animal, creature 

Caoc, -n, -ov_ alive, living 

Cao=Cao live, pass one’s life 


or; than 
a (particle) indeed, really 
a Ist s. impf. of et (be) 
118 oc said he (see note on 13.3(i) 
L7) 
4 (adv.) where 
fe impf. of épyopav/etur 
npao be a young man 
npn, nc, 1 youth 
iyayov aor. of aya 
TYELOV, -ovoc, 0 leader, guide 
nyeonat lead (+dat.); think, 
consider 
‘Hyéctpatoc, -ov, © Hegestratus 
#nbe (conj.) and 
néer 3rd s. past of oda (19.1/3 
and Appendix 3) 
néecav 3rd pl. past of otda (19.1/3 
and Appendix 3) 
ndeac (adv.) with pleasure, 
gladly, sweetly, pleasantly 
nin (adv.) (by) now, already, 
from now on 
Tin Ist s. past of ot3a (19.1/3 and 
Appendix 3) 
tnSou01 enjoy, be pleased with 
(+dat. ) 
ndovn, “fic, n, pleasure 
duc, -eia,-0 sweet, pleasant, 
enjoyable (supl. nductoc) 
_(10.1/3a) 
né(=%) or 
#néAtoc = TAtoc 
Toc, -ove, 10 custom, usage, 
character; (in pl.) manners, 
, customs 
nktcta (adv.) 
_ atall 
NKOvHLEVOC, ~N, ~OV perf. 
, Inid./pass. pple. of axovaw 
nko have come (fut. nEo will 
come) 
HGov aor. of Epxopaveipe 
MKia, ec, 7 time of life, age 
"Ha1080pa, ac, Heliodora 
HWMoc, -ov, 0 sun; (personified, 
, with cap.) Sun-god 
Nhat be seated, sit 
ap, -atoc, 10 day 
Tweic (pron. ) we (a. 1/2) 
TEpa, -ac, a day 
qua (tH) 7 MHEpa at dawn 
_ kad’ nepav daily, by day 
WétEpoc, -Z, -ov (poss. adj.) 


as 


least of all, no, not 


#iypoc (conj.) 


our 


#pi6pavctoc, -ov_ half-broken, 


broken in half 
Ticve, -eia,-v half 
when 
t= eav 
iv 3rd s. impf. of ey be 
iw 8’ eyo said I (see note on 
13.3(i) 1 6) 
TveyKov aor. of oepa 
inap, -atoc, 10 liver 
Timerpoc, -ov, 1 mainland; 
continent 
Tyrictapny impf. of enictapon 
“Hoa, -Gc,n Hera (consort of 
Zeus) 
‘HpaxAe1a, ac, 4 Heraclea (town 
on Black Sea) 
‘HpaxAertoc, -ov,0 Heraclitus 
‘HpaxAfic, -KAzovc,o Heracles 
(=Hercules) 
npepa (adv.) gently, softly 
‘Hpodotoc, -ov, 0 Herodotus 
(historian) 
npouny aor. of eparaa 
“Hpasne, -ov,0 Herodes 
Tipac, -woc,o hero (13.1/1b(i)) 
Teav 3rd pl. impf. of eipi be 
jye8a 2nd s. impf. of cipi be 
envy aor. of RSopar 
Te@opny aor. of aicbavopar 
‘Hctodoc, -ov, 0 Hesiod (early 
Greek poet) 
Tevxato be quiet, keep quiet 
Nevxh quietly, gently 
Tevyug, tic, peace, quiet 
Tevyoc, -n,-Ov quiet, peaceful 
Tyttaopat be defeated 
Tyttwv, httov (compar. adj.) 
weaker, inferior (17.1/2 note 3) 
nibpov aor. of evpicxo 
“Hoatctoc, -ov,0 Hephaestus 
(god of fire) 
TY - ~otc, n echo (13.1/1B(ii)) 
#nac, notc, 7 dawn; (personified, 
with cap.) Dawn 


OaKEw sit 

OGxKoc, -0v, 0 seat 

Oadratta, —1NC, 7 (Ionic Gadacca) 
sea 

Oarijc, -05,0 Thales 
(philosopher from Miletus) 

#@aAoc, -ovc, 10 shoot, sprout 
Oapa (adv.) often 


lesser,’ 


Auejnqeso0a £ 


Auejnqesoa £ 


@ayvoc,-ov,0 bush, thicket 

®av- aor. stem of 8vacKo 

@avatoc,-0v, 0 death 

t@anto bury, honour with funeral 

rites 

Bappargoc, -8,-ov bold 

@appew be of good courage, take 
courage, be confident 

@apcoc (Attic Gappoc), -ovc, To 
boldness 

Oatepoc, ~d, -Ov = 0 ETEpoc 

Odttwv, Gattov quicker (compar. 


of tayve,17. 1/26) 
Oatpa,-atoc,t0 wonder, marvel; 
astonishment 


+@avualo wonder, marvel at 
(+gen.); be surprised; admire 
(+acc.) 

Savpacioc, -<Z-ov wonderful, 
strange; extraordinary 

Bavpactac (adv.) marvellously, 
wonderfully 
Govpactac ac exceedingly, 

prodigiously (22.1/1a(iii)) 

Bavpactic (adv.) marvellously, 
wonderfully 
Gavpactéc ac marvellously 
(22.1/1a(iii)) 

Ge- aor. act. /mid. stem of ti6npt 

ea, ~ac, 1 sight 

Ged, -tc, 1) goddess 

Oaitntoc, -0v,0 Theaetetus 

Gedy, -atoc, to sight, spectacle 

GeGopnar watch, gaze at, look at, 
observe 

Ocapidac, -0v, 0 Thearidas 

Beame, -06,0 spectator 

@endatoc,-ov sent by the gods 

@cioc, -G,-ov divine, of the gods 

BEAyNtpoVv, -ov, 10 charm, spell 

@2A0 wish, be willing (Ionic for 
£0610) 

8Epevoc, —n, -ov aor. pple. of 
TOeLa1 

Gepic, -S0c, y that which is meet 
and right; justice; right 

Epic ectt it is right 

@eprc, ~1S0c, 7 Themis (mother 
of Prometheus) 

@eprctoKAiic, -KAEouC, 0 
Themistocles (Athenian 
statesman) 

@eoxpitoc,-ov, 0 Theocritus 
(pastoral poet) 

Geopayeo fight against (a) god 


_, 


@e0c, 08, 0% gad, 
mMpoc Gedy in the » 
gods 

#€eoctuync, ~Ec 

Gepaneta, ~ac, n 
treatment 

Bepanevteov one si7:;, 
afterlworship (24.1 5 

Gepanevo look after, 1» 
after the interests of, 1. ,. 

#@epanav, -ovtoc, 6 ser " 

Oepporviar, -dv, ar 
Thermopylae 

Geppoc, —N,-0v hot 

8Epoc, “OVC, 10 summer 

Géc place! put! (2nd aor n- 
act. of TOnu1) 

GécOox aor. inf. of tena 

@ettahoc, -0d,0 4 Thessaltan 


hated ios 
Seri 


Geo run 

OfPar, -Ov, at Thebes 

OnBaior, -wv, ot Thebans 

OnBaioc, -&,-ov of Thebes. 
Theban 

OnKn, nC, 7 tomb 


OnAvuxac, -n, Ov female, fentin:. 

@fjAuc, -e1a,-v female 

@np,, Onpoc, 0 wild beast 

@npaw bunt 

Onpevo hunt 

Onptov, -ov, to wild beast 

Onxnc,-ov,0 (Mt) Theches 
fOvycxo die, 

Bvqtoc, —n,-0v mortal 

Boipatiov crasis for tO Wwasie’ 
#@00c, —n, -ov quick, suf" “ 

@opupew make a disturbance 

BdpuBoc, -ov, 0 70182, ain 

clamour, commotion 
Oov«DS157(¢, -OVv, 0 Thies 
(historian) 

Opaen, -n, N Thrace 

pas, Spanoes oO Thract! 

@pacoc, ove, T 2 bold . 

@pacuc, -eia, -) bold, as 

Opey- aor. act. fmid. stem 0" 

Oprveo bewail, lament": 


S gore 


Opis, tprxoc, hair | 


@uyamp, toc, dans” 
(6.1/1b) eee 
OD p0c, -08. 0 ile age 
Ic, oo 
ccna sacrifice 
$@ba (A) sacrifice 
Oto (B) rage 


_. 9 trunk, chest (of 
_cxoe.0 Thorax (a 
re 


Heat en healer 
-o,0 G@octor, Wee) 
sct/mid. stem of opao 
gv of Mt. Ida (in 
-. Idaean 
- ae. form, shape, type 
adv.) privately 
_ gov private, personal, 
oy OWN alps 
yme 00,0 private individual; 
es look! here! hey! 
vutin, of Epxopav/erpr (18.1/3 
and Appendix 3) a 
1pa. “Ov, Ta rites, sacrifices 
(ped, -Ov, TH offerings 
eneue, “Ec, 0 priest 
.pov, -0B, 70 temple, sanctuary 
-poc. “G, -OV sacred, holy 
leouvupoc, -ov, 0 Hieronymus 
1 let go, launch, send forth 
:20.1/2); (mid., poet.) be eager, 
strive 
hote, -00, 0 Jesus 
WSaxn,-ne, 1 Ithaca (island 
home of Odysseus) 
‘n 2nd s. ump. of épyopavetpr 
‘ 18.1/3 and Appendix 3) 
“O\0C.-n, -Ov sufficient; 
competent, capable (+inf.) 
“&eua beg, supplicate 
Me. -0v, 0 suppliant 
=s i: be ed (13.1/1a) 
:~a00c, 1 Iliad (epic poem 
_’: Homer) (epic p 
75 epic equivalent of gen. of 
WUE LOVv 
~ 00, 10 Ilium, Troy 
. Sao Jlium, Troy 
‘thee © cloaks (pl.) 
: . long for, desire (+gen.) 
iio eps 
2 at, to (14.1/4c(i)): 
ond.) where ( 4c(i)); 
“JS, 0 
+ al 
Mane, Toe 
daanea? ast 
i ¢ wife of Oedipus). inoue 
“™0v_ Tonic, Ionian 


Inaros (King of 


rm 


Jovdaioc, -ov,0 Jew 
imneve, -Ewc, 0 horseman, 
cavalry; rider 
innevo ride 
#innodapoc, -ov horse-taming 
‘Inno€adne, -ovce,d6 Hippothales 
‘Innoxpatnc, -0v, 0 Hippocrates 
‘Innodvtoc, -0v,0 Hippolytus 
‘Innovixoc, -ov, 0 Hipponicus 
innonotapoc, -ov, 0 
hippopotamus 
innoc,-ov,0 horse; n cavalry 
ano (ad’) innov from 
horseback 
icct 3rd pl. of ota (Appendix 3) 
ic6t 2nd s. imp. of e1pi and oida 
(Appendix 3) 
icOp0c, 00, 0 isthmus 
icpev 1st pl. of oiéa (Appendix 3) 
icoc, -n, -ov equal to (+dat.) 
tictmpi make to stand; (mid. and 
intr. tenses of act.) stand (19.1/1) 
ictopid, -Gc, n enquiry, 
investigation 
ictoc, -0d,0 loom; web 
“Ietpoc, -ov,0 Danube 
#icye (2nd s. imp. of icya, a form 
of Exo) stop! 
‘Icyopaxoc, -ov,0 Ischomachus 
icxDpoc, i, -dv powerful, strong 
icxDpac (ad.) very much, 
exceedingly 
icac (adv.) perhaps 
"Ital, -Gc,n Italy 
#iz8voeic, -ecca, -ev full of fish 
17400c, ~voc, 0 fish 
ixvoc, -ovc, 10 track, footstep 
i@ subj. of Epyopaveins (Appendix 
3) 


"I@Axioc, -a,-ov_ of Iolcus (city at 
east of Thessaly) 

Lav, Lodca, iov pple. of 
Epxyopar/eipr (Appendix 3) 


x@yo crasis for Kai eyo 

Kadpeioc, -G,-ov Cadmean (i.e. 
Theban) 

Ka@aiatta make bloody, stain 
with blood 

KaGo1peot take down, destroy 

xa8aipot cleanse, purify 

xa@apoc, -&,-ov free from 
guilt/defilement, pure 

KaGevdso sleep 

KaOnuat be seated (19.1/3b) 


iS 


Auejnqesoa 


Aueinqesoa £ 


@apvoc,-ov,0 bush, thicket 

@av- aor. stem of OvacKo 

@avatoc,~ov, 60 death 

t®anto bury, honour with funeral 

rites 

@appareoc, -a,-ov bold 

Cappew be of good courage, take 
courage, be confident 

@apcoc (Attic Bappoc), -ovc, to 
boldness 

8&tepoc, -d, -ov = 0 Etepoc 

O&ttov, BttoV quicker (compar. 


of tayve,17. 1/26) 
Gata, -atoc,t0 wonder, marvel; 
astonishment 


+@avualo wonder, marvel at 
(+gen.); be surprised; admire 
(+acc.) 

@avpacioc,-Z-ov wonderful, 
strange; extraordinary 

Pavpactac (adv.) marvellously, 
wonderfully 
Oavpactac ac exceedingly, 

prodigiously (22.1/1a(iii)) 

Gavpactac (adv.) marvellously, 
wonderfully 
Cavpactic ac marvellously 
(22.1/1a(iii)) 

Ge- aor. act/mid. stem of Onur 

62a, ~ac, sight 

6G, -dc, 7 goddess 

Oeaitmtoc, -ov,0 Theaetetus 

@Gua, -atoc, to sight, spectacle 

OeGopar watch, gaze at, look at, 
observe 

Geapisdc, ov, 0 Thearidas 

Gearnc, -00,0 spectator 

@enratoc,-ov sent by the gods 

@eioc,-a,-ov divine, of the gods 

GBEAyNtpPOV, -ov, 10 charm, spell 

@2A0 wish, be willing (Ionic for 
e0eho) 

OEpEvoc, -n, -ov aor. pple. of 
“mi@epa 

OEuic, -180c, 1) that which is meet 
and right; justice; right 

epic ectt it is right 

@eurc, -d0c, 1 Themis (mother 
of Prometheus) 

@epictoKAfjc, -KAEouc, Oo 
Themistocles (Athenian 
statesman) 

@edxpitoc, -ov, 0 Theocritus 
(pastoral poet) 

Gcopayeo fight against (a) god 


@e0c, -06, o/n ~god(dess) 
mpoc Gea@v in the name of the 
gods 
#@eoctuyne, -ec hated by the gods 
Gepanerd, Ac, n service, 
treatment 
Gepanevtéov one must look 
afterlworship (24.1/5) 
Gepanevo look after, tend; look 
after the interests of, protect 
#0epanov, -ovtoc, 0 servant 
Gepponvaan, -Gv, at 
Thermopylae 
Geppoc, —n,-ov hot 
G€poc, Ove, 10 summer 
Géc place! put! (2nd s. aor. imp. 
act. of t1@nut) 
@ecOar aor. inf. of TLOEpL 
@ettadoc, -0d,0 a Thessalian 
Gem run 
Onpar, -dv, a Thebes 
OnPaiot, -wv, ot Thebans 
OnPaioc, -g,-ov of Thebes, 
Theban 
6nKn, —nC, 1) tomb 
OndvKOC, -n, -Ov oe feminine 
@ijAuc, -e1a,-v female 
np, Onpoc, 0 wild beast 
Onpaw hunt 
Snpevo hunt 
Onpiov, -ov, 70 wild beast 
Onxnc, -ov, o (Mt.) Theches 
t8vacko die, 
Ovntoc, —q,-0v. mortal 
Goipatiov crasis for 10 ipatiov 
#800c, -n, -Ov quick, swift 
GopuBew make a disturbanceldi 
GopvBoc, -ov,0 noise, din, 
clamour, commotion 
OovKDSiSnc, -ov, 6 Thucydides 
(historian) 
Opaxn, -nCc, n Thrace 
Opae, Opaxoc, « 0 Thracian 
@pacoc, -ovc, 0 boldness 
@pacie, ~cia,-0 bold, brave 
@pew- aor, act./mid. stem of «pee 
Gpnvew bewail, lament ove? rs 
Opis, tprxdc, Nn Aair (5.1/5 ne 
@vyamnp, -tpoc, ) daughter 
(6. 1/1b) 
@Dp0c, -06, 0 spirit, bear 
Opa, -ac, 4, door 
Bucid, ic, n sacrifice 
+OGe (A) sacrifice 
@tw (B) rage 


tare 


_ 


eapat, -axoc,o trunk, chest (of 
body) 

Oupak, Koc, 0 Thorax (a 
Boeotian) 


Tdopat heal, cure 

tarpoc, -0d, 0 doctor, healer 

i8- aor. act./mid. stem of opa 

‘JSatoc, -d,-ov of Mt. Ida (in 
Crete), Idaean 


18ed, ic, n form, shape, type 

151g ade), privately 

{S10c, 8, -Ov private, personal, 
one’s own 

i8i@tnCc, Ov, 0 private individual, 
layman 

i600 (adv.) look! here! hey! 


tevat inf. of epreaelis (18.1/3 
and Append ix 3) 
iepa, -dv, Ta rites, sacrifices 
tepeia, -wv, ta offerings 
iepeve, EMC, 0 priest 
iepov, -00, 10 temple, sanctuary 
tepoc, -G, -ov sacred, holy 
‘epavupoc, -ov,0 Hieronymus 
ttn let go, launch, send forth 
(20.1/2); (mid., poet.) be eager, 
strive 
‘Incotc, -0d, 0 Jesus 
Waxy, nc, Ithaca (island 
home of Odysseus) 
16 2nd s. imp. of Epyonavetwn 
(18.1/3 and Appendix 3) 
ixavoc, =n, ov sufficient; 
. Competent, capable (+inf.) 
lKEteva@ beg, supplicate 
LketHC, ~ov, 0 suppliant 
T ®c,-wv propitious (13.1/1a) 
hae, ~a80c, ) Iliad (epic poem 
#h. by Homer) 
tot epic equivalent of gen. of 
= IMoc Thov 
7 10V, Ov, 10 Ilium, Troy 
ieee “ov, 1 Ilium, Troy 
7 cloth: Wise % cloak; (pl.) 
JElpa long for, desire (+gen. 
‘Ya (con). (+subj. or o ee ra 


ae th, 
(4ind,) iibers to (14. WAcii)); 


Va, 
aati 0, 0 yee (King of 


“Nc, Iocasta (mother 
of Oedipus) 


A ate 
Oc 
»~Ov_ Tonic, Ionian 


a 


Tovdaioc, -ov, o Jew 


imnevc, -Eac,o horseman, 347 
cavalry; rider § 
imnevo ride g 
#innodapoc, -ov horse-taming Ss 
‘InnoBadne, -ove,o Hippothales = 
‘Innoxpame, “Ov, 0 Hippocrates J 


‘Innodwtoc, -ov, 0 Hippolytus 

‘Innovtkoc, -ov,0 Hipponicus 

innonotapoc, -ov, O 
hippopotamus 

innoc, -0v,0 horse; 1 cavalry 
ano (a¢’) innov from 
horseback 

icdict 3rd pl. of oi80 (Appendix 3) 

ic@t 2nd s. imp. of eipi and o1da 
(Appendix 3) 

icBpoc, 03,0 isthmus 

icpev Ist pl. of oida (Appendix 3) 

icoc, -n,-ov equal to (+dat.) 

tictnut make to stand; (mid. and 

intr. tenses of act.) stand (19.1/1) 

ictopid, ec, enquiry, 
investigation 

ictoc, -00,0 loom; web 

“Ictpoc, -ov, 0 Danube 

#icye (2nd s. imp. of icyo, a form 

of Exo) stop! 

"Tcxopaxoc, ov, 0 Ischomachus 

icxDpoc, -G,-0v powerful, strong 


icyDpéc (ad.) very much, 
exceedingly 
icwc (adv.) perhaps 


Trad, -ac, 7 Italy 
#ixvoerc, -ecca, -ev full of fish 

iz0c, boc, 0 “fish 

ixvoc, -ove, <0 track, footstep 

i@ subj. of Epyonarv/eipt (Appendix 
3) 

Todxtoc, -G,-ov of Iolcus (city at 
east of Thessaly) 

i@v, Lotca, iov pple. of 
Epxyopat/eipt (Appendix 3) 


Kaya crasis for kai eyo 

Kadueioc, -&,-o0v Cadmean (i.e. 
Theban) 

KaSayatt make bloody, stain 
with blood 

xa@arpeot take down, destroy 

KaGaipot cleanse, purify 

xa@apoc, i, -ov free from 
guilt/defilement, pure 

xa@evda sleep 

xa@nar be seated (19.1/3b) 


Auejnqeooa £ 


xa0ito sit down (tr. and intr.); 
(mid.) sit down (intr.) 

Kaicmpit set down; put ina 
certain state; appoint; establish; 

(mid. and intr. tenses of act.) 

settle down; come into a certain 

state; be appointed; be 
established 
KdGo0S0c, -ov, ) way down 
xa8opamt see, catch sight of, 
look down on 
xadunepS_ev (adv.) from above 
Kat (conj.) and; (adv.) also; even; 
actually, in | fact 

xai...xat both... and 

te* ... Kai both ...and 

Kat yop in fact; yes, certainly 

xai 8n and really, moreover; as 
a matter of fact; look!; let us 
suppose (13.1/3c) 

Kat dn Kat and especially, and 

in particular 

Kai pny what's more; look! 

KaLvoc, —n,-0v_ fresh, new, novel 

xainep although (+pple. 
12,1/2a(iii)) 

KQLPOC, -0d, 0 right time; 
opportunity; time; crisis 

Kaicap, -apoc,o Caesar 

xaitou (particle) and yet, 
however (13.1/3c(iv)) 

txaiw burn, kindle, set fire to 

Kaxnyopid, ~ac, 1 slander 

Kaktd, Gc, wickedness 

KaKiCo abuse 

KaKtov,-ov worse (compar. of 

KaxK0c) 

Kaxodaipov, -ov unlucky, 
unfortunate 

kaxovoua, -c, y malice 

Kaxoc, -n,-0v_ bad, evil, wicked; 
cowardly; mean, lowly; (neuter 
used as noun) trouble 

KaKa (KaKxdc) Aeyo speak ill of 
(+acc., 22. 1/2f(ii)) 

KaKG. (Kaxdc) movew treat 
badly; do harm to (+acc., 
22.1/2f(ii)) 

KaKOw ruin; wrong, maltreat 

xaxdéic (adv.) badly, wickedly 
xaxac Exo be in a bad 
state/condition 

KaAec- aor. act./mid. stem of 
KoAew 

xarew call, summon; name 


KaddArxpatidac, -ov, 0 
Callicratidas 

KoAAipayoc, -ov,0 Callimachus 
(Alexandrian poet) 

KGAAtCtOC, —n, ov most beautiful 
(supl. of KaAoc) 

KadAtov,-ov more beautiful 
(compar. of KaAoc) 

KGAAoc, -ovc, 10 beauty 

KaAoc, -n,-0v beautiful, good, 
fine; honourable 

Kadvyo, -otc, 1 Calypso (nymph 
who detained Odysseus on the 
island Ogygia) (13.1/1b(ii)) 

xaddc (adv.) well, rightly 
Kahaic Exo be in a good 

state/condition 

Kapnaoc, -ov, o/y camel 

Kaptve (aor. Exapov) toil, labour 

xourto bend 

xv crasis for kai dv and kat eav 

x@v crasis for xai év 

Kamvoc, -od, 0 smoke 

xapd1d, dic, 7 heart 

KapSotxot, -ov, ot Kurds 

#xapn, —Nt0c, 10 head 

Kapa, -Gc, 1) Caria (region in 
S.W. Asia Minor) 

Kapkivoc, -ov,0 crab 

Kapnoc, -00,0 fruits, harvest 

Kaptepoc, -G,-ov strong, 
mighty 

#xactyvntoc, -ov, 0 brother 

Kata (prep.) (+acc.) in, on, at; in 
the region of; by, according to; 
down, throughout, during; in 
relation to, with respect to 
KOTO YiV Kat Kata @arattav 
by land and by sea 
(+gen.) below, down from; 
against 

xataBaivat go down, come 
down 

KotopiBate make go down, 

ring down 

xatayehawt laugh at, mock 
(+gen.) 

Kataytyvacxet condemn (acc.of 
the charge, gen. of the person, 
23.1/1k(i)) 

Katayopevo (fut. katepo, 18.1/4 
note 2) denounce 

xatayot take/lead down; bring 
back/restore (from exile) 

Katasovr0w enslave 


xatadto make to sink, lay to rest 
#catabvacKot die 

KaTaKGAURT@ cover over 

Kataxeipat lie down 

Kataxont cut to pieces 

xataxptvat give sentence against 
(acc. of penalty, gen. of person, 
23.1/1R(i)) 

kataAapBavat overtake, come 
across; seize, catch, capture 

xatareya pick, choose; recount 
(18.1/4 note 1) 

Katareinwt leave bebind, 
bequeath 

KataAucre, -eac, n overthrow, 
destruction 

xatarto bring to an end, 
destroy; finish; (intr.) stay, lodge 

KataperyvOpit mix in, combine 

Katavn, -nc, 1) Catana (city in 
Sicily) 

Katavtikpv (prep.+gen.) 
opposite 

Katamavw put an end to (+acc.) 

Kartantntot fall down 

Katanheat sail down/back 

Katamhovc, -ov, 0 arrival in port 

Katapaopar call down curses on 
(+dat.) 

Katackevalo prepare, arrange 

KQTOCKOMOC, -0v, 0 scout, spy; 


right 


inspector 

Katactpédopar subdue, subject 
to oneself 

Katactpodn, —fic, 1 overthrowing; 
conclusion 


#katapOipevoc, —n,-ov dead 
Katadpovew despise, look down 


on (+gen.) 
katayew pour down, shed 
Kataynoifouor vote against 


(acc. of penalty, gen. of person, 
23.1/1k(i)) 
KareAunov aor. of KataAeino 
kateneiyo press hard 
Katépyouait go downl/back; 
return from exile 
katecOiot eat up, devour 
Karexot, hold back, check 
Katyyopew accuse (acc. of 
charge, gen. of person, 
23.1/1k(i)) 
katicya hold back, check 
Katonw (adv., and prep.+gen.) 


after 


KATORTpPOV, -0v, 70 mirror 
Katoxn, -fic, 1 possession (by a 


spirit) 
kato (adv.) below, down 
xave- fut. and aor. act./mid. stem 
of kato 
#xe(v) = Gv 


Kefre, -ntoc,o Cebes 
Keipat lie; be placed (19.1/3b) 
KEivOC, —N, -0 = Exeivoc 
Keipo cut (the hair), shear 
Keice = exeice 
KEKpLKG perf. of xptva 
KEKTHHAL own, possess (perf. of 
xtaopat 19. 1/3a) 
#xéAev80c, -0v, 1 road, path 
Kerevcteov one must order 
(24.1/5) 
txedebo order, urge, tell . . . to, 
bid 
KeAnc, -ntoc, 0 fast-sailing ship, 
pinnace 
#xeAopar _urge, order, command 
#xeve0c, -d, —Ov= KEVOC 
KEVvOC, -1, Ov empty 
KEvtpov, -0v, 10 goad 
KepawvDp mix 
KEpPac, -atoc, TO horn; branch (o f 
a river); with gen. xepac, wing 
of an army/fleet (13.1/b(iii)) 
Kepdoc, ove, 10 gain; profit 
#xev0o hide, conceal 
KEgaAn, ~fic, 1 head 
Kndepav, -ovoc, 0 protector 
Kfpvé, ~uKoc, ° herald 
Kine, -uxoc, 0 4 Cilician 
xivitvevo be in danger, run a 
risk; be likely to (+inf.) 
Kiv8Bvoc, -0v,0 danger 
KIvéw move 
Ktvnua, -atoc, 10 movement 
Kuvvpne, -ov, 0 Cinyres 
Kipxn, -nc, Circe (enchantress 
in Odyssey on island Aeaea) 
Ktov, -ovoc, 1 pillar 
KAalopevioc, -2,-0ov offfrom 
Clazomenae 
tKAaia weep; weep for, lament; 
(mid.) bewail to oneself 
xAavc- aor. act./mid. stem of 
KAGLO 
Kiéavépoc, -ov, 0 Cleander 
Kreavap, -opoc, 0 Cleanor 
Kieapetoc, ~Ov, o Clearetus 
Kiréapyoc, -ov, 0 Clearchus 


Aseinqero | 
eBINqeooa £ 


Auejnqeooa & 


Kiewwidc, -ov,0 Cleinias 
Kieto close, shut 
KA€0c, -ove, 10 glory 
KAentmc -ov, 0 thief 
tKrento steal 
KAgav, -avoc,o Cleon (Athenian 
politician) 


Koupiitec, -av, ol Curetes (minor 
divinities associated with 
orgiastic rites) 

xovpita lighten, make light 

Koddoc, -—, ~ov light, nimble 

Kovpac (adv.) _ lightly 


KpGviov, “ov, 10 skull 


KAn@eic, -€ica, -év aor. pass. pple. #xpatepoc, -i,-ov hard, strong 


of KoAeo 
#KAnIc, -TS0c, 7 rowing-bench 
KAnpovuxiKoc, ~n,-ov belonging 
to a cleruchy 
KAipag, -aKoc, 1 ladder, stairway 
Korn, ~fic, 1 theft 
KAVSOVv, -Ovoc,o wave, surf; 
turmoil 
Kiorevo steal 
Kvidoc, -ov, 1 Cnidos (city in 
Asia Minor) 
Kolpcopat sleep, slumber 
Koti (adv.) in common 
Kowoc, ~1,~-0v common, shared, 
public 
KOLVOVLE, -c, n association, 
intercourse 
Kotvavoc, -00, 0 poe 
#xoipaveo be lord/master of, rule 
over (+gen.) 
Kokato punish 
KoAaKeld, +c, ) flattery 
KOARoc, -ov, 6 bosom; gulf 
tonite carry, convey, bring; 
(mid. ) acquire, recover 
Kounéo boast of 
#xovid, “dc, n, dust 
#xovic, -eac,) dust 
Kovov, -wvoc,o Conon 
(Athenian admiral) 
KOnoc, -0v,0 exertion, fatigue 
KONTO cut; knock on 
xopaé, aoc, 0 crow 
Kopn, ~11¢, n maiden, girl 
Kopivéio1, -ov, ot + Corinthians 


Kopiv@1oc, -a, -ov from Corinth #xpuntadvoc, -2 


Kopv80c, -ov, 1) Corinth 
#xopvOaioroc,-ov with gleaming 

helmet 

KOCHONOATtYC, -Ov, 0 citizen of 
the world 

KOCHOC, -Ov, 0 decoration, 
ornament; order; universe; 
world 

Kov(K), crasis for Kal ov(k) 

Koupevc, -eac,o barber 


xpatew hold sway/power over, 
rule, control; defeat (+gen., 
13,1/2a(i)) 

Kp&mp, ~fipoc,o mixing-bowl 

Kpatictoc, -n, -ov best, strongest 
(supl. of aya8oc, Kpeittov) 

Kpatoc -ove, t0 strength, power; 
supremacy; (personified) Might 
Kata Kpatoc vigorously 

Kpative strengthen 

Kpavyn, -fic, 1 shouting, din 

KpEac, wc, 70 meat (13.1/1D(iii)) 

Kpelttov, -ov stronger, greater; 
better (compar. of aya8oc) 

KpenaOpa, Ic, n hanging basket 

Kpepawvour hang (tr.); (mid. 
Kpépopar) hang (intr.) 

Kptvn, NC, 1 spring 

Kpntn, nc, n Crete 


#xpi (nom. and acc. s. only), 10 


barley 


txptva judge, decide; select, 


choose 
Kpicic, -eac, 1 judgement; 
decision; dispute; trial 
Kpitnc, 00,0 judge 
Kpoicoc, -ov,0 Croesus (King of 
Lydia) 
KpoKodtAoc, -0v, 0 crocodile 
Kpovidyc, -ov, 0 son of Cronos 
(ie. Zeus) 
KPOTAGOL, -BV, OL 


temples (of 
forehead ) 


#xpovvoc, -00, 0 spring, stream 


strike, knock 
Ov secret, 


Kpove 


clandestine 
xpuntoa keep secret, hide; bury; 
cover 


Tktaoyo1 acquire, get; (perf.) own, 


possess (19. 1/3a) 


txteivo kill 


K tia, -atoc, 10 (a) possession 
Krtncirnoc, -ov, 0 Ctesippus 
KtijIctc, -EMc, 1 possession 
xtile found, build 


Ktumoc, -0v, 0 din, noise 
xvaveoc, -G,-ov dark, black 


Kvatapnc,-ov, 6 Cyaxares (uncle 


of Cyrus) 

Kopepvntnc, -ov,0 helmsman, 
captain 

xvBoc, -0v, 0 (a) die; (mostly in 


pl.) dice 
#xDdaiva glorify 
KuKao stir 


KPa, -aT0C, 10 wave 

Kupatoc, -,-ov of or from 
Cyme (city in Asia Minor) 

Kunpic, -t50c, 7 the Cyprian 
(goddess), Cypris (a name of 
Aphrodite, from the island of 
Cyprus) 

Kodpnvn, -nc, ) «Cyrene (city in N. 
Africa) 

KUptoc, -G,-ov having 
power/authority 

Kipoc, -ov, 0 Cyrus (1. founder 
of the Persian empire; 2. 
younger son of Darius If) 

Kdov, Kvvoc, o/n dog 

K@Aov, -ov, 10 limb 

Kove prevent, stop (+acc. and 
inf., 24.1/7) 

Kaun, -c, n village 


AaB- aor. act./mid. stem of 
uBave 
Aayyavo obtain by lot; win as a 
portion, get (+gen.) 
Aayoc, -0,0 hare (13.1/1a) 
Aa6- aor. act./mid. stem of 
davOave 
AaOpg (adv.) secretly 
#\aOptoc, -ov secret, secretly 
#\dtivoc, -n, -ov of stone 
Aaioc, -ov, 0 Laius (father of 
Oedipus) | 
Aaiic, -l80c, n Lais 
Aaxatva, 1c, Laconian 
(Spartan) woman 
Aaxedaovioc, -ov, 0 
Lacedaemonian, Spartan 
Aaxedaipov, -ovoc, 7 
Lacedaemon, Sparta 
AaKtiCe kick 
Aaxev, -avoc,0 Laconian, 
Spartan 
AaxaviKoc, -n,-0v Laconian, 
Spartan 


raréo talk, prattle, chatter 
thopBavo take, get, capture 
duxny AopBava punish, exact 
one’s due from (napa+gen.) 
Aapnpoc, -#,-ov bright, brilliant, 
famous 
Agra shine 
tiavOava escape notice of 
(15. 1/2f); (mid.) forget 
#hGoc, -0b,0 people 
Aac@évnc, -ove,6 Lasthenes 
Aay- aor. act./mid. stem of 
Aacyyave 
Ayo — speak, say, tell, mean 
ovdev AEyo speak/talk nonsense 
AeiBo pour; let flow, shed 
treinw leave, abandon 
Agiyavov, -0v, 70 remnant 
AEANCa perf. of AavOaver 
Aeovth, ~Ac, n lion-skin 
hentoc, -n, -ov subtle, fine; 
delicate, thin 
AEcxn,, —nc, 1) conversation 
AEvKaive (aor, EhevKava) 
white, whiten 
AevKoc, ~7,-Ov white 
#revcco look upon, behold 
AEov,, -ovtoc,o lion 
Aeaviddc,-ov, 0 Leonidas 
(Spartan king) 
Aeapyoc, -ov villainous; (as 
noun) wrong-doer 
#heac, -0, 0, people (13.1/1a) 
Anén, -nc,n forgetfulness 
AnOo = havOave 
AnxvBrov, -ov, 10 little oil-flask 
#Ai\ua, -at0c, 10 arrogance, 
audacity 
Anctpikoc, —n, -ov belonging to 
pirates 
4no6- aor. pass. stem of AapBave 
Anwopat fut. of AapBave 
Atay (adv.) very, exceedingly; too 
much 
ArBon, IC, 1), Libya 
AiBuc, -voc,o a Libyan 
Aryvpoc, 8, -ov clear, shrill 
MErvoc, -n,-ov made of stone 
(see also xvtoc) 
480c, -ov,0 stone 
Anny, ~évoc,0 harbour 
Aipvn, -nc, 1 lake (especially 
marshy) 
Moc, -00,0 hunger, famine 


make 


ox 


Auejnqesoa 8 


& 
9 


Auejnqesoa 


#Aiccoum beg, beseech 
royiCopar calculate, reckon, 
consider 


Aoyoc, -0v, 0 speech, tale, word, 
account; argument; reason, 
explanation 

YN, —NC, 1 spear, javelin 

dorvdsopew abuse, revile; (mid., 
+dat.) abuse, scold 

Aownoc, 7, -Ov left, remaining 

ovo wash (the body); (mid.) 
wash oneself 

AOpoc, -ov, 0 bill 

AOXGyOc, -o8, o company 
commander, captain 

AUdiG, -ac, 1 Lydia (territory in 
west of Asia Minor) 

Ad86c, -03, 0 Lydian 

AvKaovid, -ic, 1 Lycaonia 
(country in Asia Minor) 

Avxetov, -ov, 10 the Lyceum 
(park and gymnasium in 
Athens) 

Avxtoc, -0v, 0 Lycius 

Nxoc, -ov, 0 wolf 

Avxoipyoc, -ov, 0 Lycurgus 
(traditional Spartan legislator) 

AOnEW cause distress to, annoy, 
grieve; (mid.) be distressed, 
Brieve 

Aten, —n1¢, 1) pain, grief 

Avpa, -Bc, 4 lyre 

ABciwaxoc, -ov, 0 Lysimachus 

AVcitEAEi (impers.) it is 
profitable (+dat. and inf., 
21.1/4a) 

#iu0cca, nc, frenzy, raging 
madness 

AUTHPLOV, -Ov, TO 
deliverance 

Avxvoc,-ov, 0 lamp 

280 loosen, release; break up; 
(mid.) ransom 

croc, —, “ov (supl. adj.) best 

Artec, -00,0 lotus 

Awodayot, -ov, ot Lotus-Eaters 

rapa lighten, relieve 


remedy, 


po (particle of asseveration, 


affirmative or negative) yes by 


wy NO by ... | (4acc., 22.1/2b)) 
paca, -nc,n barley bread 
pad- aor. act./mid. stem of 
pavOave 


pGOnpc, -atoc, 1 lesson 

paOncopar fut. of pavOave 
pabntéov one must learn (24.1/5) 

padnme, -0d, 0 student 

Maiavépoc, -ov,0 Maeander 
(river in Phrygia) 


paivonar rage, be furious, be 
mad 
naxapile congratulate 


paKaptoc, -,-ov blessed, happy 
MaxeSovid, -Zc, 7 Macedonia 
paxpofioc, -ov long-lived 
paxpoc, -d, ~ov i large, big 
paxpav yaks ace.) far off 
haxp@ by far 
poke (adv.) very; quite 
narsaxiCona. be softened 
paArBaxoc, -n,-ov faint-hearted, 
cowardly 
paarcta (supl. of pada) 
especially, particularly; yes 
waAdAov (compar. of uaAa) more; 
rather 
tuavOave learn, understand; 
(+inf.) learn how to 
povid, -dc, | madness 
Havtevopat consult an oracle 
pavtiKde (adv.) prophetically 
HLOVTIC, “EMC, 0 seer, prophet 
Mapa@av, -dvoc, 0 Marathon (in 
Attica) 
Mopo@évi at Marathon 
MapaGevioc, -G,-0v of 
Marathon 
#uapyav, -Gca, -dv (pple. of 
Hapyaw) raging 
#uapntw take hold of, seize 
paptupew give evidence, bear 
witness 
Haptupid, ic, 1 evidence, 
testimony 
Haptuc, -vpoc, o/| witness 
MoccaAid, -ac,n Marseilles 
wactevo seek, search after 
pacttyopopoc, -ov, 0 whip-bearer 
pacttyoo pre flog 
pactife wi hip, flog 


patny (adv.) in vain; without 
reason 

pa&mp = unm 

patta knead 

waxatpa, ic, knife 


nayn,-nc,n battle, fight 
payioc, —n,-ov warlike 


tuaxonor fight (+dat., 13.1/2b(iii)) 
MeyaxAjc, -€00C, 0 Megacles 
Meyapot (adv.) _in/at Megara 
peyac, peyaan, weya (stem peyad-; 
3.1/3) great, big; tall; 
important; loud 
peye8oc, ove, 10 size 


weyLCtoc, 7, -ov greatest (supl. of 


peyac) 


MeveAdioc, -ov,0 Menelaus 
(brother of Agamemmon, 
husband of Helen) 

MeveAeac, -0,0 Menelaus 
(13. 1/1a) 

Mevinnoc, -0v, 0 _Menippus 

Mevoikevc, -eac,0 Menoeceus 

wévtor* (particle) really, you 
know; however, yet (13.1/3c(v)) 


peOtnuit let go, release; give up; tpevw remain, Ra wait (for); be 


allow 


at rest, be still 


pedictnutt (mid. and intr. tenses of Méevov, “voc, 0 Meno 


act.) change, alter (intr.) 
peOvo be drunk 
petyvOut (also uty-, aor. pass. 
euiynvy) mix, join; (pass.) 
be joined, mix with, have 
sexual intercourse with (+dat.) 
Me1éidc, -ov,0 Meidias 
peitev,-ov greater (compar. of 
peyac) 
#pelatyoc, -ov gentle, kind 
HEtpaxtov, -ov, 70 lad, boy 
eAac, ava, -av black (10. 1/3 
note 2) 

Medéaypoc, -ov,0 Meleager 
(poet and philosopher) 

tweAer (impers.) there is a 

care/concern (+dat. of pers. and 
gen. of thing, 21.1/4b) 

Weretao practise 

MeAntoc, -ov, 0 Meletus (accuser 
of Socrates) 

HEAL, -LTOC, 10 honey 

#uedindnc, Ec boney-sweet 
HeArtta, -nc, 1) bee 

tuédAw be destined to; be about 

to, be going to; intend; hesitate 
HeAov (acc. absol.) 
(21.1/5) 
hehe (for principal parts see under 
weéder) be of concern 
hepvnpar (perf.) remember 
(+gen., 13.1/2a(iii)) (19.1/3a) 
Héndouar blame, criticize, find 
fault with (+dat. or acc.) 
ey. .3&* on the one hand 
_ and/out on the other (4.1/3) 
wav obv no, on the contrary 
(13.1/3e(iii)) 
Mevavipoc, -ov,0 Menander 
(writer of New Comedy) 
Mevinctoc, -a,-ov of Mendes (a 
town in the Nile Delta), 
Mendesian 


it being a care 


népuiva, -nc, n care 
HEpOC, -OvC, 10 share, part 
év HEper in turn 


#pecnyo (adv., and prep.+gen.) 


between 
pécoc,-n,-ov middle (of), in the 
middle (18. 1/6) 
Meccritc, -t80c, n Messeis (a 
spring) 
Meccnvioc, ~2,-ov Messenian 
peta = perectt (21.1/4 note 2) 
peta (prep.) (+acc.) after; (+gen.) 
with; (+dat., poetic) among 
nerapint change, alter (tr. and 
intr) 


HeEtaBoAn, -fc, change 

petayryvackat change one’s 
mind; repent (of) 

petadidaurt give a share of 
(+dat. of pers. and gen. of thing) 

petopedrert (impers.) there is 
repentance (+dat. of pers. and 
gen. of thing, 21.1/4b) 
petaperera, ic, | regret 

PETAVOEO think afterwards, 
change one’s mind, repent 

petaty (adv.) in the middle; 
(+pple.) in the middle of doing 
something (12.1/2a(i)) 

petonépropart summon, send for 

wetapcioc, -ov superficial, 
shallow 

petexBaivot go from one place 
into another, transfer 

pétectt (impers.) there is a share 
(+dat. of pers. and gen. of thing, 
21.1/4b) 

petexat share in (+gen., 
13.1/2a(v)) 

petempoc, -ov high in the air 
ta petewpa things in the 
heaven above, astronomical 
phenomena 


Asejnqesoa a 


Aueinqes0a g 


HETPED measure 

HETPNCIC, EWC, | measurement 

Wétpioc, -Z,-0v moderate, 
reasonable, fair, average; 
standard 

HETpiOC (adv.) in moderation 

HETPOV, -0v, 10 measure, due 
measure, moderation 

HEtanov, -ov, 70 forehead 

expr (prep.+gen.) until, up to, 
as far as; 
pexor ob until; (conj.) until 
(21.1/2) 

un no(t); (timp. or aor. subj.) don’t 
(17.1/1); (+subj.) lest; inviting a 
neg. answer (10.1/2a); (on other 
uses see 24.1/2) 

pndapde (adv.) not at all, in no 


way 
unde (conj.and adv.) 


nor, not 
even 
Mnfeta, -Gc, 1 Medea (wife of 
Jason) 


undetc, undepia, pndev no, no- 
one, nothing 
Mnftxoc, —,-0v of the Medes 
1a Mnéixa (sc. mpaypata) the 
Persian Wars 
#undopar plot, plan, devise 
Mij6oc, -ov, 0 Mede; Persian 
uNKETL (adv.) no longer 
HijKoc, -ovc, 0 length 
MnA1o1, -ov, ot Melians 
LiAov, -ov, 70 apple 
unv * (particle) then, indeed; 
further (13.1/3a) 
TL Es of course 
un, -0c, 0 month 
unvOme, -o8, 0 informer 
pnvbo give information 
unynote (adv.) ever 
unre ey) not yet 
pyre . Hite neither... nor 
nyenp, “—Apoc, 7 mother (6. 1/1b) 
untpurd, ~dc, 7 step-mother 
unyavaonar devise, contrive; 
procure for oneself 
unxorvevopan = pnyavaopat 
ENYavn, Tic, i] device, plan; 
means; engine of war 
waive stain, pollute 
piacpa, -atoc,t0 stain, pollution 
Mixxoc, ov, 0 Miccus 
plxpoc, -&, -ov small, short, little, 


petty 


Mtancuoc, -d,-ov of Miletus, 
Milesian 

MiAtiaéne, -ov, 0 Miltiades 
(Athenian general) 

utpnya, -atoc, t6 imitation 

HinvTcKopoL remind oneself 

Hive = pevo 

#uw (acc. s. pron. of 3rd pers.) 

him, her, it 

ice hate 

picBdopar hire 

picBoc, -06, 0 hire, pay, reward 

uicOatoc, -0d, 0 ireling, hired 
servant 

Hicoc, -ovc, 10 hatred 

LvG, pvac,n mina (100 
drachmas) 

pvGpa = vipa 

Lia, -at0c, 10 monument, 
tomb; memorial 

pvnn, nc, n remembrance, 
memory 

Lvov, -ovoc mindful, 
unforgetting 

pHoipa, -&c, n fate, lot, destiny; 
death 

Moiptc, -ewc,n Moeris (lake in 


Egypt) 
wodrc (adv.) 
difficulty 
#uodov, -otca, -Ov having come/ 
gone (aor. pple. of Bhacxa) 
povapyea be sole ruler over 
(+gen.) 
povapyid, -ic, ) monarchy 
HOvapyoc, -ov, 0 monarch 
povov (adv.) only, merely 
OD HOVOV ... GAAG Kat not only 
.. but also 
uévoc, ~n,-ov alone, only 
#udpoc, -ov,0 fate, destiny, doom; 
death 
Lopon, ~‘ic, 7, shape, form 
Motca, ne, n, Muse 
povciKn, —fic, 1 music (including 
poetry) 
pox8eo labour, toil 
H0x80c, -ov, 0 toil, hardship 
pd6oc, -ov, 0 story, fable 
pwvia, -fic, 1 fly 
Moxjyvat, -dv, at 
in S. Greece) 
Movitoc, -3,-ov Myndian 
Mivioc, -ov, 0 Myndus (city in 
Caria) 


hardly, scarcely, with 


Mycenae (city 


pvpita make fragrant 

popror, -a1, -a 10,000 

pUpioc, -8,-ov numberless, 
countless 

pupung, -nkoc, 0 ant 

propov, ov, 10 perfume 

pic, WvOC, 0 mouse 

pvetnc, Ov, 0 initiate 

MutiAnvn, -nc, 1 Mytilene (chief 
city of Lesbos) 

puxoc, -06,6 inner chamber 

pav; (adv.) surely not? (10.1/2a) 

papoc, -d,-ov stupid, foolish 


Nalapaioc, -%,-ov of Nazareth 
vai (particle) yes (22.1/2h, 
24.1/1) 
vaiw dwell, abide 
Vaya, -~atoc, t0 stream 
voc, -05,0 temple 
varn, nc, ) glen 
vavdyew suffer shipwreck 
vaunyoc,-ov_ ship-wrecked 
vavpaxeo fight a sea battle 
voruporxid, -ac,n naval battle 
vac, veac, 7 ship (11.1/4) 
Navcixad, -Gic,n Nausicaa 
(daughter of Alcinous, King of 
Phaeacians) 
vavtnc, -0v,0 sailor 
VautiKov, 05,10 fleet 
vavtiKoc, —, -ov naval 
vedvidic, ov, 0 young man 
veGvicKoc, -ov, 0 young man 
veiger (impers.) it is snowing 
(21.1/4c) 
vexpoc, 00,0 corpse 
VeKTap, -apoc, 10 nectar 
VELECIC, -Emc, 1 retribution 
vena distribute, apportion, allot, 
assign 
#véona1 go back, return 
véoc, -3,-ov young; new; 
strange, unexpected 
ex véeov from childhood 
veotnc, —ntoc, 1 youthfulness, 
youthful folly 
#vep0e (adv.) beneath, below 
vEpoc, “ove, 10 cloud 
tve@ swim 
veac, -0,0 temple (13.1/1a) 
vm pee of asseveration) 
. £ (4acc.; 22.1/2b) 
clic ~ov windless, calm 
vynioc, -8,-ov childish, foolish 


yes 


vyciatne, -ov,0 islander 


vijcoc, -ov, 1 island 355 
vnoo be sober (literally or 3 
metaphorically) 9 
vikao win, defeat zs 
vikn, 1c, )_ victory, conquest = 
vixymptov, ov, 10 prize of 2 


victory 
NIktdc, ov, 0 Nicias 
NikotéAne, “ove, 0 Nicoteles 
Nikev, -ovoc,o Nico 
#viv* (acc.) him, her, it, them 
vinto wash 
voe@ perceive, 
vona, -atoc, 70 thought, 
perception 
tvouita acknowledge, think, 
believe (in); treat as customary; 
(ofa legislator) enact 
vouoc, -0v, 0 law, convention, 
observance 
vooc = voic 
vocéa be sick/ill 
vocnua, -atoc, 10 a disease, 
illness, plague 
vococ, -ov, i disease, illness 
vocté@ return 
#voctisoc, -ov belonging to one’s 
return/homecoming 
#voctoc, -ov,0 homecoming 
#vocot(v) (adv., and prep.+gen.) 
afar off, away from 
vovOetem warn, rebuke 
voitc (vooc), vod, 0 mind, sense, 
intelligence (6.1/2) 

Ev v@ Exo have in mind, 
intend 
#vuxtindhoc, -ov night-roaming 

viv (adv.) now, at present 

vov* well then; now then 

vovin (adv.; strengthened form of 
viv) just now 

vs, vuKtoc, n night, darkness 
uno voKta under cover of 
night 


Eav6innn, -nc, n Xanthippe 
EavOoc,-ov,0 Xanthus (another 
name for river Scamander at 

Troy) . 
Eetvoc = Eevoc 
tevioc, -@,-ov belonging to 
friendship and hospitality (used 
as a title of Zeus, as god of 
hospitality) 


g 


Auejnqeo0a 


Eevoxpatnc, -ove,o Xenocrates 

Eévoc, -ov, 0 foreigner, alien, 
stranger; guest; host 

Eevoddv, -Gvtoc,o Xenophon 
(Athenian historian and general) 

EepEnc,~ov,o Xerxes (Persian 
king) 

Eldoc, -ouC, 70 

Suy- = coy- 

EvAov, -ov, 10 (piece of) wood, 
log 

Evp- = cop 

Evv = cov 

Evv- = cov- 

EDvoc, —1,-0V common 

Evpew shave 

Evpov, -0d, 10 razor 


sword 


0, a, 0 the (2.1/2, 3.1/1) 


0 pev ... 0 5€ the one ... the 

other, 

one man . .. another (5.1/3) 

o1 ev... 015€ some ... others 
(5.1/3 ) 


08 and/but he (5.1/3) 
Ode, Tide, Toe this (pron. and 
adj., 9.1/1) 
ode00 travel (by land) 
080c, -0d, 1 road, way, journey 
odovc, ~ovtoc, 6 tooth 
odvvnpoc, -G,-ov painful 
oddpoper lament 
’OSuccevc, -Eac,0 Odysseus 
(hero of the Odyssey) 
O@ev (rel. adv.) from where 
ot (rel. adv.) (to) where 
ot see & (9.1/4a) 


totda know (19.1/3 and Appendix toAAdp 
3 


oixoSoptd, -dc, yn building, 
structure 

oixoGev (adv.) from home 

oiKot (adv.) at home 

oixoc, -ov, 0 house, home 

oixtipa pity 

oiKtpoc, -8,-0v piteous 
toipor, otopar think 


#oipn, -nc, 1 way/power of song 


oipot (interjection) alas! ob dear! 
#oipoc, -ov, 0 tract, strip of land 

Owon, -nc, 7 ~Oenoé (town in 

_ Attica) 

oivoc,-ov,0 wine 

oivoxoeo pour wine 

otopan see olpat 

olov as, just as 


#oloc, -@, -ov (note smooth 


breathing) alone 
oloc, -@,-ov whata...! 
(exclamation); of what sort, of 
the kind which (21.1/3) 
oloc 7 eipi be able to (+inf., 
21.1/3 note 2) 
otocnep strengthened form of oioc 
oic- fut. stem of depo 
Oictevpa, —at0c, 10 arrow 
oicvivoc, -n,-ov made of 
osier/wickerwork 
oixonor be off, depart, be gone 
ox (indecl. adj.) eight 
OA- aor. stem of OAADHOL 
OABioc, ~B,-ov happy, blessed 
6A€8poc, -ov,0 destruction 
OAgc- aor. stem of SAAD LL 
omyapyxid, ec, 1 oligarchy 
oAtyoc, -n,-ov_ small, few, little 
destroy, kill, lose (20.1/1 
note 2) 


xapi oda be grateful to (+dat.) #0A00c, -n, -Ov, destructive, baneful 
Oidinove, -moS0c,0 Ocdipus (son “Odopoc,-ov,o Olorus (father of 


of Laius, king of Thebes) 
oixade (adv.) homewards 
olxeioc, -d,-ov related, 

domestic; private; one’s own 
oiKetoc, -ov, o relative 
OlKETNC, -ov,0 house-slave 
OLKE@ dwell (in), live, inhabit 
oixnpa, -atoc, 70 room 
oixncrc, -eac, dwelling 
OUKid, -fic, 1) house 
oiKito colonize 
OLKOSOHEw build a house 
o1xoSounua, ~atoc, 16 building, 

structure 


Thucydides) 

OAC, —n, -OV whole, complete 

’Odvuumikoc, -00,0 Olympicus 
(name of a seer) 

’OdvymLoC, ~F, -ov Olympian 
Odvuma vikaw win an 
Olympic 

victory (22.1/2g) 

“OdvvOoc, -ov, 1 Olynthus 

OAvpat, -dv, at a one-seeded 
wheat (used as fodder for horses) 

#ouaptéw accompany (+dat.) 

“Opnpoc, -ov, 0 Homer (author 

of Iliad and Odyssey) 


outhea be in company with, 
associate with (+dat.) 
OUTALG, +c, ) company, 
companionship 
ontxAn, —nc, 1 mist, fog 
#oppa, —atoc, 1 eye 
fopvdp1 swear, swear by (+acc., 
22.1/2h) 
opodouar be like, resemble 
(+dat., 13.1/2b(iv)) 
Gporoc, -&, -ov like, similar to 
(+dat.) 
opotwe (adv.) 
likewise 
opnoroyew agree 
opodoyid, de, 7 agreement 
Opworoyoupevac (adv.) in 
agreement/conformity with (+dat.) 
opountpioc, -&,-ov born of the 
same mother 
Ouovola, Ic, ) agreement, 
harmony 
opotpaneCoc, -ov eating at the 
same table with (+dat.) 
ove (adv.) together (with) 
(+d at.) 
OL0bTA0c, -ov of the same race 
or stock 
Opec (adv.) 
however 
#opdc (adv., accompanying two 
words joined by xat) both 
Ov see @v 
Ovap (nom. and acc. only), 16 
dream; (as adv.) in a dream 
overdiCa reproach, chide, insult 
, (+dat.) 
overdoc, -ovc, 0 insult, rebuke 
Ovetpoc, -0v, 6 (also ovetpov, -ov, 
_ 0) dream 
OVO, -atOC, 70 name, 
reputation 
. Ovopan. in/by name 
Ovonate call, name 
Ovoc, -ov, of) ass 


in the same way, 


nevertheless, 


Ovvé, -vyoc, 6 claw, nail 
dEoc, -ovc, 10 vinegar 
oEve, -eia,-v sharp, keen; quick, 
swift 
fonato give, bestow; make to 
. follow 
Onn (adv.) in what way, bow, as 


OnicBe (adv.) behind 
OnicBogvAaE, -aKxoc,O member of 
rear-guard 


#oricw (adv.) hereafter 
Onha, -ov, 7 weapons, arms 
ev omdoic under arms 
onrilo equip, arm 
onkttnc, -ov,0 hoplite 
onoBev (rel. adv.) from where 
ono (rel. adv.) to where 
Onoloc, -8,-ov of what kind 
(10. 1/26) 
Onococ, -n, -ov how big, how 
much; (pl.) how many r40. 1/2b) 
OROTAV (conj. +subj.) whenever 
(14.1/4c(ili)) 
Onote (conj.) when; (+opt.) 
whenever (14. 1/4c(iii)) 
Onov (rel. adv.) where, wherever; 
(indir. interrog.) where 
Onac (adv.) how (in answer to 
nac;); how; (poet.) like, as; 
(conj.+subj. or opt.) in order 
that, to (14.1/4c(i)) 
Onectiotv (adv.) in any way 
whatever 
topaw see, look at 
opyn, ~i\c, 1) temperament; anger 
EV Opyfi Exo be angry with 
(+acc.) 
topyiGopan (aor. apyicOnv) become 
angry with (+dat., 13.1/2b(i)) 
opeyouat strive after (+gen.) 
Opetoc, -G, -ov of the mountains, 
mountain-wan ring 
*Opectec, -ov, 0 Orestes (son of 
Agamemnon) 
#opGo0Bovdoc, -ov_ straight- 
counselling, wise 
OpO0c, -4, -Ov straight; correct; 
right 
op8ow set upright; guide aright 
op@dic (adv.) correctly 
Opxoc, -0v,0 oath 
Opuaopuat set off, start out; make 
an expedition 
Oppn, -fic, 1 setting oneself in 
motion 
Ev Opp cipt 
of starting 
oppite moor, anchor 
Opvic, -T8oc (acc. dpviv, 5.1/1: note 
2), 0 bird 
Opoc, -ove,, 70 mountain 
dpoc,-ov,0 boundary 
oppadeo fear, dread 
opxnctpa, ic, orchestra (the 
dancing-space in the theatre 


be on the point 


& 
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Aueinqesoa 
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and also a section of the agora 
where books were sold) 


6c, f, 6 (rel. pron., 9.1/2) who, 
which 
#O6c, f, Ov (refl. poss. adj.) his, her, 
its 


Octoc, -G,-ov holy, sacred; pious, 
devout 

octow sanctify 

Ococ, -n,-ov how 
much/many/great! 
(exclamation); as much/many as 
(21.1/3) 

OcCOcnEp, OCHREp, OcovmEp as great 
as, as many as 

Ocnep, Hep, Onep (rel. pron.) the 
very one wholwhich 

#occaxic (interrog. adv.) 

often 

Octic, Tttc, Ott (indef. rel. pron. 
and indir. interrog., 10.1/2b) 
who(ever), which(ever), 
what(ever) 

octodv, -06, 70 bone 

6co (+compar.) the more (lit. by 
how much) 

otav (conj.+subj.) 
(14.1/4c(iii)) 

Ote (conj.) when 

ott (A) (conj.) that; because 
(+supl.) as ... as possible 
(17.1/4d) 

out (B) neuter nom./acc. s. of dctic 

Ot00 = ‘obrivoc 

Oto = Gtivt 

ov ‘(ovx, ovy) no(t) 
OD HOVOV ... GAG Kat 
“ but also 

ov see € (9.1/4a) 


bow 


whenever 


not only 


od (rel. adv.) where 

ovdapod (adv.) nowhere 

ovdapdc (adv.) in no way; not at 
all 

ovde (conj.) and not, nor; (adv.) 
not even 


ovdeic, ovdepid, ovsev no, no- 
one, nothing 

ovédev (adverbial acc.) 
respect, not at all 

ovdenote (adv.) never 

ovden (adv.) not yet 

ovdetepoc, -,-ov neither of two; 
neuter (of gender) 

OvK = Ov 


in no 


#ovpavob_ev (adv.) 


ovxett (adv.) no longer 


ovKovv (particle) not ... therefore 
(13.1/3c(i)) 
ovKodv (particle) therefore, 


-Accordingly (13.1/3e(i)) 
obv* (particle) therefore, so, then 
obv dn well, as you know 
ovv crasis. for a 0 €v 
oUveKa = Evexa 
ovnote (adv.) 
oOvUn® (adv.) 


never 
not yet 
from heaven 
ovpavoc, -00,6 sky, heaven; 
, (personified, with cap.) Uranus 
ove, @t0c, 10 ear 
overd, ic, 1 property, wealth, 
substance, means 
ovte ... otte neither ... nor 
ovtic, odtLVvoc no-one 
ovtot (adv.) indeed not 
odtoc, avn, todto (pron. and adj., 
9.1/1) this; otnoc can express 
you there! 
ovtoct (strengthened form) this 
man here 
ovta(c) (adv.) thus, so, in this 
way; to such an extent, so much 
ovtact strengthened form of odtae 
ovy = ov 
ovyi emphatic form of ov 
OdeirA@ owe; be bound, ought 
(see 21.1/1 note) 
Otehoc, -ovc, 70 help, use, 
advantage 
OOaApoc, -ot, o eye 
doie, Enc, ry serpent 
,-0v,0 crowd, mob 


#oxuato bind fast 
#0xoc, -ove, 0, chariot 


oxvpoc, -8, -Ov strong, secure 

oye (adv.) late 

dytc, ~eac, n_ vision, sight 

Oyopan fut. of opaw 

Syov, -0v, 70 cooked food, a 
made dish; delicacies 


noryn, ~1C, n trap, snare 


#naryic, -150c, a trap, snare 


MaYOC, -0V,0 crag, rock; frost 
ma®- aor. stem of Tacyo 
naOna, -atoc, 10 suffering, 
misfortune 
naBOC, -OVC, TO 
experience 


suffering, 


Tlavavietec, -ewc,o of the deme 
Paeania 
nordayoyoc, -od, 0 tutor 
navserd, Gc, education, 
teaching, lesson; culture; 
childhood 
norsevo train, teach, educate 
rasiov, ov, 10 child; slave 
naito play, make sport of 
(+acc. ), joke at (mpoc+acc.) 
naic, nadoc, of child, boy, girl; 
slave 
moda (adv.) long ago 
nadaroc, -E,-Ov ancient, (of) old 
ROAactps, Kc, 1 wrestling- 
school, palaestra 
nakaitatoc, ~n, -ov supl. of 
Tada1oc 
mad. (adv.) back again, again 
ropnndny (adv.) entirely, 
completely 
RopRdovevoc, -ov very rich 
navénpet (adv.) in a body, in full 
force 
navvvyioc, -ov all night long 
#navodvuptoc, -ov all-lamented 
Tlavoy, -onoc, 0 Panops 
mavrandci(v) (adv.) in every 
respect 
navrayoGev (adv.) 
directions 
navtayod (adv.) everywhere; 
absolutely, altogether 
mavtaydc (adv.) in all ways, 
altogether 
Tavtedac (adv.) 
outright 
#naveexvoc, -ov assisting all the 
arts 
TavtoBev (adv.) from every side 
Tavepodoc, ov _all-nurturing 
Tavtmc (adv.) in all ways, 
especially 
Tavv (adv.) very, (much) 
Rav ye, TOV Lev odV 
certainly, of course (13.1/3c(iii)) 
nannoc, -ov,0 grandfather 
Tap = = mapa 
Rapa = napectt (21.1/4 note 2) 
Tapa ( (prep.) (+acc.) along, 
eside; against, contrary to; 
Compared with; (+gen.) from; 
(+dat,) with, beside, in the 
Presence of 
2Opapaivet 


from all 


completely, 


transgress 


napafaadwt compare (+napa 


and acc.); (intr.) come near, 359 

approach $ 
napaBon@éw come to help 8 

(+dat.); assist ig 
napayyeArwot give an order = 
napaytyvopatt be present; come 2 


to, arrive at 

napayot bring forward, 
introduce 

napadidopnit hand over, deliver 

mopadac- fut. act./mid. stem of 
napadidapt 

napaivent advise (+dat., 
13.1/2b(i)) 

napaxaheot 
encourage 

NOPAKEWLAL 
(+dat.) 

napaxeAevouatt exhort, 
encourage (+dat.) 

napahappavet take/receive from 

napapereo (< napa+aperea) 
disregard, pay no heed to 

nopapevot remain; remain loyal 

napanav (adv.) altogether, 
absolutely (also 10 Tapanav) 

nopanhewt sail by, sail close to 

mapamdycvoc, (2), -ov very 
similar to (+dat. or Kat) 

Rapacayync, -ov, 0 parasang (a 
Persian measure of distance of 
about 30 stades) 

napackevala prepare, equip; 
(mid.) make one’s preparations 

mopacKevn, ~iic, 1 preparation, 
equipping; force 

napacniCe bear a shield beside, 
shield (+dat.) 

napavutixa (adv.) 
straight away 

napeyyvaw pass (the word) 
along 

nape be at hand; be present; 
be near (+dat.) 
napect (impers.) it is possible 
for (+dat. and inf., 21.1/4a) 

naperavvet drive past 

napenoaivat emphasize 

TAPEPyov, -Ov, 10 subordinate 
issue 

Rapepyouart pass, go by; come 
forwar 

napexov (acc. abs.) it being 
posstble/allowed (21.1/5) 


summon; invite; 


lielbe placed beside 


immediately, 
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napexat give to, provide; offer, 
furnish, cause , 
Tpayywata napeyo@ cause 
trouble 
mapexet (impers.) it is 
possible/allowed (+dat. and inf.) 
nap0évoc, -ov, i girl, maiden 
naptmurt pass over; let pass; 
leave,allow, admit 
naptctnuit (mid. and intr. tenses 
of act.) stand beside, be 
nearlat hand 
naprov, -odca, -ov pple. of 
Tapepyopan 
naposoc, -0v,0 passage, entrance 
napov@e (adv.) formerly 
Ropowsid, -fic, 1 proverb 
napov (acc. absol.) it being 
possible (21.1/5) 
napoc (adv.) previously; before 
(= mptv) 
Tapov, -odca, -ov pple. of nape 
be present 
mac, maca, nav (10.1/3b) all, 
every 
onac the whole 
tnacya undergo; experience; 
suffer 
ed/xaxdc nacyo be well/badly 
_ treated (17.1/5) 
#nateopat (aor. ot 
partake of (+gen.) 

Teo TH, -tpoc, o father (6.1/1b) 

Tatpidtov, -ov, t0 daddy 

narpic, -180c, 7 fatherland, 
native land 

Tlatpoxdoc,-ov, 0 Patroclus 
(friend of Achilles) 

nattanoc, -0v,0 peg 

nave (tr.) stop; depose; (mid., 
intr.) stop, cease from (+gen. or 
pple.) 

Tlagtoc, -8,-ov from Paphos, 
Papbian; (as fem. noun) the 
Papbian (sc. goddess, a name of 
Aphrodite derived from Paphos 
in Cyprus) 

nOXVN, —ne, 7 boar-frost 

nayvc, -eia,-v thick, stout, fat 

nedn, nec, 1 fetter 

nediov, ~ov, t0 plain 

nedov, -0v, 10 ground, land, 
region 

neCopayeo fight on foot/land 

neCoc, —n, -0v on foot 


eat of, 


neCoi foot soldiers, infantry 
reli, on foot 
tneiOo persuade; (mid.) believe, 
trust, obey (+dat., 13. 1/2b(ii)) 
ne100, -otc, ) persuasion; 
obedience (13.1/1b(ii)) 
newao be hungry (5.1/2 note 4) 
TEipa, ic, attempt, 
experiment, trial 
Tle1paieve (acc. -o1G, gen. —atéic, 
dat. -aei), 0 Piraeus (port of 
Athens) 
RELpaopat try; test (+gen.) 
RELPOTEOV one must try (24.1/5) 
neipamec, -00,0 pirate 
neicopar fut. of nacye or mei@opat 
néharyoc, -ovc, t0 sea, high sea 
nédac (adv. +gen.) near; nearby 
TleAacyot, -tv, ot Pelasgians 
rates, (éndeto 3rd s. strong aor.) 
e 
TleAonovvnc101, -ov, ot 
Peloponnesians 
TleAonovvncoc, -ov, 7 
Peloponnese 
népntoc, —n, -ov fifth 
tnépxo send 
TEVNC, —ytoc poor (man) 
névOoc, “ove, 10 grief, sorrow, 
mourning 
nevid, -ic,j poverty 
névte (indecl. adj.) five 
nevtxovta (indecl. adj.) fifty 
nénov0a (strong perf. of neva) 
trust, rely on (+dat.) 
nénovOa perf. of nacyo 
RENPOPEVOC, —N, -ov destined, 
fated 
néentoxa perf. of rtntw 
REMVCHAL perf. of nvvOavopar 
nénoxa perf. of rive 
nep* = Kainep; ~nep at the end of a 
word (e.g. Ocnep) is emphatic 
népac, -atoc,10 end 
#nepyaya, -ov, ta citadel, 
acropolis 
Tlepdixxdc,-ov, 0 Perdiccas 
#nep00 ravage, destroy, sack 
nept (prep.) (+acc.) about, 
around; (+gen.) about, 
concerning; (+dat. ) in, on, about 
nepi (+acc.) eipt be busy with 
REPL NOAAOD Noveopanr value 
highly (+acc.) (20.1/3) 
nepiayat lead round 


neptparrot throw round; 
embrace 


repiBodoc, -ov, 6 enclosure 


neprytyvonort remain over; excel 


nepieipi survive, remain 

nepienot treat 

nepiepyaCopart waste one’s 
labour 

nepiepyonatt go round, walk 
roun 

TlepixAijc, -KAEouc, 0 Pericles 
(Athenian statesman) 


mxpdc (adv.) 


Tipnut 


mEnkoc, -ov,0 monkey 


muxpoc, -G,~ov bitter, harsh, 


severe 
bitterly 
Tlatoc, -ov,0 (Pontius) Pilate 


tripranr fill with (+gen. or dat.) 


(19.1/1 note 2) 
burn (tr.) (19.1/1 note 
2) 


MvaxKtdtov, -ov, 10 writing-tablet 


Thivdapoc, -ov, 0 Pindar (lyric 
poet) 


nepipevot wait, wait for (+acc.) trive drink 


nepiodoc, -0v, ) chart, map 
nepiopawt overlook, allow 
nepimadc (adv.) passionately 
nepinateo walk around 
nepinintot fall in with, 
encounter (+dat.) 
nepinhovc, ~ov, 0 
circumnavigation 
nepintocca outflank 
neprterxilo build a wall round 
TEPLTELYICHa, -atoc, 70 wall of 


circumvallation, blockading wall 


nepitiOnuit put around, bestow 
on 
nepigepot 
TEpidpovew 
despise 
Tlépene, -ov,0 Persian 
mepuci (adv.) last year 
mec- aor. stem of rtnto 
#neteivoc, -n,-ov winged 
TETOWAL 
nétpa, -Uc, n, rock, cliff 
RETPOC, -Ov, O stone, boulder 
mevBopat = = muvOavopar 
Tevcopar fut. of mvv@dvopar 
népdxa be by nature, be 
naturally (see $60) 
mi (interrog. particle) 
"pout 
mdao leap, jump 
TMA6c, -0d,0 mud 
Hija, -atoc, © woe, misery, 
calamity 
#rnpovn, fic, 7 woe, misery 
Tinvedonera, -ac,n Penelope 
(wife of Odysseus) 
Tiyuc, -ewc,o forearm; cubit 
meCopor be oppressed/distressed 
m6- aor. act./mid. stem of 
TeLBopar 
™mBavoc, ~n, -Ov persuasive 


carry round 
think about/around; 


where? 


trix, fall 


MCTEVO trust (+dat., 13.1/2b(ii)) 


Mictic, -Eac, 7 pledge, assurance; 


good faith; trust 
muctoc, —n, -ov__ reliable, 
trustworthy, faithful 


#ndaCouar (aor. exrayxenv) 


wander 

Maveopor wander 

navn, 11, 1 wandering 

Tlkatwv, -avoc,o Plato 
(philosopher) 

mEOpov, -0v, t0  plethron (c. 30 
metres) 

TAeictoc, -n,-ov most (supl. of 
moAvc) 

TAeiov, mAEOV more (compar. of 
nmoavc,17. 1/2b) 

Thexa plait; devise, contrive 

maeov (adv.) more 

TAEVLOV, ~ovoc, 0 lung 


mrevpd, -Gc,n rib, flank 
Mrevcouar fut. of rreo 
mew sail 


Théac, -,-ov full of (+gen.) 
(13.1/1a) 

TAnyn, fic, 7 blow, stroke, lash 

TANGoc, -ovce, 16 number, crowd; 
the people 

many (adv.) but, except; (also 
prep.+gen.) except, except for 

mAnpne, -ec full 

rAnctale approach (+dat., 
13.1/2b(iii)) 

mAnctoc, 8, -ov near, close to 
(+gen.) 

TANCHOvh, ~~‘, n repletion . 

mAntta strike, hit 

Tdoiov, “Ov, 70 vessel, ship, boat 

TAodc (nA00c), -05, 0 sailing, 
voyage; time for sailing (6.1/2) 

TAovci0C, -B, -ov_ rich, wealthy 


ah 


Aueinqesoa $ 
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mhovtew be rich 
mdodtoc, -ov, 0 wealth 
TlAovtwv, -wvoc, 0 Pluto (god of 
the underworld) 
nhtve wash (clothes) 
Teva, -atoc, 10 breath 
mvEw (aor. Envevca) breathe 
nvtyo choke, strangle 
emviyny (root aor.) choked (intr.) 
mvOn, ~fic, 0 breath 
nodanoc, -n,-ov from what 
country? 
mo@ervoc, -n,-ov longed for, 
desired 
noGev (interrog. adv.) 
where? 
m0G0c, -ov, 0 longing, desire 
noi (interrog. adv.) to where? 
Not thc yc to where in the 
world? 
noieo make, do; (mid.) make, 
think, consider 
aya0a (eb) nove 
good to (+acc., 22.1/2f(ii)) 
Kaka (Kkakdc) no1eM treat 
badly, harm (+acc., 22.1/2f(ii)) 
Roujteov one must makeldo 
(24,1/5) 
Routyc, -00,0 poet 
#noixidetwov, -ov with 
embroidered coat 
MOUKLAOC, 1, -ov many-coloured; 
subtle, ingenious 
mOUnny, -évoc,o shepherd 
moioc, -G,-ov; of what sort? 
ROAEHEW make war 


from 


NOAEULKOC, —, -ov military, martial 


NOAEWLOL, wv, OL the enemy 
noEpr0Cc, -G, -ov hostile, enemy 
MOAELOC, -0v, 0 war 
nomopKew besiege 

#noAr0c, +a, -ov grey 
ROAIC, -EMC, N City, city-state 
NOATtE1G, -Cic, n citizenship; 

constitution 

nodttevonar be a citizen 
nodtenc, -0v, 0 citizen 
nodTtKdc, —, -Ov political 
nodaxic (adv.) often 
moAdoc Ionic for modu 


#noAkvKhavtoc, -ov much lamented 


ROAVAOYOC, -ov talkative 

noAvpaOLE, -ac, much learning 

TloAvvetxye, -ove,o Polynices 
(son of Oedipus) 


treat well, do 


TOAVC, NOAAH, OAV (stem TOAA-; 
3.1/3) much ( pl. many); long 
ROAAOD Sei far from it: 
noddod Seo I am far from 
nore by far 
TOAD (ady. acc.) 
Ol MOAAOL 

mob 
@c Em t0 NOAD for the most part 
(22.1/1a(vii)) 
#nodponoc,-ov of many wiles 
(or much travelled) 

ToAvpLA0c, -ov having many 
friends 

noveo toil, labour 

novnpta, -tic, 7 wickedness 

movnpoc, -, -ov wicked, bad; of 
(poor quality; wretched 

novoc, -0v, 0 toil, labour; 
distress, trouble, stress, suffering 

ROvtoc, -0v, 0 sea; (with cap.) the 
Black Sea 

nopera, ic, N course, passage 

ROpevopat march, journey, travel 

nopdeo destroy, plunder, sack 

mopiCopar procure 

noppe (adv.) far away 

nopav pple. of Exopov 

Tloce1dav, -Gvoc, 0 Poseidon 
(god of the sea) (acc. Moce156) 

mococ, -n,-0v; how big?, how 
much?; pl. how many? 

Rotapoc, -00, 0 river 

noté* once, ever 

NOTE; (interrog. adv.) when? 

Tlotetdara, ac, Potidea (city in 
northen Greece) 

TloterSeatan, -@v, 01 Potideans 

notepa = nOtepov (introducing 
alternative questions, 10.1/2a) 

notepov ... |... whether ... or ..? 
motepoc, —, -ov; which (of two)? 
#romc, ~fjtoc, n drink 
#notoc, -ov, 0 fate 


very, much 
the majority; the 


mov* somewhere, anywhere; I 
suppose 
nod; (adv.) where? 


nove, nodoc,0 foot 

mpaypua, -atoc, to thing; business, 
negotiation; affair; (in pl.) 
trouble ; 
TPAyuata napexo cause 
trouble 

TIpaéiteAnc, -ove,o Praxiteles 
(sculptor) 


npdiccw = = Mpattea 

npdcrw do, carry out, get on, fare 
ed (or Kahdc) npdttw fare ‘well, 
be prosperous 
Kakdc mpattw fare badly, be in 

distress 

‘npenei (impers.) it befits, it is 

proper for (+dat., 21.1/4a) 


erov (acc. absol. y it being 
fitting (21. 1/5) 
npecBerc, -ewv, ot ambassadors 


(8.1/4 note) 

mpechevopor send an embassy 

npecBevtnc, -0b,0 ambassador 

spec Butepos, -a,-ov older, rather 
fe) 

TIpiapoc, -ov, 0 Priam (King of 
Troy) 

npiac@ar aor. inf. of aveéopat 

mpi (adv.) before, formerly; 
(conj.) before, until (21. 1/2) 

Tpo a .+gen.) before, in front 


mp0 to previously 

mpoayopevo (aor. mpoeinov, 18.1/4 
note 2) proclaim 

npoayat lead onlforward 

mpoaipeonatt choose in 
preference 

mpoarcBavopnatt perceive 
beforehand 

npoparrot put iad at expose 

mpoparov,. “ov, 10 sheep 

mpopovievo make a preliminary 
resolution (of the Council, for 
referral to the Assembly) 

Mpoyovoc, -0v, 0 forebear, 
ancestor 

mpodidapit betray 

mposocid, -ac, 7 treachery 

Rpoeinov aor. of npoayopevo 

Tpoepyouat go forward, 
advance 

RpoOTyEopor be ready, eager 

NPoOOUIG, -dic, desire, 
eagerness, goodwill 

TpoODu0c, -ov ready, eager, 
willing 

TpoCvpov, -ov, 10 porch, front 
door 

mpotnurt send forth 

RPOKEWEVOC, -n,-Ov proposed, 
appointed 

Mpoxajic, -€ovc,0 Procles 

mporeinat leave, abandon 


Tpopayonart fight in defence of 

TipounGevc, -eac,o Prometheus 
(giver of fire to mortals) 

mpopnndid, -ac,n forethought 

MPOvoe@ think beforehand 

mpovora, -c, n foresight, 
providence 

nponeunot escort 

mponopevopa go in front, 
precede 

mpoc (prep.) (+acc.) _ to, towards; 
(+gen.) in name of, by; under 
protection of, at the command 
of; suiting, befitting, the mark 
of; (poet.) by (= uno), on the side 
of, towards; (+dat.) near, in 
addition to 

mpocayyedhot report to 

Mpocaryopeve (aor. mpoceinov, 
18.1/4 note 2) address 

mpocayot bring 
towards/forward; (intr.) advance 

RpocanorADprt lose in addition 

mpocantw fasten on, put on 

npocavéae speak to, address 

mpocBadret attack, assault 
(+dat.) 

npocBAeno look at 

mpocSeopait be in want/need of 
besides 

npoc’exonait await, wait for, 
expect 

npocdiéapit give in addition 

npoce@iCopon accustom oneself 

Mpoceypt be presentlat hand 

npoceinov aor. of rpocayopevo 

mpocepyouart go/come towards, ° 
advance, approach 

mpocexot bring near, apply to 

MPocey@ tov vodv pay 
attention to (+dat.) 

mpocnxet (impers.) it concerns, it 
is fitting (+dat. and inf., 
24.1/4a) 

mpociKov (acc. absol.) 
fitting (21.1/5) 

mpoc@e(v) (adv.) previously; 
before; (+gen.) in front of 

mpockahewt summon 

mpocopawmt look at 

mpocnaccarkeno nail fast to, 
fasten 

npocrintot fall upon; meet; 
attack (+dat.) 

mpocnoigopar claim, pretend 


Auejnqeso0a 2 


it being 


: 


Auejnqeooa 


Tpoctattw assign to 
npoctiOnutt put to, add 


mpoctpexat run towards 
mpocdepne, -Ec similar, like 
(+dat. 


Mpocourrc, -ec dear, beloved 
npocw (adv.) far off 


mpotepov (adv.) formerly, 
previously 

mpotepoc, -G,-ov first (of two); 
previous 


npotiOnrt set before 
nportpenot urge on, impel 
Mpogacic, -Ewc, N pretext, excuse 
mpogepwt bring forward 
Rpoontnc, -ov, 0 harbinger 
Mpoxerpoc, -ov ready to hand 
MPvtaverc, -Ewv, 0. prytaneis (the 


50 members of the tribe presiding tptnto 


in the Council or Assembly) 
MPOKTOC, -00,0 anus 
#npov, -voc (epic nom. pl. 
mp@ovec), 0 headland 

Tlpatopaxoc, -0v,0 Protomachus 

np@tov (adv., also to npatov) 
first, at first 

Mp@toc, ~N, -Ov first 

MtEpov, -0d, 10, wing 

MeEpwtoc, —,-0v winged 

#ntohiepOpov, -ov, 10 citadel 

RTUXN, ic, 1 leaf (of book) 

no spit. 

ntwxoc, -00,0 beggar 

nv6- aor. stem of RvvOavopar 

Tl88ayopac,-ov, 0 Pythagoras 
(philosopher) 

T06ig, -Gc, nthe Pythia (the 
priestess of Pythian Apollo at 
Delphi) 

MUKVOC, =, -ov_ thick, dense 

non, NC, n gate 

TvAic, -150c, T postern gate 

trvvOavonar inquire, ascertain, 
learn (+acc. and gen., 
13.1/2a(iti)) 

nop, nvpoc, to fire; (pl. xupa, 
13.1/1c) watch-fires, beacons, 
fire-signals 

nupd, ac, funeral pyre 

Tupyoc, Ov, 0 tower 


, #xUpodopoc, -ov _wheat-bearing 


Tivppn, -nc, 1 Pyrrba (woman’s 


name) . 
Ilvppev, -avoc,o Pyrrho 
(philosopher of Elis) 


#pvopat (aor. eppucapyny) 


no* 


nora 
namore* 
nac* somebow 
nace; how? 
RAC yap ov; 


yet 
sell 
ever yet 


of course 


pagdtoc, -G,-ov easy 
pgdiac (adv.) easily, lightly 
pactoc, —n,-ov easiest, very easy 
Asupl. of pqdzoc) 
Pgav,-ov easier (compar. of 
(padioc) 
peo flow; fall/drop off 
tenyvout break, shatter, burst 
pina, -atoc, 0 word 
prtwp, -opoc, 0 orator, politician 
iyoc, -ovc, 10 frost, cold 
throw 
pic, ptvoc, i) nose 
#poS0etc, ~ECCO,, -EV 
podov, -0v, 10 rose 
‘Pogoc, -ov, 1 Rhodes 
pon, ~jic, 1 stream 
ponahov, -ov, 10 club, cudgel 
pode (pooc), -00, 0 stream (6.1/2) 
prOnoc, -0, 6 rhythm 


rosy 


save, 
rescue 

‘Popaioc, -0v, o Roman 

‘Poun, 1c, 4 Rome 

paun,-nc,n strength, force 


CaBvaAdoc, -~ov,0 Sabyllus 

Catou, -ev, ot Saii (Thracian 
tribe) ; 

cadnuxtne (and cadmyKrnc), -00, 0 
trumpeter 

Copo®paxn, -nc,n Samothrace 
(island in Aegean) 

Capoc, -ov, 7 Samos (island in 
Aegean) 

cavéahov, -0v, 70 sandal 

Cando, otc, 1 Sappho (poetess 
of Lesbos) (13. 1/1b(ii)) 

catpannyc,-ov,0 satrap (Persian 
governor) 

cagnvicea make clear, explain 

cagne, ~€c clear, plain, true 
to cagec the truth 

cadde (adv.) clearly 

Caav, revoc, o Saon 

ceavtov, -jv (also cavt-; reflex. 
pron.) yourself (9.1/4a) 

céPoyo. revere, worship 


ceicpoc, -06,0 earthquake 
céAac, —e, 70 flame, gleam 
ceAnvn, ~nC, n moon 
cepvoc, -1,-ov revered, holy; 
august, majestic 
#ceEpVOCTOLOC, -ov haughty 
cha, -atoc, t0 mound, tomb 
crate signal, indicate, show 
cnpeiov, -ov, 10 signal, sign 
cBEvoc, -ovc, 10 strength, might 
ctyao be quiet, keep silent 
ctyn, ~iic, 1 silence 
cidnpoc, -0v, 0 iron 
Cixemd, -ac, 1 Sicily 
Cixedot, -wv, ot Sicels 
{indigenous Sicilians) 
Cipwv, -wvoc,o Simon 
#Cicvderoc, -, -ov of Sisyphus 
cttia, -ov, 10. provisions, food 
citoc,-o0v, 0 food (pl. ta cita 
(13.1/1¢)) 
clende be silent 
ciomn, ~ic, 1, silence 
cxatoc, -t, -ov clumsy, stupid 
cKagn, —nc, trough, tub, bow! 
texedavv0ut (fut. cxedd[-co]) 
scatter 
CKERNTEOV one must consider 
(24.1/5) 
ckentonwa. examine, look 
carefully at, consider 
ckeun, -Gv, 1a gear, furniture 
cknvn, fic, q tent; stage (in 
theatre); stall, booth 
cxnvow lodge, ‘take up one’s abode 
cKTIRtpov, ov, 10 sceptre, staff 
cx1d, -dc, shadow, shade 
cKone@ consider, examine, take 
heed 
cromtd, tc, lookout-place 
cKonoc, -06,0 mark (at which 
one aims), target 
Ckopmioc, -0v, 0 scorpion, 
CkOtoC, -ov, 6 (also -ove, 10) 
darkness 
Cxv0n¢, -ov,0 Scythian (also as 
adj. in poetry) 
CxvdAa, -nc, 1) Scylla (a sea- 
monster) 
Ckdpoc, -ov, q  Scyrus (island in 
Aegean) 
Cutkpoc, -a, -Ov 
little 
CoBapoc, -G,-dv pompous, 
haughty 


small, short, 


#cnépyouan 


Codav, -ovoc,o Solon (Athenian 


statesman and poet) 365 
coc, cn, cov (poss. adj.) ‘your (s.) s 
copld, ic, wisdom 9 
copicpa, -atoc, 0 clever device ia 
cogictyc, -00,0 sophist, thinker, = 

teacher, sage ro 


codec, 1, -0v wise, clever, 
brilliant, accomplished 
Crap™, -nc,__ the city of 
Sparta 
Cnaptiéme, -ov,0 Spartiate (a 
full citizen of Sparta) 
Cnraptwhoc, -ov, 1 Spartolus (city) 
teneipo sow (with seed), 
engender; scatter 
cneicac@ar aor. inf. of cnévdopar 
cnévdo pour (a drink offering); 
(mid.) pour libations; make a 
treaty 
crépya, -atoc, 10 seed; offspring 
hurry, hasten 
CROYYOC, Ov, 0 sponge 
cmodid, ~c,n heap of ashes, 


ashes 
cnod0c, -0d, 1 ashes, embers 
cnovon, -fic,n Libation; (pl.) 
treaty, truce 


cropa, -ic, 1) sowing; begetting 

cnopac, -adoc (adj.) scattered 

cnoviato be busy about, 
concern oneself about (+acc.) 

crovén, ~fic,n zeal, haste, 
seriousness 

ctadtov, -ov, to (plur. -a and -o1) 
stade (c. 200 metres) 


#ctaQevtoc, -n,-0v scorched, 


grilled 

cta®yuoc, -0b, 0 station, halting- 
place; stage, day’s march 

ct&ic, ctéca, ctav (root aor. pple. of 
tet) 

ctacic, -eac, i faction, sedition, 
discord 

ctavpoc, -00, 0 stake; cross (for 
crucifixion) 

ctorvpow crucify 

cteyo contain, hold 


tcteAkw send; equip 


ctevalo groan 

ctevo groan 

ctepyo love; be content with, 
accept 

ctédavoc, -ov, 0 
garland 


crown, wreath, 


Asejnqesoa S 


etlyna, -atoc, 10 tattoo-mark 
ctoan, ~ic, 1 clothing, clothes 
CTO, -atoc, 10 mouth 


#ctopyn, ~fc,n love 


ctpatetd, -ic, 1 expedition, 
campaign 
CTPATEVEG, -toOCc, 10 army; 
expedition, campaign 
ctpatevopar advance with an 
army or fleet; wage war 
ctpatevo serve in war; send a 
force, make an expedition 
ctpamnyeo be general 
ctpatnyid, ~ac,n generalship 
ctpatnyoc, -00,0 general, 
commander 
ctpatid, Gc, army 
ctpatiatyc, -0v, 0 soldier 
ctpatonedeva make camp, 
encamp (also mid.) 
ctpatonedov, ov, 10 camp, army 
ctpatoc, -00,0 army 
CTpEentoc, -od, 6 collar 
Ctpewrasnc, -0v, 0 Strepsiades 
cruyeo loathe, hate 
ctvyvoc, -7,-0v hateful, 
loathsome 
cb (pron.) you (s.) (4.1/2) 


cuyyevnec, -€C related to, relative 
cuyyevie, otc, 0 relation, 
kinsman 


cvyytyvopatt be with, have 
intercourse with, have dealings 
with (+dat.) 

cvyytyvacxot pardon, forgive 
(+dat.) 

cvyyvaun, nc, ) pardon, 
forgiveness | 
cvyyvopny EXO, forgive, pardon 

cvyypadat, -Gv, ai contract, 
bond 

cuycouitat bring/gather 
together 

cuyxptvet compare (something 
with something, acc. and dat.) 

coyxapew agree to/with; concede, 
admit; yield to (+dat.) 

cudapBavert collect; 
understand; seize, arrest 

cuadeyot collect, gather 

cvAAOYOC, -ov, o meeting 

Cupaidoc, -ov,0 Symaethus 
(river in Sicily) 

cupBaivet happen, occur, result; 
correspond with, fit 


copBactc, -ewc, ) agreement, 
arrangement 

cupBovrevo advise, give aavice 
(+dat. and inf.); (mid.) consult, 
discuss with (+dat.) 

cuppaxid, ac, alliance 

cuppayic, -1S0c, alliance, 
confederacy 

coupayoc, -ov, 0 ally 

CupperyvOp. mix together; (intr.) 
meet with (+dat.) 

cupnopeyn be present together 

coundc, copndca, copnav (= rac) 
all, all together, the whole 

cupnAnpow fill up 

cupnopevopat march in company 
with 

cupnoctov, -ov, 10 drinking- 
party, symposium 

cupnotnc, -ov, 0 drinking- 
companion 

cupdeper (impers.) it is 
usefullexpedient (+dat. and inf., 
21.1/4a) 

cunoopa, -dc, 1 event; disaster, 


mishap 
cov (prep.+dat.) together with; 
with the help of 


cuvayopeve (aor. cuveinov, 18.1/4 
note 2) advocate (a course of 
action) with (someone) 

covarpéot to bring together 
@c coveAovtt eiteiv to speak 
concisely, in a word 

covayotepoc, -8,-ov both 
together 

cvvSoEav (acc. absol.) it having 
seemed good also (21.1/5) 

covey be with, be joined with 
(+dat.) | 

cuvexnoveo assist (+dat.) 

CUVEAOV See COVaLPED 

covepyonatt come together, 
assemble 

Cuvetoc, ~1, -Ov intelligent 

covndeta, ~Gc, 1) acquaintance, 
intimacy 

covOnya, -atoc, 10 sign 

cuvOnpaw hunt with (+dat.) 

covtquit understand 

covictnutt (mid. and intr. tenses of 
act.) conspire (+dat.) 


#cvvveato be young with (+dat. ) 


cuvtatte arrange, draw up in 
battle-order 


covtiOnutt put together; (mid.) 
arrange, agree upon 

ebvtopoc, -ov concise, brief 

covtptBa smash, gash 

covtvyyavot meet with (+dat.) 

Cup&xoctoc, -8, -ov Syracusan 

‘Cupxotcar, -dv, ai Syracuse 


cuckevatopat pack up; contrive, 
concoct 

cuctactc, -eac,) composition, 
constitution 


cuctpateva join an expedition, 
fight alongside 
coayn, ~fic,n slaughter, 
slaughtering 
coat slaughter, sacrifice 
chaipa, ic, 1 ball 
charepoc, ~G, -ov_ perilous, 
precarious 
tceoadAw trip up, make to fall; 
(pass.) be tripped up, stumble, 
fall; be baffled /disappointed 
coac (cdv, coict) see € (9.1/4a) 
#cede (dat. cot(v)) (pron. acc. s. or 
bim, her, them 
chetepoc, —, -ov (poss. adj., 
strengthened by avtév, 
25.2.31.7) their own 
coodpa (adv.) very much, 
exceedingly 
chobpoc, -d, -ov 
cha, codv (pron.) 
of cv, 24.1/4) 
cy- aor. act./mid. stem of Exo 
cyedov (adv.) nearly, near, 
almost 
#cyxe@eiv poet. aor. act. inf. of Exo 
Cyepta, Gc, Scheria (land of 
the Phaeacians) 
cxf, -atoc, 10 form, shape, 
appearance; character 
exnce fut. of € EXO 
cxotviov, -0v, to little rope 
cXoAn, -fic, n leisure, rest 
cyoAy, in a leisurely way, 
tardily 
tce@to save, keep safe 
Caxpatnc, -ovc,o Socrates 
(philosopher) 
Coxpartidtov, -ov, 10 (diminutive) 
dear little Socrates 
capa, -atoc, 10 body, person 
Cacuyevne, ove, 0 Sosigenes 
camp, ~fipoc, 6 saviour 
campld, ic, safety 


impetuous 
you two (dual 


cappoven be discreet/prudent 

cappocovn, nc, ] good sense, 
moderation 

c&ppav,-ov sensible, temperate, 
reasonable, moderate, discreet 


ToAaLnpid, Ic, hardship, 
distress 
tahavtov, -0v, 70 talent (= 6,000 
_ drachmas) 
#tadGc, -o1va,-av miserable, 
pretcled, unhappy (10.1/3 note 
) 
taAA (or TAX) crasis for ta GAAa 
TapLEtov, -ov, 10 storeroom 
Topac, -0, 0 Tamos (13.1/1a) 
tatvapxoc,-0v,0 taxiarch, 
brigadier 
tatic, -eac, arrangement, rank, 
battle-array 
#tapayna, ~atoc, 70 confusion 
Tapaic, -avtoc, 0 Tarentum (town 
in southern Italy) 
Tapartto trouble, disturb 
tappea be terrified 
tapixeva embalm, mummify 
tappoc,-0d,0 mat 
#Taptapoc, -ov,0 Tartarus; the 
underworld 
tart station, draw up; appoint, 
place in order; order, instruct 
tavty here; by this route; in this 
way 
tagn, -fic, i, burial 
tahoc,-0Vv, 0 grave, tomb 
taxa (adv.) quickly 
tayeuc (adv.) quickly, soon 
Taxictoc, —n,-ov quickest (supl. 
of waxvc) 
Ty taxictny the quickest way 
(ere dh taxicta as soon as 
TAYXOC, ove, 10 speed 
taxvc, -eia,-0 quick, fast 
te* and 
te*... kai/te* both ... and 
8vnka Iam dead (perf. of 
Jono]@vqcxe 19.1/3a) 
tetva stretch; lead (a life) 
#reipw oppress, distress . 
teixicua, -atoc, 10 wall, fort 
reryopayéw fight against 
walls/fortifications 
teixoc, -ovc, 70 wall 
tex- aor. stem of tikto 
texpalpoyat conclude, infer 
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TEKUNplov, -0v, 10 evidence, 


proof 
TEKVOV, -ov, 10 child 
texvoonat beget, produce 


tehevtaioc, -2,-ov last 
TEMEVTOW end, finish; die 
tedEvT, fic, n end, death 
tteem accomplish, fulfil, 
complete; conduct 
TEAOC, -OUc, 10 end, 
consummation, fulfilment 
t€hoc (adv. acc., 20.1/5) 
end, finally 
Sia tehouc 
throughout 
ttELvo cut; ravage 
#t€0c = coc 
#répya, ~atoc, 10 end 
teprvoc, -n, -ov delightful, 
pleasant 
tepmonar enjoy oneself 
Tepylov, -wvoc,d Terpsion 
tetaptoc, —,-ov, fourth 
tetoxa perf. of tixto 
#retpanadat (adv.) long, long ago 
tettapaxovta (indecl. numeral) 
forty 
TETTOPEC, ~O four (7.1/5) 
tern, Bes 0 cicada, 


in the 


grasshopper 
Tev@pavid, ~ic,q  Teuthrania 
texvn, -nc, n skill, art, expertise; 


way, manner, means; trick, wile 
Tide (adv.) here 
TMALKOdtoc, -avt™, -odtov so 
great, so important 
#mmAovpoc, -ov distant 
thpepov (adv.) today 
t™peo watch, guard; watch for, 
observe 
ul; what? why? (10.1/1 note 1); 
in what respect? 
Trypavne, -ov,0 Tigranes 
triOnur put, place; make, render 
(act. and mid.) (18.1/2) 


vopove T1Onut lay down laws 
vopouc T18epor make/adopt 
laws 


ttixtw bear, beget, give birth to 
ttuao honour; value, reckon; 


(+dat. ) fine 

wun, fic, 1 honour, privilege, 
respect 
ev Myf Ex@ respect, honour 


ttuoc, -&,-ov held in honour 


through to the end, 


Ttpoxpttoc, ~0v,0 Timocritus 

tluwpem avenge (+dat.); (act. and 
mid.) take vengeance on, punis}, 
(+acc.) 

tuapid, ic, y revenge, 
vengeance 

TipiBatoc, -ov,0 Tiribazus 

tic, t1* (indef. pron.) a certain, 
someone, something (10.1/1) 


uu (adv. acc., 20.1/5) to some 
extent 
tic; Ti; (interrog. pron.) who? 


which? what? (10.1/1) 
Tuccadepvne, -ovc, 0 
Tissaphernes (Persian satrap) 
tithoc, -0v, 0 title, inscription 
tutpacko wound 
#tia@ (aor. EtAnv) venture, bring 
oneself to do something 
thnov,-ov wretched, 
unfortunate; patient, resolute 
to.* (particle) in truth, be 
assured 
toivuv* (particle) 
now (13.1/3a) 
#rotoc, -G, -ov = toLlottoc 
tovocée, -GSe, -ovde of this sort, 
of such a sort, such (21.1/3) 
torodtoc, -adm, -odto(v) of this 
sort, of such a sort (21.1/3) 
TOKoc, -0v, 0 offspring 


now then, well 


TOMO, —nc, daring 
to\uaw dare, be daring; 
undertake 


twoEov, -0v, 10 bow (also in plur. 
tota, bow [and arrows]); 
(poetry) ray/shaft (of sunshine) 

toEOTHC, -OVv, 0 archer 

TOMOC, -OV, 0 place, region; topic 

#t0coCc, ~n, -ov = tocodtoc 

tococée, -nde, Ove so much, so 
large, so great (pl. so many) 
(21.1/3) 

tocottoc, -autm, -obto(v) so 
much, so large, so great (pl. so 
many) (21.1/3) 

tote (adv.) then, at that time 

tov=tivoc of 
someone/something 

tod can = tivoc; of whom/what? 

tobvopa crasis for 10 Ovopa 

TOUTO dat.of odtoc 
EV TOUTE meanwhile 

tpanela, -nc,q table; bank 

<padya, -atoc, to wound 


tpaynaoc, -0v, o neck, throat 
tpaxuec, -€ia, -v _rough, prickly 
tPAXVTNC, -ntoc, n roughness 
tpeic, Tpta three (7.1/5) 
ttpénw cause to turn, put to flight 
ttpedw rear, raise, feed, nourish 
tpexo run 
ap.aKovta (indecl. numeral) 
thirty 
<pLdKovtepoc, -ov, 7 (sc. vatic) 
thirty-oared ship 
TPLTKOCLOL, -a,-a 300 
~ptpo rub 
APINPApXEO serve as trierarch 
tpinpapxoc, -ov, 0 trierarch 
TPLNPTIC, -OVUC, 7 trireme 
tpic (adv.) three times 
TpicytAron, -ai,-a 3,000 
#tpitatoc = tpitoc 
tpitoc, —n,-0ov third 
TPLXEC, aL nom. pl. of Opie 
Tpowd, -de, 7 Troy 
tponaiov, -ov, 10 trophy 
TPONoc, -0v, 0 way, manner, way 
of life; (in pl.) ways, habits, 
character 
tiva tponov ; (adv. acc., 20.1/5) 
in what way?, how? 


todtov tov tponov (adv. acc.) in 


this way 

TOUT | tO tponw in this way 

tpoon, -fic, 1 food, nourishment 

tp0w wear out, distress 

Tpoac, -ad0c,y Trojan woman 

Tpdec, -wv, 01 Trojans 
(13.1/16{i)) 

Tparxoc, ~*n, -ov Trojan 
14 Tparka (sc. mp&ypata) 

Trojan War 
troyyave (+gen., 13.1/2a(iv)) hit 
(the mark), succeed; 
chancelhappen upon, obtain; 
(pple: ) ae to -, be actually 
- (15 
pees -atoc, 10 working or 

_chiselling in stone 

TwAn, —yc,n cushion 

topBoc, ~ov,0 tomb 

tuneic aor. pass. pple. of turta 

tonto strike, hit, beat 

tupawevo be tyrant 

TUpawic, -130c, | sovereignty; 
_ tyranny 

Topavvoc, -ov,0 absolute ruler, 
sovereign; tyrant 


the 


tWpoc, -0d, 6 cheese 

tudo, -n, ov blind 

Tox- aor. stem of TVYXAVO 

toxN, —Nc, n chance, luck, good 
or bad fortune; (personified, 
with cap.) Chance, Fortune 

to=tivi to/for 
someone/something 

t@can=tvi; to/for whom/what? 

t@ Ovtt in fact, really 


DBpito treat violently/ 
disgracefully; humiliate 
DBptc, -Eac, Nn aggression, 
violence, insolence, insult, 
humiliation 
DBpictnc, -0d, 0 violent/ insolent 
person 
vyleia, ~aec, n health 
05pG, -Ic, 1 hydra (water 
serpent) 
VSP, -Atoc, 10 water 
#e1 (impers.) it is raining 
(21.1/4c) 
Vetoc, -E,-ov of pigs, pork 
vidc, -0d, 0 son (13.1/1c) 
in, -nc, 1 wood, forest 
DAotopoc, -0v, 0 woodcutter 
Speic (pron.) ‘you (pl., 4.1/2) 
rita , 8, -ov (poss. adj.) your 
(pl.) 
Sanaa be; begin (+gen.) 
Dneyst be beneath (+dat.) 
onép (prep.) (+acc.) beyond; 
(+gen.) for, on behalf of 
bnepBaiveat step over, cross 
(mountains) 
one pBadrwt pass over, cross 
Teepe, -ic,n Hypereia (a 
spring) 
onepexot be above, stick out 
above 
‘Yneptov, -wvoc,d Hyperion (the 
Sun-god ) 
#oneppayew fight for 
#inépmixpoc,-ov exceedingly 
bitter 
vnepvyMAoc, -ov_ very high 
vnepopovea be overproud, look 
down on 
UREpyuctc, -Eac, 1 overflow 
Dmnpeteo perform a service 
DINPETHC, -Ov, 0 servant 
tomeyveopar promise 
Unvoc,-ov, 0 sleep 
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uno (prep.) (+acc.) under, along 
under, up under; (+gen.) from 


under; by, at the band of; (+dat.) 
under, beneath; (Homeric) at the 


hand(s) of 
bnodnpa, -atoc, 10 sandal 
dnolvyiov, -ov, 10 beast of 
burden, draught animal 
dnd@ecic, ~ewc,n proposal, 
supposition 
dnoxatapaivat descend 
gradually 
bnokoppavat take up, answer, 
reply; assume 
vnohetnot leave behind 
vnOAOINOC, ov remaining 
vnoneunot send secretly 
bnontevo suspect, be suspicious 
DRONTHTTO cower before (+acc.) 
#onoppnyvOntt burst beneath 
vnoteheot pay (tribute) 
vnotiOnit place under 
dropaivot dawn, begin to break 
tc, voc, of pig 
‘Yetacmne, -ov,0 Hystaspes 


PaAdnpoi at Phalerum 
gavan inf. of ¢ni 
davepoc, -8, -Ov 
visible 
aoc, -ovc, 10 light, daylight 
dapayé, ~ayyoc, } chasm, ravine 
dappaKov, -ov, 10 poison; drug; 
remedy; potion 

oacko allege, state, declare, 
claim 

gadAoc, -ov (also -n, -ov) mean, 
poor, low; trivial, ordinary, 
indifferent, cheap 

Gerdinnidyc, -ov, 0  Pheidippides 

®erdirTid10v, -ov, 10 (diminutive) 
dear little Pheidippides 

geidopar spare (+gen.) 

gepe (2nd s. imp. of ¢ép@) come! 

teepo carry, bring; bear, endure; 

produce; lead (of a road) 

ayo Kar ep plunder 

yarenac depo be annoyed at 

(+acc.) 
=e (interjection) 
for 


clear, obvious, 


alas!; (+gen.) 


vetepaioc, -a,-ov following, next ppenost flee, flee from, escape 


oie dctepaia on the following 

Secon (adv.) later, afterwards 

wctepoc, <,-ov later, last (of 
two) 

v9" = ono 

Voaive weave 

doorpeopart (aor. act./ mid. stem 
voed-) steal, take by stealth 

b¢tnut send; ‘mid. and intr. 
tenses of act.) submit, yield 

#bymdoxpyvoc, -ov with lofty 

cliffs 

vyndoc, m1 ~ov high 

dyoc, -ove, 10 height 


oay- aor. stem of échio 
#oaevvoc, -n, -ov shining, radiant, 
bright 
daechopoc, -ov light-bringing; 
(personified, with cap.) the 
Light-Bringer, i.e the Morning 
Star 
toaiva reveal, declare; (pass.) 
appear, be seen, seem; (+pple.) 
obviously be; (+inf.) seem to be 
(15.1/2d) 
@adnpov, -ov, 10 Phalerum (a 
port of Athens) 


(+acc.); be a defendant, be on 
trial; be proscribed, be banished, 
be in exile (17.1/5) 
toni say (7.1/2) 
to8avo anticipate (15.1/2f) 
o8eyyouar speak, say, utter 
to8cipo destroy, ruin 
#$0ipevoc, —n,-ov dead 
oven feel ill-will/envy/jealousy 
against, grudge 
(+dat.,13.1/2B(i)) 
$80voc, -ov, 0 envy, jealousy 
oidcvOpanoc, -ov loving 
mankind, man-loving, humane 
ouapyvpoc, -ov avaricious, 
miserly 
ouéo love, like, be a friend of; 
kiss; be accustomed to (+inf.) 
guAnteov one must love (24.1/5) 
guAtd, dc, friendship 
Dururmepoc, -00, 0 siding with 
Philip 
@iarnnoc, -ov, 0 Philip (father of 
Alexander the Great) 
oudoKadoc, -ov loving beauty, 
fond of elegance. 
Pidoxpame, -ove,o Philocrates 
$1Aoc, -n, -ov dear, friendly; 
pleasing to (+dat.) 


gidoc, ov, 0 friend 
gidocodew pursue/study 
philosophy 
grdocogid, -ac, philosophy 
giddcogoc, -0v,0 philosopher 
gidotnc, —ntoc, » love, friendship; 
‘sexual intercourse 
gidottyoc, -ov loving distinction, 
ambitious 
oidodpocdvn, -nc, n love, 
affection 
giAtatoc, -n,-ov most dear (supl. 
of $1A0c) 
#giupvoc, -ov loving song 
oaoe, -oy0c, n flame 
oAvdpew talk nonsense 
oavapia, ~dc, nonsense 
tooBéoua fear, be afraid of 
goBeopnar pn fear lest/that 
(14.1/4c(ii)) 
goBepoc, -&, -ov terrible, 
frightening 
o0Boc,-ov, 0 fear, panic 
#01 Roc, -n,-ov pure, S Oriebe radiant 
®oifoc,-ov,0 Phoebus (Apollo) 
#@owviKoyevnc, -ec Phoenician- 
born 
Powis, -ixoc,0 Phoenician 
#oivioc, -8,-ov bloody 
goitam go regularly to, frequent, 
resort to (a person as a teacher) 
govevc, -€ac,0 murderer 
govevo murder, slay 
bovoc, -ov, 0 murder, slaughter, 
homicide 
gopem carry, bring 
dopoc, -ov,0 tribute 
doptiov, ~ov, 10 load, burden 
pate explain, tell, declare 
#opny, $pévoc, n beart, mind (pl. is 
used in the same sense) 
dpovew think, consider; be wise, 
sensible 
ed dpovew be sane 
peya dpovea be proud, bave 
high thoughts 
dpovnua, -atoc, 10 arrogance, pride 
dpovipioc, -ov sensible, wise 
dpovtite think, ponder, consider, 
worry; pay heed to (+gen.) 
gpovtic, -180c,n thought, care, 
concern 
Ppovucmptov, -ov, to Think 
Tank, Thinking shop 
gpovtictnc, ob, 0 deep thinker 


dpouptov, -ov, 10 fort 

optyava, -ov, ta dry wood, 
firewood 

ovyac, -a50c, 0 exile; runaway; 
fugitive 

guyn, ~fic, n flight 

viaKn, -~i\c, guard, guarding, 

arrison 

Ev ovAaKi| Eipt be on guard 

gvAaE, -aKoc,o guard 

oviatto (perf. nedviaxa) guard, 
watch; (mid.) take care, be on 
one’s guard against (+acc.) 

¢0pw spoil, defile, mar 

vere, -ewc, i nature, character, 
temperament 

todo cause to grow, produce 

EDV was born; am naturally 
neodKa am naturally, am 
inclined by nature 

®exara, -Kc, 1 Phocaea (city in 
Asia Minor) 

davew speak 

dovn, me nN voice, language, 
speech 

dGc, dwtoc, 10 light 


Xaipeddv, -dvtoc,o6 Chaerepbon 
(disciple of Socrates) 
txa1pe rejoice 
xaipe greetings! hello! 
farewell! (17.1/1 note 7) 
yorenaiva be angry/annoyed at 
(+dat.) 
yor|ndoc, -n,-ov difficult, hard 
xadrendc Eyo be in a bad way 
yorenac depo be 
angry/displeased at (+acc.) 
yadivoc, -ob, 0 bit (for a horse’s 
bridle) 
#yadxevua, -atoc, 10 anything 
bronze; (pl. ) brazen bonds 
yarxoc,-00,0 bronze 
XaAxotc, -7,-obv of bronze 
#yoAKoxitov, -wvoc bronze-clad 
XGovec, -wv, 0 the Chaonians 
(tribe in Epirus) 
XG0c, -ove, t0 chaos 
YapaKtmp, -fipoc,o engraved 
mark; characteristic, character 
yapiec, -ecca, ev graceful, 
elegant, charming, nice 
XoprevtiCopar jest, joke 
yapiCouat oblige, do a favour to 
(+dat.); give graciously 
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yaprc, -itoc (acc. yaptv), 1 grace, 
charm; favour; recompense, 
thanks 
yap ot8a/éxo be grateful to 

(+dat.) 

XapvBdtc, -eac,n Charybdis (a 
whirlpool) 

xXeidoc, -ove, 10 lip 

XEWOV, voc, 0 storm; winter 

XEIp, YErpoc, N hand 

Xetptcogoc, ov, 0 Cheirisopbus 
(Lacedaemonian general of 
Cyrus) 

xeipictoc, —n, -0v worst (supl. of 
KaK0c) 

XEtpotexvnc, ov, 0 craftsman 

XElpav, -ov worse (compar. of 


KaK0c) 
xeATSav, -ovoc, swallow 
xedovn, -—nc,n tortoise 


Xeppovycoc, -ov, nthe 
Chersonese (the Gallipoli 
Peninsula) 

xn crasis for Kat n 

Xiitoc, -ove, 70 want, lack, need 

xEc yesterday 

#,00v, y8ovoc, hearth, land 

TAL, -a1, -a0 thousand 

Xtoc, -0v, 1 Chios (island and 
city in the Aegean) 

xXLtov, -fivoc, 0 tunic, shirt 

XLov, “Ovoc, 1 snow 

XOAN, -iic,n bile, gall; anger 

XOpEvo dance 

typaouor deal with, associate 
with, treat, use (+dat., 
13.1/2b(iii)) 

xpeta, -tc,n use, serviceability 

tx it is necessary (+acc. and inf.) 
xento desire, want, need (+gen.) 

Xptna, -atoc, 10 thing; (pl.) 
money, goods 

xpnnatiCa deal with business (in 
the Council or Assembly) 

xpijcOar inf. of ypaowar 

xpncipoc, -n, -ov profitable, 
useful 

xencyoc,-06,0 oracle 

XPNCTNPLOV, -Ov, 10 oracle 

xXpNCTOC, -n,-Ov good, fine, 
serviceable 


xXp7ta1 3rd s. pres. of ypaopon 


xptctoc, m1, -ov anointed 
yxpord, -ac, yn skin 


xpovoc, ov, 0 time 
51a ypovov after a time 
ypUciov, -ov, 10 a piece of guld, 
gold 
xpVcdc,-06,6 gold 
xpUcoic, ~7j,-obv golden 


#xpac, —atoc (also ypoa, xpooc, 


xpot), 0 skin, flesh 

xvtoc, -n, -Ov poured; melted 
(with At€.voc, made of glass); 
piled, heaped up 

xvtpa, -tc,n pot 

xo crasis for Kai o 

xmpa, -fic, 1 land, country 

XMpEw go, come; be in motion 

Xapico separate 

XMPlov, -Ov, TO place, 
region; farm 

yopic without, apart, separately 
(from) (+gen.) 


space; 


yada, -av, ta curb-chain of 
bridle, bridle 

youpoc, -ov, 1 sand 

weyo, blame, censure 

yevdne, -éc false, lying 

wevdSouor lie, tell lies; cheat, 
deceive 

weddoc, -ovc, 10 falsehood, lie 

wevddc (adv.) falsely 
ynoiCopar vote 

ynoicua, -atoc, 10 decree 

yiigoc, -ov, 1 voting-pebble, vote 

ytot, -Gv, ot light-armed troops 

woyoc, -ov, ) blame 

yodoc, -0v, 0 

yuna, nC, n flea 

yoxn, ~iic,n soul, life, spirit 

woyoc, -ove, 10 cold, period of 
cold weather 

woxpoc, &,-ov cold 


@ what! (+gen.) 

@ O (addressing someone); ah! 
(exclamation of surprise) 

‘Qyvyid, -ac, n Ogygia (island of 
Calypso) 

Ode (adv.) thus, as 
(poet.) to here, hither 

adtvo be in labour (of childbirth) 

on (exclamation) help! 

’Qxeavoc, -0b, 0 Ocean (son of 
Heaven and Earth) 


follows; 


#axvc, -€ia, -0 swift, quick 
@hOpNV aor. of oAAvpaL 
ounv impf. of oipar 
@por (exclamation) 

is me, alas 

#apodayoc, -ov eating raw flesh, 

where raw flesh is eaten 
ov, ovca, Ov pres. pple. of emi 
0 ov reality 
tO Ovi in fact, really 
taveopat (aor. empiaunv) buy 
@ov, -05, 10 egg 
@pa, ic, season (of the year); 
time; beauty 
appicpevoc, —n, -ov perf. mid./pass. 
pple. of opyito 
ac (for a summary of uses see 
22.1/1) 
(adv.) as; like 
(exclamatory) 
or adv.) 
(+numerals) about, nearly 
(+pples.) on the grounds 
that, under the impression 
that; ie the intention of 
(fut. pple.) 
(12. tPaiii) and (v)) 


ah me, woe 


how! (+adj. 


(restrictive) 
that 
(+supl.) as... as possible 

(conj.) that (= 01); in order 
that (= iva, onwc); when, as 
(a taxicta as soon as, lit. 
when quickest, but if this 
expression is used adverbially 
it means as quickly as 
possible, 17.1/4d); 
since 

(Prep. ) to, towards, to the house 


for, considering 


ac (adv. thus, so 

acavtac (also ac attac) (adv.) in 
the same way, just so 

acnep (adv./conj.) like, as, as if 

acte (conj.) so that, that, with 
the result that, consequently 
(+inf. or ind., 16.1/1) 

or- stem of ote ear 

ore see ed’ 

agerco help, assist, be of use to, 
benefit 

Odednteov one must help 
(24.1/5) 
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abbreviations p. ix possessive 9.1/5 
accents 1.1/2; Appendix 8 relative 21.1/3 
accusative 2.1/3c; 22.1/2 verbal 24.1/5 
absolute 21.1/5 adverbial clauses 
adverbial 20.1/5 of cause 22.1/1b(iii); cf. 14.1/4d 
cognate 22.1/2g note 1 
double 22.1/2f of condition 18.1/5 
and infinitive 8.1/3a; cf. 16.1/1 manner 22.1/1b(v) 
motions towards 2.1/3f; 22.1/2i purpose 14.1/4c(i); 22.1/1b(ii) 
in oaths 22.1/2h result 16.1/1 
with prepositions 2.1/3f, 3.1/5a time 14.1/4c(iii); 21.1/2; 22.1/1b{iv) 
of respect or specification 20.1/5 adverbs 
space 7.1/7d adverbial kai 4.1/3 
time 7.1/7a comparison of 17.1/2 
active voice, see verbs emphasized with we 22.1/1a(iii) 
adjectival clauses 9.1/2 formation of 3.1/4 
indefinite 14.1/4ciiii) indefinite 10.1/2b note 3 
adjectives interrogative (direct and indirect) 
agreement 3.1/3 10.1/2 
instead of adverbs 4.2.9 note numerals 7.1/5c 
with article, as noun equivalent position of 2.1/6a(i); 3.1/4 
5.1/3 agent 11.1/2 
without article, as noun equivalent agreement 
5.1/3 note 1 between adjective and noun 3.1/3 
comparison of 17.1/2 between article and noun 2.1/2 
declension: 1st and 2nd 3.1/3; note 1 
contracted 6.1/2; irregular 3.1/3; | between double subject and verb 
two-termination 3.1/3; 3rd 11.2.4 note 
10.1/4; 1st and 3rd 10.1/3 between neuter plural subject and 
demonstrative 9.1/1; 21.1/3 verb 3.1/1 note 2 
exclamatory 21.1/3 between participle and noun 
indefinite 10.1/1 12.1/1 
interrogative 10.1/1; 21.1/3; between subject and verb 2.1/4 
indirect alphabet 1.1/1 : 
interrogative 10.1/2b antecedent (in adjectival clauses) 
numerals 7.1/5a and b; Appendix 9.1/2 
7 omission of 9.1/2 note 1 
position 3.1/3a and b; attributive attraction of relative pronoun to 


and predicative 3.1/3b; 18.1/6 case of 9.1.2 note 2 


———————————__————— re 


aorist tense, see tense 
article 2.1/2; 3.1/1 
with abstract nouns 2.1/2 note 1 
generic 2.1/2 note 1 
neuter plural of + genitive 5.1/3 
to create noun equivalent 5.1/3 
with proper nouns 2.1/2 note 1+ 
genitive of proper nouns 5.1/3 
note 2 
omitted with predicative noun or 
adjective 5.1/3 
omitted in proverbs and poetry 
4.2.3 note 
with participles 12.1/2a(vi) 
equivalent to 3rd person pronoun 
5.1/3 
aspect 4.1/1 
in imperative 17.1/1 
in infinitive 7.1/4 
in participle 12.1/1; 15.1/2F 
in subjunctive/optative 14.1/1; 
21.1/1a 
attributive position 3.1/3b; 18.1/6 
augment 4.1/1 note 1 
double 7.1/1 note 4 
irregular 7.1/1 note 4; 15.1/1 
optional 12.3.1 note 
syllabic 4.1/1 note 2(i) 
temporal 4.1/1 note 2(ii) 
in perfect tense 15.1/1 
in pluperfect tense 16.1/2 and 3 
in verbs compounded with 
prepositions 6.1/3e 
in compound verbs with no 
prepositional element 6.1/3 
note 3 
cases 
basic uses of 2.1/3 
commands 
direct 17.1/1 
indirect 7.1/4 
comparative 
meaning of 17.1/3 
constructions with 17.1/4a-c 
comparison 
of adjectives 17.1/2 
of adverbs 17.1/2 
constructions with 17.1/4 
meaning of 17.1/3 


_ conative imperfect 4.1/1 footnote 1 


conditional sentences 18.1/5 

conjugation, see verbs 

contracted futures 5.1/2 note 3 

contracted verbs, see Tenses (-w 
verbs contracted) 


crasis 11.1/5 
dative 2.1/3e; 23.1/2 
of accompaniment 9.1/3a(ii), 
23.1/2k 
of advantage/disadvantage 23.1/2d 
with adjectives 23.1/2b (cf. 9.1/3b) 
with adverbs 23.1/2b 
of agent 23.1/2g; 24.1/5 
of attendant circumstances 23.1/2/ 
of cause 23.1/2/ 
ethic 23.1/2f 
with impersonal verbs 21.1/4 
of instrument 11.1/2 
of manner 23.1/2/ 
of measure of difference 17.1/4b 
with nouns 23.1/2b 
of place where (without preposition) 
10.2.114 note; 23.1/2n 
of possessor 23.1/2c 
with prepositions 2.1/3h 
of reference or relation 23.1/2e 
of respect 23.1/2m 
of time when 7.1/7b 
with verbs 13.1/2b; 23.1/2a 
declension, see adjectives, nouns, 
pronouns 
deponent verbs 8.1/2 
deponent futures 8.1/1 note 1 
passive deponents 11.1/1 note 
dialects 1.3; 25.1/1-2 
diminutives 24.1/3 
direct obiect, see accusative 2.1/3c 
dua! 24.1/4 
elision 2.1/6b 
in verbs compounded with 
prepositions 6.1/3 
enclitics 3.1/6; 4.1/2; 4.1/3; 
Appendix 8, d 
exclamations 22.1/ta(ii), 23.1/1/ 
fear: constructions after verbs of 
fearing 14.1/4c(ii) 
future tense, see tense 
gender 2.1/1 
genitive 2.1/3d; 23.1/1 
absolute 12.1/2b 
of cause 23.1/1k(ii) 
of characteristic 23.1/1b 
chorographic (geographic 
definition) 23.1/id 
of comparison 17.1/4 
of exclamation 23.1/1} 
of explanation 23.1/1e 
objective 23.1/1c 
partitive 23.1/1d 
possessive 2.1/3d; 23.1/1a 


with prepositions 2.1/3g; 3.1/5b; 
11.1/2 
of price or vatue 20.1/3 
of separation 20.1/4 
subjective 23.1/1c 
time within which 7.1/7c 
with verbs 13.1/2a; 23.1/1k 
gnomic aorist 5.2.10 note 
historic 
endings: of active 4.1/1 note 1; of 
middie/passive 8.1/1f 
optative classed as 14.1/3 
sequence 14.1/4c(iii) 
tenses 4.1/1 note 1 
imperative 17.1/1 
imperfect tense, see tense 


in result clauses 16.1/1 (cf. 17.1/4c) 
subject in accusative 8.1/3a; 
16.1/1; 21.1/2 
with verbs of knowing/learning how 
to 1§.1/2a 
ingressive aorist 20.2.1 note 
instrument, dative of 11.1/2 
intervocalic sigma 5.1/2 note 2; 
6.1/1c; 8.1/le 
middle voice 8.1/1 
motion 
from 2.1/3g 
towards 2.1/3f 
movable nu 
in nouns 3.1/1 note 3; 5.1/1 
in verbs 2.1/5 note 4; 5.1/2 note 6 


impersonal verbs 5.1/2 note 5; 21.1/4 negatives 24.1/2 


inceptive imperfect 4.1/1 footnote 1 
indefinite clauses 14.1/4c(iii); 21.1/2 
indirect command 7.1/4 
indirect object, see dative 2.1/3e 
indirect question 10.1/2b 
indirect speech 7.1/3 
virtual indirect speech 14.1/4d 
note 1 
indirect statement 8.1/3 
with finite verb 8.1/3b 
with infinitive 8.1/3a 
use of optative mood in historic 
sequence 14.1/4d 
with participle 15.1/2a 
with verbs of hoping, promising, 
swearing 8.1/3a note 5 
infinitive 
-w verbs (uncontracted) 
present active 2.1/5 
future active 2.1/5 
aorist active: weak 4.1/1; strong 
7.1/1; root 11.1/1 
perfect active 16.1/4 
present middle/passive 8.1/1 
future middle 8.1/1 
aorist middle 8.1/1 
perfect middle/passive 16.1/4 
future passive 11.1/1 
aorist passive 11.1/1 
(contracted) 5.1/2 note 1 
ult verbs 18.1/2; 19.1/1; 20.1/1; 
20.1/2 
articular 5.1/3 
as imperative 17.1/1 note 5 
in indirect command 7.1/4 
in indirect statement 8.1/3a 
negative with 7.1/4; 8.1/3 
in parenthetical phrases 22.1/1a(vi) 


accumulation of 7.1/6 
in conditional clauses 18.1/5 
with deliberative subjunctive 
14.1/4a(ii) 
in direct questions 10.1/2a 
in indefinite clauses 14.1/4c(ii) 
in indirect command 7.1/4 
in indirect statement 8.1/3 
with jussive subjunctive 14.1/4a(i) 
in noun clauses after verbs of 
fearing 14.1/4c(ii) 
with participles 12.1/2 
position of 2.1/6a(i) 
in purpose clauses 14. 1/4c(i) 
in result clauses 16.1/1 
in wishes 21.1/1 
nominative 2.1/3a 
after copulative 3.1/6 
with infinitive 8.1/3a (cf. 21.1/2a) 
noun clauses 
after verbs of fearing 14.1/4c(ii) 
in indirect question 10.1/2b 
in indirect statement 8.1/3b 
nouns 2.1/1 
1st declension 2.1/2; 3.1/2 
2nd 3.1/1; contracted 6.1/2; ‘Attic’ 
13.1/1a 
3rd 5.1/1; 6.1/1; consonantal stems 
5.1/1; 6.1/1; stems in -ec 6.1/1c; 
stems int and u 8.1/4; stems in 
Eu, au and ou 11.1/4; in -we, -w 
and -ac 13.1/1b ; 
declined in two ways 13.1/1c 
plural place names 4.2.9 note 
numerals 7.1/5; Appendix 7 
adverbs 7.1/5c 
cardinals 7.1/5a 
ordinals 7.1/5b; 9.1/3a(i) 
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oaths 22.1/2h 
oblique cases 2.1/3 
optative 14.1/1; 14.1/3;16.1/4 note 1 
in adverbial clauses of reason 
14.1/4d note 1 
in conditional clauses 18.1/5 
use of future 14.1/4d 
in indefinite clauses 14.1/4c(iii) 
in indirect speech 14.1/4d 
in potential clauses 19.1/2 
in purpose clauses 14.1/4c(i) 
after verbs of fearing 14.1/4c(ii) 
in wishes 21.1/1a 
participles 12.1/1; 16.1/4 
causal 12.1/2a(ii); 22.1/1a(i) 
concessive 12.1/2a(iii) 
conditional 12.1/2a(iv) 
in genitive absolute 12.1/2b 
as noun equivalent 12.1/2a(vi) 
of purpose 12.1/2a(v); 22.1/1a(i) 
temporal 12.1/2a(i) 
with verbs 15.1/2; of beginning, 
stopping, continuing 15.1/2b; of 
emotion 15.1/2c ; of knowing, 
perceiving 15.1/2a 
particles 4.1/3; 13.1/3 
interrogative 10.1/2a 
passive voice, see Verbs 
patronymics 3.1/2 note 3 
perfect tense 
meaning of 15.1/1 
with present meaning 19.1/3a 
transitive and intransitive 15.1/1 
note 2 
pluperfect tense, meaning and use of 
16.1/2 
possession 9.1/5 
postpositives 4.1/3 
potentiai clauses 19.1/2 
predicative position 3.1/3b; 18.1/6 
prepositions (see also website 
http://tyancient greek.org) 
with accusative 2.1/3f, 3.1/5a 
with dative 2.1/3h 
with genitive 2.1/3g; 3.1/5b 
placed after noun they govern 
11.2.4 note 
pregnant use of 9.2.13 note on /. 
13; 22.2.2 note on /. 3 
with pronouns 4.1/2 


present tense, see tense 


primary 
endings: of active 4.1/1 note 1; of 
middle/passive 8.1/1f 
sequence 14.1/4c(iii) 


subjunctive classed as 14.1/2 
tenses 4.1/1 note 1 
prohibitions (negative commanas) 
17.1/1 
pronouns 
demonstrative 9.1/1; 16.1/1 note 1 
emphatic 9.1/3a 
indefinite 10.1/1 
indefinite relative 10.1/2b note 2 
interrogative 10.1/1 and 2; 21.1/3; 
indirect interrogative 10.1/2b 
personal: 1st and 2nd person 
4.1/2; 3rd 4.1/2; 9.1/3c 
possessive 9.1/5 
reciprocal 9.1/4b 
reflexive (direct and indirect) 9.1/4a 
relative 9.1/2; 21.1/3 
pronunciation 1.1/1 
purpose expressed by 
adverbial clauses 14.1/4c(i); 
22.1/1b{ii) 
future participle 12.1/2a(v) 
questions 
alternative 10.1/2a, 24.1/2/ 
deliberative 14.1/4a(ii) 
direct 10.1/2a 
indirect 10.1/2b 
reason 
adverbial clause of 14.1/4d note 
reduplication 15.1/1 (and note 3) 
result 
clauses and phrases of 16.1/1; 
17.1/4c 
root aorists 
imperative 17.1/1 note 2 
indicative and infinitive 11.1/1 
optative 14.1/3 note 2 
participles 12.1/1 note 4 
subjunctive 14.1/2 note 2 
spatial extent 
accusative of 7.1/7d 
strong aorist 
imperative 17.1/1 note 1 
indicative and infinitive 7.1/1 
optative 14.1/3 note 1 
participles 12.1/1 note 3 
subjunctive 14.1/2 note 1 
strong perfect 15.1/1 
with intransitive sense 15.1/1 note 
1; 20.1/1 note 2 
subjunctive 14.1/1-2; 16.1/4 note 1; 
18.1/2 note 1 
deliberative 14.1/4a(ii) 
jussive 14.1/4a(i) 
in indefinite clauses 14.1/4ciiii) 


in negative commands 17.1/1 
in purpose clauses 14.1/4c(i) 
after verbs of fearing 14.1/4c(ii) 
superlative 
constructions with 17.1/4d 
meaning of 17.1/3 
temporal clauses 14.1/4c(ii); 21.1/2 
tenses 
-w verbs (uncontracted) 
indicative active: present 2.1/5; 
future 2.1/5; contracted future 
5.1/2 note 3; 11.1/3; imperfect 
4.1/1; 7.1/1 note 4; weak 
aorist 4.1/1; strong aorist 
7.1/1; root aorist 11.1/1; 
perfect 15.1/1; pluperfect 
16.1/2; future perfect 16.1/4 
note 2 
indicative middle: future 8.1/1; 
aorist 8.1/1 
indicative middle/passive: 
present 8.1/1; imperfect 8.1/1; 
perfect 16.1/3; pluperfect 
16.1/3 
indicative passive: aorist 11.1/1; 
11.1/3; future 11.1/1 
-w verbs (contracted) 
present and imperfect 5.1/2; 
14.1/3; 17.1/1 note 3 
other tenses 5.1/2 note 2 
irregular futures 5.1/2 note 2 
irregulars in -aw 5.1/2 note 4 
disyllables in -ew 5.1/2 note 5 
rules for contraction 5.1/2a-c 
pt verbs 
definition 18.1/1 
SiS5wpt 18.1/2 
‘nut 20.1/2 
Tom 19.1/1 
riOnu 18.1/2 
verbs in —vop and —vvOpt 20.1/1 
deponents in -ayat 19.1/3b 
thematic vowel 2.1/5 note 3; 8.1/1d 
time 
adverbial clauses of 14.1/4c({ii); 
21.1/2 
how long 7.1/7a 
when 7.1/7b 
within which 7.1/7c 
tmesis 12.3.9 note 
transitive and intransitive senses 
in aorist 11.1/1; 19.1/1 
in perfect 15.1/1 notes 1 and 2 


in same tense 11.1/1 
of icmp 19.1/1 
verbs 2.1/4 
aspect 4.1/1; 7.1/4; 12.1/1; 14.1/1; 
15.1/2f, 17.1/1 
augment, see augment 
compound with prepositional 
prefixes 6.1/3 
conjugation 2.1/4 
deponent 8.1/2; 11.1/1 
of hindering, preventing, forbidding, 
denying 24.1/7 
moods 14.1/1 
oddities 19.1/3 
of precaution and striving 24.1/6 
principal parts 7.1/1 note 3; from 
different roots 18.1/4 
stems in palatals, labials, dentals 
6.1/4; 11.1/1b; 16.1/3; in A, pw, v, 
p 11.1/3; 16.1/3 
syntax: with dative 13.1/2b; with 
genitive 13.1/2a; with participles 
15.1/2 
tenses: primary and historic 4.1/1 
note 1 
relationship: of imperfect and 
aorist 4.1/1; of present and 
aorist: infinitive 4.1/1; 8.1/3a note 
1; imperative 17.1/1; subjunctive 
14.1/1; 17.1/1; optative 
14.1/1;14.1/4d; participle 15.1/2f 
transitive/intransitive 13.1/2; 19.1/1; 
20.1/1 note 2 
voice: active 2.1/4; middle and 
passive 8.1/1 
active verbs with a middle 
future 8.1/1 note 1 
active verbs with passive 
sense 17.1/5 
vivid present 7.2.13 note on /. 8 
vocative 2.1/3b 
weak aorist 4.1/1 
wishes 21.1/1 
word order 
with adjectives 3.1/3a,b 
with adverbs 2.1/6a(i); 3.1/4; 4.1/3 
first person before second 4.1/3 
with genitive of unemphatic 
personal pronouns 4.1/2 note 
(See also attributive/predicative 
position; postpositives) 


yes and no 24.1/1 
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